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PREFACE. 


The  Editor  lias  little  to  add  to  tlie  statements  contained  in 
the  life  of  tlie  poet.  His  object  has  been  to  give  a  faithful 
account  of  a  man  remarkable  for  his  genius  and  attain- 
ments, and  he  ti'usts  tliat  he  has  not  failed  to  present  a 
true  picture.  His  task  would  have  been  easier,  had  the 
materials  at  his  command  been  more  vaiied  in  character, 
fuller  of  incident,  and  the  actions  performed  been  on  a 
larger  stage.  In  this  case  there  would  have  been  ample 
means  for  selection,  illustration,  and  observation,  wliich 
would  have  imparted  much  greater  interest  to  the  bio- 
graphy. He  is,  however,  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  por- 
trait of  an  individual  possessed  of  high  mental  endow- 
ments, struggling  to  maintain  his  independence,  and  the 
nobility  of  his  natnre,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  will  be  un- 
acceptable to  those,  whatever  may  be  tlieir  position  in 
society,  who  take  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
efforts  of  genius  to  unfold  itself,  though  humble  the  sphere 
witliin  which  they  ai-e  displayed. 

The  few,  in  the  enjojonent  of  ease  and  luxury,  who  are 
more  prone  to  look  above  than  beneath  the  station  tliey 
occupy,  and  who  know  httle  of  the  condition  of  the  busy 
living  masses  around  them,  Tvdll  see,  in  tlie  subject  of  this 
biography,  that  robust  intellect  and  fine  mental  cultiu-e, 
accompanied  with  social  comforts,  adorn  and  render  illus- 
trious, walks  of  life  of  which  they  take  httle  note.    Fortune 
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may  be  partial  in  her  smiles,  but  natiu'e,  in  the  distribution 
of  her  gifts  and  tlieir  attendant  blessings,  embraces  tlie  wide 
family  of  man. 

The  many,  who  have  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread, 
and  who  experience  difficulties  and  hardships,  may  leam 
from  the  career  of  Richard  Fiu'ness  valuable  lessons.  He 
was  one  of  their  number.  He  came  into  the  world  to 
work,  and  he  bravely  did  his  part.  By  industry,  perse- 
verance, and  imtii-ing  energy  of  purpose,  he  rose,  if  not 
high,  above  the  drudgery  of  a  manual  occupation.  In- 
tent on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  gained  it,  and 
luxuriated  in  the  rich  possession.  It  scattered  in  his 
path  numerous  sources  of  happiness,  and  enabled  him  to 
leave  a  name  that  wdll  long  be  cherished  in  the  wild  and 
beautiful  districts  of  his  county.  His  spirit  was  ever  with 
its  bold  and  picturesqiie  scenery,  and,  embodied  in  his  writ- 
ings, will  live  associated  with  it  to  future  times. 

The  Editor  has  one  gi'ateful  task  to  perform :  to  thank 
the  subscribers  for  the  support  they  have  given  to  his  un- 
dertaking. He  entered  upon  it  from  a  desire  to  do  justice 
to  the  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  two  sm'vi-vdng 
and  unmarried  daughters.  Without  tliis  liberal  support 
neither  of  these  objects  would  in  any  degree  have  been 
attained.  In  the  attempt  to  accomphsh  one  of  them,  he  is 
fully  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  powers,  and  of  the 
imperfections  of  his  labours.  For  the  latter  he  throws 
himself  on  the  indulgent  consideration  of  tlie  reader. 
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THE     LIFE     AND     WRITINGS 


OF 


RICHARD     FURNESS. 


There  are  few  subjects  more  interestiBg  to  the  general 
reader  than  biograj)hy,  wliich  is  as  various  as  the  charac- 
ters it  delineates.  It  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
to  do  justice  to  wliich  demands  very  different  mental  powers 
and  acquii-ements.  The  one  has  a  reference  to  individuals 
who  have  stood  conspicuously  before  the  world,  as  war- 
riors, statesmen,  philosoiihers, — j)oets  who  have  basked  in 
fame,  and  men  whose  genius  is  inscribed  on  the  records  of 
science.  The  otlaer  takes  note  of  a  less  ambitious  class, — 
persons  less  known,  less  distinguished  for  their  actions,  who 
yet,  ft-om  the  part  they  have  played  on  the  shifting  stage  of 
Hfe,  the  high  qualities  of  mind  unfolded,  and  the  ends  to 
wMch  they  have  been  subseiwient,  are  worthy  of  grateful  re- 
membrance. In  the  treatment  of  those  who  come  under  the 
latter  division,  the  difficulties  of  the  'UTiter  consist  chiefly 
in  portraying  faitlifully  cii-cmnstances  and  incidents  in 
themselves  of  no  great  moment,  but  invaluable  as  bringing 
out  the  lights  and  shadows  which  go  to  the  composition  of 
the  man.  The  interest  in  hun  Hes  in  his  struggles  to  get 
into  broader  day, — to  obtain  an  ampler  field  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  those  gifts  with  which  he  may  have  been  richly 
endowed.  In  these  trials,  there  are  practical  lessons  and 
important  tniths,  neither  iminteresting  nor  uninstructive, 
that  will  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  many.     In  the  bio- 
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graphy  of  Richard  Furness,  my  study  will  be  to  present  a 
trathful  picture,  as  far  as  the  materials  at  hand  and  my 
knowledge  of  him  will  allow.  Though  his  career  was 
noiseless,  awakening  no  enquiries  as  to  his  existence  or  la- 
bours, he  was  nevertheless  remarkable  for  liis  genius,  and 
not  less  for  the  versatility  of  his  talents  and  the  variety  of 
his  attainments. 

His  reputation,  as  a  poet,  has  liitherto  been  confined  to 
his  native  hills,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  districts  of 
Derbyshire.  He  had  no  restless  ambition  to  be  widely 
known,  and  liis  means  were  too  limited,  had  this  been  a 
strong  feeling  in  his  natiire,  to  place  Imnself  prominently 
before  the  pubHc.  Wealth  or  patronage — with  few  excep- 
tions— is  necessary  to  effect  this  object.  Of  the  former,  he 
had  nothing  to  spare  for  a  speculative  purpose ;  and  the 
latter  he  had  not  sought,  nor  did  it  fall  in  his  way. 

The  subject  of  tliis  memoir  will  fui-nish  another  to  the 
numerous  examples  with  which  most  readers  are  familiar, 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  under  difficulties ;  and  at  a 
period  when  books  were  not  readily  procured  by  persons 
in  his  condition  of  Hfe  ;  nor  did  literary  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions exist,  as  at  present,  conveying  sound  and  varied 
information  at  a  cheap  rate  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  gain 
it.  The  young  of  to-day  have  advantages  many  times 
greater  than  were  possessed  half  a  centuiy  ago.  The  arts, 
sciences,  and  Uteratui-e,  luidcr  niunerous  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, are  within  tlie  reach  of  the  hmnblest.  Hence  occa- 
sions and  facilities  for  advancement  and  distinction  may  be 
said  to  lie:  in  the  way  of  every  youtii  of  enterprise  and 
talent. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Thomas  Carlyle — an  admirable 
painter  of  the  passions,  motives,  and  actions  of  human 
nature — "  that  a  time  delineation  of  the  smallest  man,  and 
"  his  scene  of  pilgi'image  thi'ough  life,  is  capable  ofinterest- 
"  ing  the  greatest  man;  that  all  men  ai'e  to  an  unspeakable 
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"  degree  brothers,  each  man's  life  a  strange  emblem  of  every 
"  man's ;  and  that  human  portraits,  faithfully  drawn,  are  of 
"  all  pictures  tlie  welcomest  on  human  walls."* 

The  Hfe  of  Richard  Furness,  if  clearly  brought  out  of 
the  depths  of  the  past,  will  exhibit  numerous  facts  cal- 
culated to  unpart  to  others  contending  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, a  stimulus  that  ^dll  rouse  their  energies  and 
strengthen  their  efforts.  The  struggles  of  a  poor  man,  on 
whom  genius  has  abundantly  smiled,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, or  if  knowTi  unappreciated,  speak  eloquently  of 
disappointments,  repeated  failures,  renewed  attempts  to 
conquer,  sorrows,  cares,  and  of  fine  and  painful  calculations 
how  to  hve.  Yet,  amidst  the  gloom,  the  stoiTQS,  and  tem- 
pests of  tliis  human  hfe,  there  are  large  drops  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  The  mind  rises  above  the  level  of  the  body 
and  its  position.  It  creates  within  its  narrow  world  a  hght 
that  leaves  a  bright  track  behind,  and  in  advance  throws  it 
on  the  path,  in  which  it  is  cheering  and  invigorating  to 
walk. 

My  labour  is  rendered  light  and  agreeable  from  the 
character  of  the  man  I  have  to  dej)ict.  He  was  an  admi- 
rable specimen  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  human  nature, 
free  from  affectation  and  httleness  in  all  its  fonns.  He 
thought  independently,  and  he  expressed  liimself  boldly. 
He  felt  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  to  do  this,  and  he 
did  it ;  not  with  any  display,  but  in  a  manner  that  indicated 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth.  His  life  furnishes  no 
startling  incidents,  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  instruction.  To 
gain  knowledge  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  and  to 
use  it  wisely  and  profitably,  in  awakening  in  others  a  love 
for  the  good  and  the  beaiitiful,  is  not  an  evcry-day  achieve- 
ment; nor  will  the  efforts  wliich  led  to  it  be  altogether 
barren  of  interest.     His  career,  though  it  presents  nothing 

•"  The  Life  of  John  Sterling."    By  Thomas  Carljle.    1851. 
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uncommon,  teaches  tliis  tnitli,  wliich  indeed  has  often  been 
practically  illustrated,  that  a  narrowness  of  means,  and 
the  unceasing  necessity  to  toil,  offer  no  substantial  impedi- 
ments to  genius.  The  oak  gathers  strength  from  its 
contests  Avith  the  tempest ;  and  the  rnuid,  robust  from  the 
hands  of  nature,  acquires  vigour  and  a  facility  of  action 
from  the  stonns  which  batter  it,  and  tlie  difficulties  it  has 
to  overcome. 

The  poet  was  bom  at  Eyam,  August  2nd,  1791,  in  a 
house  wliich  had  been  occupied  by  his  ancestors  nearly 
tliree  centuries.  Over  the  door  is  seen,  at  this  day,  the 
inscription  [R  1615  F],  cut  in  bold  rehef,  and  in  good 
preservation.  The  pedigree  of  the  famUy  shews,  according 
to  the  parish  register,  eleven  descents  from  1589. 

The  ancestors  of  the  poet  were  engaged  in  agricultiire, 
farming  their  own  land,  and  using  for  the  pastiiring  of  their 
flocks  of  sheep  the  free  and  extensive  moorlands,  which  in 
tliose  days  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  parish  of  Eyam. 
In  wills  and  other  documents  of  the  time,  tiiey  are  styled 
yeomen.  From  caiises,  not  satisfactorily  explained,  the 
family  became  reduced  in  circumstances,  probably  from  the 
branches  springing  fi-om  it,  wliich  were  eaiiy  settled  at 
Stoney  Middleton  and  Pilsley — neighbouring  districts  of 
Derbyshii-e — each  carrying  along  with  it  portions  of  the 
paternal  estate.  This  separation  occuixed  about  two  cen- 
turies ago ;  and  as  is  usual  in  mountainous  and  thinly 
populated  districts,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
descendants  of  these  branches,  tiiough  now  very  remotely 
connected  by  the  ties  of  blood,  keep  uj)  social  relations. 

One  of  the  progenitors  of  Richard  Fm-ness  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  the  persecution  to  wliich  he  was  suliject,  and 
the  heroic  stubbornness  and  independence  he  displayed, 
tlu'owing  interesting  light  on  the  despotism  and  bigotry 
of  the  period.  The  fact  I  shall  mention  is  important  in 
another  point  of  view.    The  persecuted  Richai'd  Furness 
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of  1660,  and  Richard  Furness,  the  poet,  were  not  less  alike 
in  certain  mental  qualities,  than  in  name.  The  latter  was 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  former  in  asserting  his  right  to 
think  and  act  according  to  his  conscience,  whatever  might 
be  the  opposition  or  sacrifices  to  which  it  exposed  liim. 

The  following  is  abridged  from  an  "  Absh-act  of  tlie 
Sufferings  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  from  1660  to 
1666*  :— 

"  For  not  Paying  Steeple-house  Rates. —  Taken 
"  from  Richard  Fui'ness,  of  Eyam,  for  £0.  Is.  4d.  demand, 
"  goods  value  .=£0.  3s.  4d. 

"  For  not  Paying  Faster  Offerings. — Richard  Fm*- 
"  ness,  of  Eyam :  for  fivepence  demanded  for  Easter  olfer- 
"  ings,  had  goods  taken  from  him  worth  ^1.  6s.  8d. 

"  For  Meeting  together  to  Worship  God. — On  the 
"  23rd  of  the  same  month  (4th  montli,  1601,)  a. meeting  at 
"  Eyam,  in  the  High  Peak,  within  came  the  constable  of 
"  tlie  town  with  soldiers,  and  plucked  do^vn  Elizabeth 
"  Deane  then  praying,  di'agging  others  out  by  the  hair  of 
"  the  head.  Richard  Furness  and  others  were  taken  to 
"  Crich  and  committed  to  prison  at  Derby.  They  were 
"  cruelly  used,  nor  were  their  friends  permitted  to  \'isit  or 
"  relieve  tliem." 

Tliis  Richard  Furness  was  one  of  the  early  converts  of 
Fox,  and  fr-om  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  he  thoroughly 
imbibed  the  principles  and  spirit  of  tliis  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary man  to  whom  society  is  under  deep  obligations. 
He  taught  his  followers,  and  set  the  example,  to  suffer  in 
the  cause  of  right :  to  allow  of  no  interference  with  con- 
science in  matters  of  reUgion.  His  zeal,  designated  fana- 
ticism, from  the  rough  and  discourteous  manner  in  which 
it  was  exercised,  excited  attention  and  produced  powerful 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  men,  not  ignorant  and  grovel- 

»  Published  in  1736.    Vol.  II.  p.  116  to  118. 
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ling  in  theii"  liabits,  but  possessing  intelligence  and  respect- 
ability of  position.  It  was  largely  among  this  class  of  per- 
sons that  liis  doctiines  took  root,  and  yielded  valuable  fruit. 
His  determined  opposition  to  existing  laws  and  exactions, 
was  the  occasion  of  beneficial  results  unconnected  with 
his  religious  views.  It  spread  widely  abroad  a  kindred 
spirit  of  independence,  kei)t  it  in  \'igorous  activity  iintU 
rulers  became  sensible  of  the  inutility  of  coercion,  and  of 
the  propriety  of  a  wiser  coui'se  of  pohcy  They  were  ia- 
apt  pupils,  and  late  to  learn.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  un- 
grateful to  tlie  memory  of  those  who  contributed  to  these 
happy  results.  Then."  sufleiings  were  the  foundation  of 
many  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  we  now  enjoy. 

Although  society  has  made  exti'aordinaiy  progi-ess  \\dtliin 
the  last  two  centimes  in  the  Liberty  of  conscience,  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  and  the  freedom  from  unjust  imposi- 
tions, nevertheless  much  remains  to  be  accompUshed  in  the 
dfrection  of  amelioration.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  acknowledged  right  of  expressing  opinion,  and  so  treat- 
ing the  exercise  of  it,  that  it  suggests  no  line  of  demai-cation 
interfeiing  with  social  intercourse, — practically  and  pre- 
judicially defining  the  point  to  wliich  the  exercise  of  it 
shall  be  restiicted,  and  within  wliich  alone  it  shall  be  tole- 
rated. Society  has  yet  to  learn  what  the  right  of  opinion 
imphes !  On  this  subject  it  is  in  the  swaddling  habiliments 
of  infancy.  The  light  of  a  Samuel  Bailey  is  the  light  of  a 
remote  star  which  has  not  reached  the  earth,  or  so  faintly, 
that  its  influence  is  unfelt  by  the  many  who  are  capable  of 
reflection.* 

Is  it  not  singiilar  that,  after  two  centuries  of  run-emitting 
opposition,  we  have  still  the  "  Steeple-house  Rates,"  for  the 
abrogation  of  which  our  forefathers  suffered  persecution  and 
imprisoimaent  ?     Had  thefr  descendants  had  a  tithe  of  their 

•  The  work  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  alluded  to  is  on  "  The 
Formation  and  Publication  of  opinions." 
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independence,  or  of  their  intense  devotional  feeling,  which 
enforced  respect  and  toleration  from  ignorance  and  despot- 
ism, this  remnant  of  a  dark  and  worthless  period  would  not 
now  be  in  existence.  Luxury,  however,  enervates.  It  begets 
an  indifference  to  political,  social,  and  religious  rights. 
Much  of  what  is  designated  civilization  is  electro-plating. 
That  wluch  is  considered  good  is  on  the  outside,  in  place  of 
being  witliin.  It  would  be  more  valuable  in  animating  than 
adorning  lifeless  forms. 

In  the  preceding  extract  it  is  stated  that  soldiers  entered 
the  room  with  the  constable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  soldier  on  duty  at  the  present  day  witliin  many  miles  of 
Eyam.  The  inliabitants  in  those  wild  and  beautiful  locali- 
ties do  not  require  this  class  of  men,  either  for  protection  or 
to  seciu'e  the  authority  of  the  law.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  society,  they  have  been  moulded  into  other  social  and 
mental  conditions,  expressing  the  onward  march  of  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  rehgion. 

The  poet,  like  his  predecessor  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tiuy,  was  stubbornly  determined  in  matters  of  conscience, 
and  would  have  suffered  any  amount  of  persecution,  rather 
than  submit  to  that  which  interfered  with  the  exercise  of 
it.  His  conduct  tlirough  life  displayed  his  independence. 
Poverty  in  no  degree  relaxed  its  sternness. 

Samuel  Fumess,  the  father  of  the  poet,  with  three  bro- 
thers and  two  sisters,  was  left  an  orphan  when  an  infant. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  were  distributed  among  the  ma- 
ternal relations,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  the  paternal 
grandmother,  at  Eyam.  Neither  he  nor  his  brothers  re- 
ceived any  education.  Samuel,  however,  by  his  industry 
and  steady  perseverance  became  a  respectable  scholar,  and 
thoughout  his  after  life  kept  a  diary  of  the  strikiag  events 
of  liis  time,  local  as  well  as  general.  He  and  one  of  his 
brotliers,  Peter,  joined  in  the  cultivation  of  the  few  acres 
of  land  wliich  came  to  tiiem;  and  fi-om  some  comiexion 
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with  lead  mines,  in  which  this  part  of  Derbysliire  is  rich, 
and  by  rigid  economy,  they  were  enabled  to  make  additions 
to  tlie  small  paternal  estate,  but  even  mth  tliese  it  did  not 
exceed  tliirty  acres.  The  brother  remained  a  bachelor, 
and  the  earnings  of  both  formed  a  common  stock.  Samuel 
married,  in  1790,  Margaret,  the  yoimgest  daughter  of  John 
Bradshaw,  of  Frith  Hall,  Brampton,  near  Chesterfield,  and 
the  ofi'spring  were  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
seven  are  now  Hving,  well  advanced  in  years  and  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The  father  of  the  poet  could  have  been  no  ordinary  man. 
An  orphan  neglected  in  his  education,  he  became  by  his 
own  efforts  a  fair  scholar,  and  though  liis  means  were 
humble, — with  little  beyond  a  farm  of  tliii'ty  acres  to  de- 
pend upon,  they  were  so  brought  up  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  some  of  them  to  acquire 
an  mdependency.  Two  of  the  sons,  are  Samuel,  a  farmer 
and  iimkeeper  at  Eyam,  and  Peter,  of  Middleton,  in  the 
same  neighbom-hood,  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  speak  here- 
after. 

The  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  received  such  an 
education  as  the  locahty  afforded.  They  were  sent  to  the 
school  at  Eyam,  which  is  admitted  to  have  been  ably  con- 
ducted at  the  time,  and  if  they  failed  to  make  progress  it 
was  their  o'\\ti  fault.  The  expense  of  theii-  tuition  must 
have  been  considerable,  yet  this  was  cheerfiill}'  submitted 
to  by  the  father,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  not 
without  some  sacrifices  on  his  part ;  but  these  he  regarded 
as  trifles  compared  witli  the  advantages  he  was  conferring 
on  his  cliildren.  To  give  them  tliis  education,  and  other- 
wise to  aid  them  in  life,  out  of  the  means  resulting  fi-om  tlie 
cultivation  of  a  farm  of  thirty  acres,  only  moderately  pro- 
ductive, bespeaks  a  mind  of  no  common  order.  Most  men, 
in  liis  cu'cumstances,  lose  siglit  of  the  mental  elevation  of 
tlieir  offspring,  in  tlie  screwing  and  niggard  disposition  to 
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accumulate  money  at  every  cost.  The  philosophy  of 
Samuel  Fumess  was  of  a  different  kind,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  withhold  tliis  passing  tiibute  to  his  intelligence 
and  Uberahty. 

The  mother  of  the  poet  is  described  and  remembered  as 
a  person  of  vigorous  intellect,  gi-eat  fiminess  of  mind,  and 
possessing  a  remarkably  retentive  memoiy.  She  was  noted 
for  the  interest  she  took  in  the  distresses  and  misfortunes 
of  others. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  the  peasants  and  others  engaged  in  mining  operations 
subsisted  on  coarse  food.  Wheaten  bread  and  fresh  animal 
meat,  as  beef  and  miitton,  were  things  which  they  seldom 
saw  and  tasted,  except  at  the  annual  feast  or  wakes.  Hence 
the  prevalence  of  goitre  or  bronchocele,  wliich  disfigured 
niimbers  of  them.  The  disease  is  now  rai'ely  observed. 
Affections  of  tlie  skin  from  the  same  cause,  tlie  iuadequacy 
of  nutritious  diet,  were  likewise  exceedingly  common.  The 
condition  of  these  classes  is  now  gi'eatly  improved  ;  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  handsome  margin  for  more  generous 
living,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  shew,  which  is  lite- 
rally correct.  The  facts  may  not  be  altogether  uninterest- 
ing to  some  succeeding  historian  of  these  industrious  and 
money-saving  distiicts. 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  patient  at  Brad- 
well,  Derbysliii-e,  sixteen  mUes  from  Sheffield,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  1800,  and  it  contains  seven  inns  and  two 
beerhouses.  I,  and  a  son  in  his  teens,  drove  over  on  a 
Sunday  forenoon, — a  day  on  which  the  good  things  of  the 
table  are  usually  to  be  met  with  in  most  country  places.  It 
was  spring,  when  the  air  was  keen  and  invigorating.  On 
arriving  at  our  destination,  a  httle  before  one  o'clock  p.m., 
an  hour  when  these  good  tilings  are  supposed  to  be  warm 
and  at  hand,  we  put  up  at  one  of  the  inns  of  the  -village, — 
hke  a  town  from  its  size, —  and  ordered  dinner.      The 
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landlady  was  eAddently  embai-rassed  at  this  announcement. 
Perceiving  it,  before  she  could  reply,  I  stated  we  were  not 
very  particular, — for,  indeed,  siich  was  the  utterance  of  the 
appetite  after  traversing  the  bleak  hills  on  our  road,  with 
high  moimtaius  on  either  hand, — beef  or  mutton  in  any 
foiTQ  would  be  welcome.  She  smiled,  and  said,  "  We  do 
not  keep  these  articles."  As  a  further  proof  that  we  were 
not  fastidious,  I  remarked  that  we  would  take  broiled  ham 
and  poached  eggs.  The  reply  was,  "  We  have  no  ham." 
I  then  told  her  to  accompany  the  poached  eggs  with  bacon. 
At  tliis  she  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  We  have  no  bacon." 
Curiosity  bemg  excited  to  ascertain  what  the  house  could 
really  afford  to  travellers,  she  was  asked  what  she  could 
furnish.  The  answer  was,  "  We  keep  nothing  but  hung 
beef,"  which  is  beef  salted  and  dried.  This  was  BradweU 
in  1854.  Others  having  experienced  the  same  hospitable 
treatment,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  sajdng  which  is  not  at  all 
inapphcable  or  wanting  in  pomt.  When  a  person  is  spo- 
ken of  or  to,  who  is  going  to  BradweU,  the  natiu-al  excla- 
mation is,  God  help  him  !  which  means,  if  going  thither,  he 
wiU  requii-e  the  assistance  of  a  special  providence.  On 
our  retui-n  to  Hathersage,  a  thriving  village  on  our  road, 
we  had  no  i-eason  to  complain  of  want  of  success. 

The  poet  in  his  infancy  was  noticed  for  a  precocity  of 
understanding.  At  four  years  of  age,  instructed  by  his 
mother,  he  was  able  to  read  with  considerable  ease.  Mr. 
Froggatt,  a  well-known  and  respected  surgeon  at  Eyam,  and 
a  fiiend  of  the  family,  used  to  mount  him  on  a  chair  to  hear 
his  achievements  in  this  way,  which  were  not  unrewarded 
by  liis  generous  and  discriminatuig  patron.  As  a  child,  he 
was  thoughtful  and  self-willed,  and  shewed  a  taste  for  me- 
chanism and  sculptiu-e.  Before  he  had  entered  liis  teens, 
he  had  cut  a  sun-dial,  and  in  a  style  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  much  fm-ther  advanced  in  years.  At  a  later 
period  of  life  his  talent  in  tliis  way  was  conspicuously  dis- 
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played.  Though  he  was  constantly  among  horses  and 
fanning  occupations,  neither  particularly  interested  him. 
An  anecdote  is  told  which  illustrates  his  chai'acter  at  this 
period.  His  father  one  day  employed  him  to  diive  tlie 
horses  while  he  ploughed.  In  a  Uttle  wliile,  they  seemed 
to  have  theii*  o^vti  way,  and  hy  no  means  kept  in  a  straight 
line.  The  father  perceiving  this,  took  up  a  sod  and  threw 
it  at  the  hoy,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  The 
answer  was,  "  I  was  thinking  of  a  rule  in  INIurray's  Gram- 
mar."    He  had  then  gone  to  school  in  the  \dllage. 

In  this  familj',  as  in  that  of  Burns — and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  have  a  remarkably  close  resemblance, — 
the  youngsters  that  could  work  had  to  give  a  helping  hand 
when  it  was  ui'gently  required.  The  poet  often  related 
with  pride  his  feats  at  this  time.  When  a  httle  turned 
thirteen,  he  boasted  that  he  once  mowed  an  acre  of  grass 
in  a  day.  It  may,  however,  be  infen-ed,  fi.-om  the  generally 
steiile  character  of  the  soU,  its  valuable  properties  being  in 
veins  of  lead  beneath,  that  the  crop  was  light.  At  present, 
with  better  farming,  it  is  not  very  abundant,  except  in  par- 
ticular situations. 

In  the  village  of  Eyam  was  a  school  wliich  appears 
to  have  been  well  managed.  Richard  Furness  was  sent 
to  it  at  the  age  of  four,  and  had  diu-ing  the  years  spent 
tliere  two  or  three  masters  in  succession,  who  knew  how 
to  apply  a  thick  leathern  thong  to  the  backs  of  the  boys, 
of  which  the  poet  got  his  share.  He  occasionally  played 
the  truant,  led  by  curiosity  to  watch  manual  operations  of 
various  kinds.  He  was  then  learning  according  to  the 
stirring  instincts  of  his  natui'e,  but  for  this  species  of 
insti-uction,  his  sensibilities  were  reached  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable foiTn,  and  frn-o  sorts  of  impressions ^were  left: — 
one  wliich  a  few  weeks  removed;  the  other  which  died 
only  with  memory.  At  this  school  he  had  several  com- 
petitors for  distinction,  but  liis  industry  and  application, 
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in  whicli  he  was  not  deficient,  enabled  him,  if  not  always 
to  take  and  maintain  the  lead,  to  occupy  a  very  respect- 
able position.  Considerable  emulation  and  rivally  existed 
among  them,  and  the  progress  they  made  would  have  done 
credit  to  scholastic  iustitutions  of  greater  pretensions  and 
name.  They  were  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  and  mensiu-ation.  The  poet  had  a  strongly 
retentive  memory,  and  wrote  a  good  and  neat  hand. 

The  books  wdiich  deHghted  him,  at  tliis  time,  were 
Salmon's  Geographical  Grammar,  and  Don  Quixote.  The 
former  he  could  almost  repeat  by  heart,  and  the  latter  he 
would  sit  poring  over  for  houi-s,  frequently  bursting  into 
loud  laughter  at  the  sallies  and  foUies  of  the  Don  and 
faithful  Sancho.  The  immortal  work  of  Cervantes  con- 
tinued a  favourite  to  the  last,  and  he  stoutly  contended 
that  it  was  richer  in  genuine  wit  and  humour  tlian  any 
book  that  was  ever  written,  and  in  this  opinion  he  wUl  find 
many  supporters. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  left  school,  imdecided  as  to 
his  future  occupation.  In  a  httle  while  a  situation  offered 
itself.  Samuel  Gregg  and  Company,  of  Manchester,  ware- 
housemen and  manufactiu'ers — at  tliat  day  a  distinguished 
fimi — had  two  small  factories  at  Eyam.  where  dimity,  fus- 
tians, and  other  cotton  goods  were  woven.  Richard  Fur- 
ness  was  engaged  as  book-keeper,  at  a  salaiy  of  i>60  per 
annum.  Previous  to  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  ofiSce, 
it  was  necessary  he  should  possess  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  busmess,  and  to  acquu-e  this  several  months  were 
devoted  to  learning  the  art  of  weaving.  At  tlie  end  of 
this  time  two  maternal  uncles  objected  to  his  becoming  a 
book-keei)er,  conceiving  that  some  handicraft  would  aflford 
a  more  substantial  livelihood,  and  open  out  a  larger  field 
for  talent  and  enterprise.  They  were  not  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a  trade,  considering  the  means  of  the  family 
for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities.     Fate  in  this  decision  of 
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theirs  was  not  unkindly  to  the  poet,  though  it  might  be  to 
the  man.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  Mr.  Joseph  Graliam, 
currier,  Chesterfield,  who  emjjloyed  several  hands,  and  was 
highly  respected  by  liis  fellow-tow^ismen.  As  evidence  of 
tliis  fact,  and  of  his  position  in  society,  he  had  the  honour 
t(}  be  elected  mayor. 

The  ti-anslation  fi-om  Eyam  to  Chesterfield  constituted 
the  most  important  epoch  in  the  hfe  of  the  poet.  It  was 
here  that  he  entered  on  a  new  kiiid  of  existence — ^where 
his  talents  Avere  developed  and  his  character  pennanently 
foi-med.  Though  the  ti'ade  wliich  he  had  adopted  had 
notliing  poetical  in  its  relations  and  influences,  the  situa- 
tion had  peculiar  advantages  for  the  cultivation  of  liis  taste 
and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 

It  was  at  tliis  period,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  that  he 
ventured  to  commit  the  siu  of  rlijTne.  One  of  his  first 
known  compositions  was  a  long  poem,  of  which  specimens 
will  be  given  in  the  following  pages,  being  an  attempt  at 
himiour  and  description,  entitled  "  My  Life,"  in  which  he 
relates  the  incidents  of  his  cliildhood  and  school-boy  days. 
Tliis  was  followed  by  many  otliers,  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
One  of  his  efi'orts  awakened  pubUc  attention,  not  less  from 
tlie  ability  it  manifested  than  the  ckcumstance  which  had 
given  rise  to  it.  He  had  seen  some  young  fellows  unfeel- 
ingly pelt  an  old  man  with  sods,  whose  only  faults  in  their 
eyes  were  Ins  years  and  poverty.  At  tliis  liis  blood  boiled, 
for  it  was  liis  natm-e  to  sympathise  mtli  weakness  and 
misfortune.  He  embodied  his  sentiments  ui  verse  that 
shewed  considerable  command  of  language,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  several  persons  of  consideration  for  the 
vigoiu-  "nitli  which  lie  had  lashed  folly  and  injustice. 

His  master,  Mr.  Graham,  was  a  subscriber  to  the  hbrary 
at  Chestei-field,  and  occasionally  favoured  his  apprentice, 
the  poet,  with  an  order  to  obtain  books.  The  supply 
wliich  came  in  this  way  feU  veiy  short  of  the  demand.   His 
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tliii-st  for  information,  and  liis  desire  to  improve  himself, 
led  him  to  do  that  wliich  he  often  mentioned  in  after  life, 
and  never  mthout  regret.  He  manufactured  orders,  by 
which  he  procured  books  according  to  his  taste  and  ima- 
gined necessities.  The  next  difficulty  he  had  to  overcome 
was  to  find  tune  for  the  perusal  of  them.  In  those  days 
there  was  no  early  closing.  The  movement  to  effect  tliis 
was  not  contemplated.  It  required  the  progress  of  half  a 
centiuy  to  give  it  birth.  His  hours  of  business  were  long, 
consequently  he  had  few  opportunities  to  indulge  in  hterary 
pm-suits.  A  keen  tliii-st  for  information  is,  however,  like 
love  :  it  aclmowledges  no  obstacles  to  its  gi-atification,  and 
is  equally  ingenious  in  debasing  means  for  its  attainment. 
It  was  thus  with  Eichard  Fumess.  His  master  was  strict, 
but  not  severe.  The  household  retii-ed  early  to  rest,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  grave  offence,  from  the  supposed  danger, 
had  any  one  been  found  reading  by  candle  light  in  his  bed- 
room. The  apprentice  had  httle  leism-e  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind  except  by  trespassing  on  the  hours  of 
night.  To  accomplish  this  the  candle  was  placed  in  a  box, 
the  lid  resting  on  liis  head,  aiul  he  on  his  knees;  and 
further  to  guard  against  discovery,  a  hide  of  leather,  which 
he  secreted,  was  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  so  that  no 
light  could  be  seen  through  the  chinks  of  it. 

These  circiunstances  may  to  some  appear  tiivial  and 
undeserving  of  notice.  I  think  otheradse.  They  display 
the  ardour  of  the  youth  to  acquire  knowledge, — the  de- 
termmation  to  surmount  difficulties,  and  teach  lessons  from 
which  others  may  profit.  His  occupation  was  laborious, 
and  was  continued  to  a  late  hour  in  the  evening :  yet  by 
these  contrivances  he  secured  a  iliird  part  of  every  night, — 
time  which  otliers  of  liis  age  consmne  in  sleep,  and  many 
in  ii  less  innocent  and  praise wortliy  manner. 

We  hear  much  in  oiu-  day  of  the  want  of  leisure,  and 
whUe  unopposed  to  the  demand  for  more,  it  appears  to  me 
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that  there  is  a  greater  want  of  a  disposition  and  resolution 
to  make  the  best  of  the  advantages  Avliich  all  possess.  The 
will  makes  time,  and  without  it  this  glides  unprofitably 
away.  It  was  not  so  mth  the  poet.  He  laiew  its  value,  and 
by  making  the  most  of  it,  has  left  an  impression  of  his  exist- 
ence in  literary  efforts  not  unworthy  to  Uve.  Let  the  yoimg 
ponder  on  these  facts.  Let  them  read  the  life  of  Gifford, 
study  the  early  career  of  Franklin,  and  tliat  of  others  too 
familiar  to  need  naming,  and  we  shall  hear,  if  the  same 
passion  animate  them,  less  of  the  want  of  time  than  of 
books  to  impart  instruction. 

Chesterfield  was  otlierwise  serviceable  to  the  jjoet  beyond 
the  use  of  its  library.  It  had  been  selected  by  government, 
in  consequence  of  its  central  position,  for  the  residence  of 
officers  on  parole,  taken  prisoners  in  the  long  war  with 
Napoleon  I.  With  some  of  these  Richard  Fiu'ness  became 
intimate.  They  taught  him  the  French  language,  and  he 
was  soon  able  to  read  it  with  facility.  What  was  more 
valuable  to  him  in  after  life  than  this  accomplishment,  was 
the  instruction  he  received  in  mathematics  fi'om  one  of  these 
unfortimates,  Cajttain  E'voie.  Tliis  generous  man  took  a 
hvely  interest  in  the  youth,  and  finding  that  he  had  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  higher  branches  of  this  science, 
was  ever  ready,  when  the  leisure  of  his  pixpil  permitted,  to 
teach  him.  The  latter  retained  a  lasting  and  gi-ateful  re- 
collection of  the  benefits  confeiTed. 

This  cii'cumstance  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  poet.  Had  it  not  occun-ed,  his  des- 
tiuy  Avould  have  been  very  different,  and  probably  less  con- 
duciA^e  to  the  unfolding  and  cultivation  of  liis  faculties. 

Men  of  genius  are  often  remarkable  for  the  partial  de- 
veloj)ment  of  the  mental  constitution.  Some  few  organs 
are  pre-eminently  large  and  active,  and  of  course  pro- 
portionately despotic  in  the  influence  they  exiercise.  The 
talents  which  give  a  sahent  character  to  the  understanding 
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disj)lay  tliis  predominance ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
tlie  excellence  and  superiority  manifested  in  literary  and 
scientific  pm-suits.  According  to  Johnson,  genius  "  is  a 
mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  by 
some  particular  direction."  This  gi-eat  man  was  at  times 
hasty,  prejudiced,  and  incon'ect  in  his  judgments,  and  tliis 
definition  is  one  of  Ms  fallacies.  It  is  hideed  wide  of  the 
truth.  Circumstances,  though  extraordinary  in  their  effects, 
are  subordinate  to  and  regulated  by  original  confonnation. 
In  whatever  degi'ee  they  ai'e  creative,  it  is  strictly  m  har- 
mony with  the  material  instruments  fashioned  by  the  hand 
of  nature.     What  this  has  withheld  they  cannot  bestow. 

The  mind  of  Richard  Furness  had  three  strong  tenden- 
cies,— mathematics,  poetry,  and  music.  This  combination, 
in  the  degree  in  wliich  it  existed  in  liim,  is  rarely  observed. 
In  the  first  he  made  considerable  progress  at  this  time, 
and  greatly  extended  liis  knowledge  in  after-life.  The 
science  was  a  deej)ly  interesting  study  to  him,  and  was 
seldom  long  neglected.  Of  his  poetical  powers  the  present 
work  affords  evidence  ;  and  the  candid  critic  will  not  deny 
that  it  contains  poems  and  numerous  passages  happily  con- 
ceived and  powerfully  expressed.  They  are  the  produc- 
tions, not  of  the  mere  rhymer,  but  of  genius,  and  of  an 
order  that  would,  under  more  favoiu-able  influences,  have 
attracted  attention,  and  placed  his  biography  in  abler 
hands  than  my  own.  Culture,  in  the  Aride  sense  of  its  hu- 
manities, is  to  the  mind  what  that  of  the  soU  is  to  the 
vegetable  creation.  The  plant,  left  to  the  beneficence  of 
natiu'e, — ^blooming  untended  in  the  wildemess, — displays 
the  flower  in  its  single  form : — the  genial  hand  of  man 
makes  it  double,  more  beautiful  in  its  colours,  and  richer 
in  its  fragrance. 

The  poet  had  an  innate  taste  for  music.  It  was  one  of 
the  passions  wliich  earliest  took  possession  of  him.  It 
had   not  been   fostered   and  developed  on  the  domestic 
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hearth.  The  stem  duties  of  labour  left  little  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  or  enjoyment  of  melody.  The  passion,  however, 
was  there,  and  Uke  every  other  passion,  is  seldom  long  be- 
fore it  seciu'es  tlie  means  for  its  indulgence.  It  was  thus 
with  Richard  FiuTiess,  the  youth.  A  respectable  family,  of 
the  name  of  Pace,  Uving  opposite  to  tlie  residence  of  Mr. 
Graham,  was  thoroughly  musical :  the  several  members  of 
it  played  different  instraments.  These,  in  their  bewitching 
tones,  often  fell  upon  liis  ears.  He  was  for  some  time  an 
impatient  outside  Ustener.  It  was  one  of  his  evening 
amusements,  and  a  treat  he  anxiously  looked  foi-wai'd  to. 
He  sighed  to  be  one  of  the  party,  but  how  to  attain  this 
was  a  difficulty.  A  raw  youth  from  the  wilds  of  Derby - 
slm-e,  unpolished  in  speech  and  rough  in  his  exterior,  had 
not  strong  recommendations  to  the  eye.  He  made  many 
attempts,  and  at  last  succeeded.  This  land  and  hospita^e 
family  soon  cUscovered  his  talents,  and  tlie  sur\dving  mem- 
bers retain  a  vivid  impression  of  them.*  He  was  a  wel- 
come visitor  dui'ing  the  rest  of  his  apprenticeship. 

In  after  years,  such  was  his  proficiency  in  music,  that 
he  wrote  it  with  exti'aordinary  ease.  He  has  left  numerous 
manuscript  compositions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  sacred 
and  profane,  some  of  wliich  have  been  published  and  were 
admired. 

I  now  enter  on  a  new  phase  in  the  character  of  the  poet, 
and  one  that  did  not  seem  to  harmonize  wiih  his  mental 
c.-onstitution.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  docti'ines  of 
the  EstabUshed  Church  and  carefully  instructed  in  them. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  became  a  convert  to  Wesleyan 
Metliodism,  and  such  apparently  was  the  strength  of  his 
reUgious  convictions,  and  the  call  he  experienced  to  save 
souls, — that  he  undertook  the  onerous  and  responsible 
duties  of  local  preacher.      He  occasionally,  on  Sunday, 

♦Of  these,  is  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  Chesterfield,  formerly  a  Miss  Rice. 

c  i 
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preached  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Chesterfield  ;  at  times 
addi-essuig  the  people  in  the  open  air,  but  not  without  ia- 
terruptions  and  iucidents  exliibiting  the  darkness  and  igno- 
rance which  then  prevailed.  The  less  gracious  his  reception, 
the'  more  lu'gent  did  he  feel  the  necessity  of  persevering  ia 
liis  sacred  functions.  Haviug  a  large  chest,  a  strong  voice, 
an  indomitable  will,  and  a  fair-  command  of  language,  he 
was  admirably  adapted  to  deal  -with  and  make  an  impres- 
sion on  his  audience,  many  of  tliem  being  more  disposed  to 
scoff  tlian  pray. 

The  change  in  his  views  was  smcere,  but  as  wiU  after- 
wards be  shewTi,  was  not  only  temporarj^  but  was  an  an- 
tagonism between  intellect  and  feeling.  The  latter  swayed 
the  fonner  for  a  time,  but  never  completely.  He  rather 
imagined  he  was  right  in  tlie  coiu'se  he  was  pui'suing,  than 
siw  clearly  the  grounds  of  his  faith.  The  foimdation  on 
wjiich  this  rested  was  not,  in  my  opmion,  an  object  of 
serious  consideration,  nor  had  it  occupied  much  of  Ids 
thoughts.  Further,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  deep  rehgious  sentiments,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  generally  intei-preted,  modifying  the  bodily  ex- 
pression of  the  outward  man.  His  wit,  humoui-,  social 
quaUties,  and  the  annual  tendencies  of  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, were  too  active  and  powerful  to  have  allowed  liim 
to  have  been  consistent,  had  he  professed  a  change  under- 
stood by  the  term  "  born  again."  Richard  Fmiiess  had  no 
pei-manent  second  birth.  He  was  nevertheless  religious, 
and  beheved  in  the  gi-eat  ti'uths  of  Christianity,  but  in  a 
form  which  embraced  manldnd  to  the  exclusion  of  naiTow 
sectarian  views.  He  was  a  singularly  suicere  man,  and  if 
any  one  supposes  othei-wdse  from  facts  that  ^viU  be  stated, 
a  false  estimate  will  be  fonned  of  Ids  character.  He  was 
blunt,  honest,  and  straightforward  in  Ids  conduct.  His 
understanding  and  his  feehngs  did  not  always  move  ui 
equal  steps  in  tlie  same  dii-ection,  and  from  want  of  strict 
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harmony  between  them,  his  actions  occasionally  lie  open  to 
the  chai'ge  of  inconsistency.  But  in  what  sense  ?  At  one 
tune  he  acted  from  intellect, — at  another  from  strong  emo- 
tions, and  he  had  more  than  his  share  of  both,  and  they 
were  often  at  war.  Intellect  in  tlie  long  run  got  the  su- 
premacy and  kept  it. 

During  the  rest  of  his  apprenticeship  he  continued  to 
preach,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  poetiy,  mathematics,  and 
French.  The  preparation  for  the  Sunday  duty  made  few 
inroads  on  the  time  devoted  to  other  piu'suits.  He  was  not 
fitful  in  his  stucUes.  The  late  hours  of  the  night  by  the 
aid  of  his  candle  led  liim  steadily  to  loiowledge.  He  looked 
forward  to  them  as  a  luxury — a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
tlie  apphcation  of  those  years  produced  valuable  resiilts. 

The  period  at  length  arrived  when  he  was  free.  He  had 
reached  twenty-one.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  had  been  highly  satisfactory  to  his  master. 
What  to  do  now  was  the  question.  He  decided  on  going 
to  London,  and  probably  with  no  very  definite  object. 
Before  tracing  this  part  of  his  career,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  person  and  mental  acqufrements,  and 
my  remarks  will  apply  to  him  not  only  at  tliis  time  but 
subseqxiently. 

He  had  a  strong  athletic  frame.  His  chest  was  broad 
and  deep.  His  Umbs  were  more  than  ordinaiily  muscular, 
and  few  men  could  lift  or  carry  greater  weights.  In  walk- 
ing he  rather  stooped,  but  his  step  was  finn  and  indicated 
power  and  mental  energy.  In  height  he  was  five  feet  nine. 
The  description  which  Dr.  durie  has  given  of  the  person 
of  Burns,  applies  Tvith  little  modification  to  that  of  Kichard 
Furness :  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  two  men,  had  they  met, 
that  would  have  been  more  Idndred  spfrits.  The  Derby- 
shire poet  was  rich  in  vni,  humour  and  satire,  and  full  of 
anecdote, — qualities  which  the  Scottish  bard  would  have 
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keenly  appreciated ;  nor  would  tliey  have  failed  to  light  np 
his  own  matcliless  powers. 

The  head  of  Richard  Fumess  was  massive,— much  above 
the  ordinary  size.  It  was  well  developed  posteriorly  and 
laterally.  The  forehead  was  broad,  and  the  lower  regions 
of  it  extremely  prominent.  It  was  more  remarkable  for  its 
breadth  than  height,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
latter  respect.  His  face  was  ratlier  square  than  round,  and 
had  a  sedate  and  tlioughtfiil  expression.  Wlien  he  was 
roused  by  animated  conversation,  it  miderwent  an  extra- 
ordinary change.  Portraits,  taken  under  these  different 
conditions,  would  have  had  little  in  common,  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  as  belongmg  to  the  same 
person.  His  somewhat  heavy  features  became  radiant  with 
himiour,  fire,  or  earnestness,  accordhig  to  the  subject  which 
interested  the  mind.  If  it  admitted  of  badinage — the  eyes, 
full  and  of  a  bluish  grey,  seemed,  if  the  word  may  be  allowed, 
to  laugh  with  an  exuberance  of  Hfe.  I  never  saw  a  counte- 
nance susceptible  of  the  same  changes,  except  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  as  I  knew  him  previous  to  his  misfortunes. 

In  his  dress  he  wa?  neither  neghgent  nor  fastidious — 
more  inclined  to  the  former  than  the  latter.  He  continued 
to  wear  a  wliite  cravat,  which  he  had  adopted  in  early  Ufe. 
This  imparted  to  him  a  somewhat  clerical  appearance,  and 
the  character  received  additional  touches  from  his  ordi- 
narily quiet  demeanour.  His  countenance  of  late  years 
bore  the  impress  of  deep  thought  and  care.  The  latter  told 
its  story  of  struggles  and  difficulties  aggravated  by  dis- 
tressing disease.  On  very  slender  means  he  had  supported 
a  large  family,  in  a  way  that  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  rigid  economy  and  admhable  domestic  manage- 
ment. 

Few  poets  have  been  blessed  with  a  more  \-igorous  con- 
stitution than  Eichard  Fui-ness.     He  was  capable  of  great 
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mental  and  physical  exertion,  and  scarce  knew  what  fatigue 
was  in  eai'ly  and  confirmed  manhood.  A  few  hours'  sleep 
fitted  him  for  the  labours  of  the  day.  Hence  the  ease  with 
which  he  made  demands  on  time  which  others  usually  in- 
dulge in  slumber. 

For  seven  years  that  the  poet  had  resided  at  Chesterfield, 
he  had  been  a  hard  and  indefatigable  student,  applying 
himself  to  mathematics,  music,  poetry,  and  French.  His 
general  reading  had  also  been  extensive.  The  facilities 
which  the  hbraiy  of  the  to-mi  offered  enabled  him  to  gi'atify 
an  insatiable  appetite.  It  was  in  this  situation,  which  he 
was  now  quittiag,  that  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sohd 
education. 

He  may  tiaily  be  called  a  seK-educated  man,  and  so  in- 
deed is  every  one  that  gets  a  head  of  the  crowd  and  acquires 
distinction.  What  others  do  for  us  under  tiie  most  favour- 
able cii-cumstances,  is  httle  compared  with  what  we  can  do 
for  ourselves.  The  path  may  be  pointed  out  along  which 
we  have  to  ti-avel,  reheving  us  of  embarrassments ;  and  the 
asperities  and  ruggedness  which  are  found  at  the  early 
stages  of  it,  may  be  agreeably  softened  down ;  but  after 
all,  if  ambitious  to  attain  the  higher  regions  of  science, 
Hterature,  or  art — far  removed  from  common  observa- 
tion— oui-  own  efforts,  silently  and  laboriously  exerted,  are 
alone  equal  to  the  task,  and  to  ensiu'e  success,  sacrifices 
have  to  be  made.  The  fiivoHties  of  youth,  and  the  scarcely 
more  substantial  amusements  of  manhood,  must  give  place 
to  serious  thought  and  sterner  pursuits.  The  leisure  hours 
of  day  and  tlie  quiet  hoiu's  of  night,  by  the  many  stinigghng 
in  the  tiutnoil  of  hfe,  if  animated  by  tiie  desire  to  excel, 
must  be  zealously  and  wisely  employed.  Greatness,  in  a 
compai'ative  sense,  is  the  fruit  of  seK-cvdtiu'e,  and  Richard 
Furness,  from  youth  upwards,  is  a  stinking  example  of  it. 

The  poet  now  prepai'es  to  visit  the  metropohs  in  search 
of  work  and  fortime.     His  head,  no  doubt,  was  full  of  glori- 
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ous  schemes,  busy  in  building  delightful  castles.  Wlio  has 
not  built  them  at  his  period  of  hfe,  buoyant  from  a  sanguine 
temperament,  inexperienced  iii  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
proud  of  the  little  Imowledge  hardly  won?  Most  of  us 
have  known  these  visions  and  the  reaUties  which  were  hid 
in  the  future.  On  foot,  with  a  bundle  on  his  shoulder,  he 
starts  on  the  long  joiu-ney  before  hun  with  means  of  a 
peculiar  land  to  help  him  along  the  road. 

The  ti'ade  to  which  he  belonged  was  in  union,  to  keep 
up  what  the  workmen  conceived  to  be  i^roper  wages,  and 
the  compact  which  cemented  them  together,  had  advan- 
tages which  enabled  them  to  travel  from  town  to  town  when 
employment  had  to  be  sought.  Richard  Fumess  availed 
himself  of  them.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could 
compass  the  desired  object.  He  left  Chesterfield  with  a 
card  in  his  pocket  beariag  an  unpression  which  was  evi- 
dence of  his  being  a  currier.  On  reacliing  the  several 
towns,  through  which  he  had  to  jjass,  he  presented  it  to 
the  workmen  in  this  branch  of  trade,  and  was  at  once  as- 
sisted. Thus  aided,  he  at  last  arrived  iu  London.  His 
first  mishap  was  a  severe  illness  of  six  weeks'  duration. 
On  his  recovery,  he  applied  for  work  and  obtained  it. 

At  this  time,  he  takes  a  step  which  is  inexplicable,  except 
on  the  view  advanced  in  regard  to  his  mental  constitution, 
— he  joins  the  volunteers.  The  young  and  ardent  local 
preacher,  \\ithout  falling  into  dissipation,  becomes  a  sol- 
dier. Whether  from  patriotic  motives  or  necessity  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  It  is  probable  that  both  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  In  after  Hfe,  he  often  dwelt  on  this  singular 
part  of  liis  conduct,  and  amused  liis  fiiends  with  abundant 
anecdotes  of  liis  peaceful  campaigns  which  ended  after  a 
year  of  service. 

As  he  was  only,  at  stated  periods,  on  duty, — shouldering 
the  musket, — in  the  intervals,  he  worked  at  his  business. 
He  was  one  of  seventy  men  carrying  on  their  craft  in  the 
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same  room.  As  in  the  time  of  Franklin,*  porter  was  the 
great  beverage  iii  wliich  they  iudulged  and  on  which  they 
mainly  hved.  J^-om  the  number  that  had  to  be  supplied 
witli  it  several  times  a  day,  they  had  what  they  conceived 
to  be  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  facilitate  the  distribution 
of  it.  The  cask  containing  it,  the  head  of  Avhich  was 
knocked  out,  stood  in  the  com-t  below,  and  a  bucket  was  let 
dowTi  from  above,  filled,  drawTi  up,  and  speedily  divided 
among  the  thii-sty  workmen.  The  poet  retained  a  lively 
recollection  of  the  excellence  of  the  article,  and  was  not  to 
be  convinced  that  the  same  quality  is  manufactured  in 
our  day. 

On  becoming  a  soldier,  lie  did  not  give  up  j)reaching.  I 
must  candidly  admit  my  inability  to  reconcile  the  two  pro- 
fessions. He  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  became  intimate  with  several  local  preach- 
ers. By  these,  and  probably  from  the  talent  he  displayed, 
he  was  solicited  to  preach  before  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  at  the  City  Road  Chapel,  and  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest. The  leai'ued  bibhcal  scholar  complimented  him  on 
his  sermon. 

Had  the  poet  had  deep  and  enduring  sentiments  on  reli- 
gion, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  he  would  have  be- 
come a  regular  minister.  He  had  several  qualifications 
for  the  vocation :  an  impressive  appearance,  a  good  voice, 
learning,  imagination,  and  passion  that  would  have  imparted 
warmth  and  unction  to  his  discourse.  Tliis,  however,  was 
was  not  his  mission,  and  natiu'e  unequivocally  declared 
this  opinion.  The  author  of  the  "  Rag  Bag"  would  not 
have  been  in  liis  proper  element  in  the  pulpit.  The  mate- 
rials of  tills  strange  production, — or  that  wliich  created 
them, — the  wit  and  humour  of  the  poet, — would,  in  fol- 
lo\\'ing  tlie  sacred  profession,  have  had  outlets  and  taken 

*  See  the  autobiography  of  Franklin. 
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directions  tlaat  would  occasionally  have  given  rise  to  no 
little  commotion  at  the  annual  Conference.  Some  of 
tlie  ministers  would  unconsciously  have  sat  for  their  por- 
traits. He  would  not  have  spared  tyranny,  pride,  con- 
ceit, or  arrogance ;  and  to  suppose  he  would  not  have 
found  among  his  colleagues  these  quahties — fit  objects  to 
be  lashed  by  satu-e — would  be  gi'V'ing  to  this  rehgious  body 
a  perfection  that  does  not  belong  to  human  nature.  A 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  without  his  refinement,  judgment,  and 
delicacy  of  tact,  would  have  been  ill  at  home  in  associating 
with  this  class  of  men. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  he  was 
better  than  they ;  but  simply  to  state  that  from  liis  mental 
constitution,  had  he  professed  to  have  been  as  good,  with 
the  outward  indications  of  their  virtues,  he  would  have 
broken  do'wn  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  himself  to  the  under- 
stood requii'ements. 

In  this  biography  I  claim  the  right  of  expressing  inde- 
pendently my  own  opinions,  and  drawing  such  conclusions 
from  facts  as  appear  to  me  legitimate.  Some  of  the  fiiends 
of  the  poet  do  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
in  the  young  Methodist  preacher  becoming  a  volunteer. 
They  contend  it  was  patriotism.  I  am  not  un-nolhng  to 
admit  that  this  might  have  an  influence  ;  nevertheless  when 
I  take  into  account  that  the  Methodists,  at  the  period  al- 
luded to,  sioodi  prominently  out  from  the  rest  of  the  rehgious 
sects,  in  respect  of  the  gravity  of  their  exterior,  the  zeal 
with  wliich  they  laboiu'ed,  the  eloquence  mth  which  they 
expatiated  on  the  importance  of  heavenlv  things — to  the 
disregard  of  the  earthly — which  in  our  day  seems  to  be 
practically  reversed — I  am  not  disposed  to  modify  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made  or  the  inferences  deduced.  The 
combination  of  the  two  characters  now,  with  the  modern 
extension  of  hberal  ^dews,  would  not  in  my  judgment  har- 
monize with  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  societj\     Richard 
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FuiTiess  did  not  feel  the  inconsistency,  because  he  did  not 
at  that  time,  nor  subsequently,  admit  the  necessity  of  exter- 
nal fonns  and  obsei-vauces  expressing  a  degi-ee  of  godliness 
— a  negation  of  self — which  has  no  accurate  representation 
in  the  actions  and  conduct  of  any  order  of  men.  He 
could  afford  to  be  good,  but  not  to  wear  outwardly  that 
which  gave  imnatural  proportions  to  his  virtues.  To  make 
tlie  inner  and  tlie  outer  man  conform  was  no  study  of  his  : 
he  knew  tliat  they  would  without  any  calculations  on  his 
part.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  give  to  the  one  an  odour 
of  sanctity  which  cUd  not  belong  to  the  other. 

After  spending  a  year  in  London,  the  poet  returned  to 
Ids  native  county.  He  visits  his  old  master  at  Chester- 
field, and  enters  his  service  as  a  journeyman,  and  resumes 
his  labours  as  a  local  preacher.  A  circumstance,  however, 
at  tliis  time  occm-s  which  led  to  his  separation  from  the 
Wesleyans.  He  had  written,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,*  a 
song,  which  was  sung  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner 
being  given  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Chesterfield,  to  commemorate 
the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Holland. 

The  fact  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  religious  associates,  he 
was  summoned  before  them  to  answer  for  tliis  supposed 
breach  of  propriety.  He  was  not  a  good  subject  for  co- 
ercion, nor  was  he  Ukely  to  submit  to  authority  in  matters 
wliich  interfered  with  his  indi\ddual  freedom  of  action,  when 
according  to  his  convictions  tliis  was  con-ect.  He  was  a 
poet  and  was  free  to  write  songs,  and,  if  unobjectionable  in 
character,  whether  abounding  in  wit,  humom*,  or  satire, 
they  break  no  precept  or  doctrine  of  holy  \rat. 

The  Wesleyan  body  since  that  period  has  undergone 
great  modifications — if  not  in  constitution,  in  matters  which 
meet  the  eye.  The  members  are  not  less  virtuous  or  reli- 
gious, but  they  allow  a  little  more  sunsliine  to  fall  upon 

*Mr.  Rice,  the  father  of  the  musical  family  previonsly  mentioned. 
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tliem  from  the  minds  of  others ;  and  as  time  speeds  on 
its  course,  they  will  welcome  more  of  it,  attaching,  if  not 
greater  value  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  less  to  its  adventi- 
tious accompaniments.  Half  a  century  ago,  had  a  Metho- 
dist heen  suddenly  absorbed  by  the  Established  Church, 
his  nerves  would  have  felt  more  than  a  gentle  shock.  Now 
the  transition  is  so  natural,  that  numbers  pass  from  the 
lesser  to  the  greater  body  almost  without  the  consciousness 
of  a  change.  These  ai'e  facts  of  daily  observation,  find  are 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  my  remarks.  =- 

It  is  easier  to  describe  changes  in  the  views,  feelings, 
and  conduct  of  particular  sects,  by  pointing  to  results  which 
every  one  can  veiify,  than  by  attempting  to  shew  in  detail 
in  what  they  consist.  As  wealth  increases  personal  inde- 
pendence declines.  Desires  arise  to  conform  to  conditions 
wliich  fasluon  and  interest  impose.  These  are  in-esistible 
in  then-  influence.  Hence  the  easy  descent — the  pohshed 
surface  along  wliich  the  religious,  from  different  direc- 
tions, comfortably  glide,  and  the  tveightier  they  are,  the 

*  To  Wesleyanism  this  country,  and  the  world  at  large,  are  under 
deep  obligations.  At  the  commencement  of  its  labours,  religion 
retained  its  forms,  but  displayed  little  of  its  spirit.  It  stirred  up 
society  from  its  lowest  strata,  and  diffused  an  invigorating  energy, 
that  imparted  light  and  life  to  the  apathetic,  comfortable  in  indolence, 
and  happy  in  the  oblivion  of  their  duties.  Its  zeal  was  an  electric 
fluid  that  in  its  issues  reached  all  sects.  Success,  however,  in  reli- 
gion, as  in  material  prosperity,  creates  an  aristocracy.  It  is  a  law 
of  nature.  Men  get  on  stilts.  They  no  longer  see  the  objects  they  once 
saw,  or  feel  the  interest  that  invested  them.  Hence  the  divisions 
among  the  Wesleyan  body.  Power  is  proud,  intolerant,  and  allows 
of  no  interference.  It  is  not  the  willow  that  takes  its  inclination 
from  the  breeze  that  blows  ;  but  the  oak  that  will  stand  upright  where 
it  is,  or  fall.  The  parent  trunk  of  the  Wesleyans  has  departed  so 
widely  from  the  simplicity,  earnestness,  and  marvellous  devotion  of 
its  founder,  that  the  members  of  it  may  join  the  Established  Church 
in  the  evening,  and  awake  in  the  morning  insensible  of  a  change. 
Numbers  make  the  experiment,  and  acknowledge  the  justness  of  this 
observation. 
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sooner  they  are  lost  in  the  Established  Church.  This 
is  the  sacred  whale,  rolling  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
State.  From  its  size,  majestic  movements,  and  the  power 
which  proceeds  from  its  nostrils,  it  charms  into  its  mouth, 
not  the  simple  and  unwary,  but  the  wide-awake  of  society. 

This  descent,  Ulusti'atiug  tlie  course  which  leads  to  tlie 
gradual  absorption  of  the  members  of  other  sects  by  the 
Church,  is  to  be  received  in  the  sense  in  which  Voltaire 
applied  it  to  a  contemporary  writer  of  whose  talents  he 
entertained  a  mean  opinion.  In  describing  liim.  he  said, 
he  fell,  until  at  length  he  fell  into  the  French  Academy. 
The  Established  Church  has  had  its  utility,  and  lias  it  in  the 
present  state  of  society.  Its  KberaUty  forms  a  contrast  to, 
and  tempers  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  spirit  often  disa- 
greeably manifested  by  many  of  the  dissenters. 

Montgomery,  the  Christiaij  poet,  wrote  songs  which  were 
sung  in  the  Masonic  lodges,  at  which  he  was  a  frequent 
visitor ;  and  Richard  Furness,  without  offending  against 
morality,  was  at  liberty  to  do  the  same,  but  his  Methodist 
friends  thought  otherwise. 

The  satirical  and  playful  elements  of  our  nature  were 
given,  like  every  other  endowment,  to  be  used  ;  and  pro- 
perly employed,  they  serve  a  valuable  end.  The  attempt 
to  reduce  manldnd  into  particular  forms,  according  to  a 
given  pattern,  or  agreeably  to  certain  bigotted  notions,  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  times  ia  which  we  live.  The  world  little  imagines  the 
amount  of  deceit  and  insincerity  arising  from  exacting  con- 
ditions and  observances  wliich  make  man  unnatural.  One 
so  moulded  shews  only  half  of  himself.  The  other  half 
tinds  issues,  and  not  always  to  the  credit  of  humanity. 

The  differences  between  the  poet  and  his  friends  not 
being  satisfactorily  adjusted,  he  withdrew  from  tlie  Wes- 
leyan  body,  and  re-entered  the  Established  Church,  to 
wliich  he  steadily  adhered  through  Ufe,  though  not  without 
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shewing,  and  in  a  marked  manner,  his  dissent  from  some  of 
its  doctrines. 

The  song  which  had  given  so  much  annoyance  to  the 
Methodists  is  the  following.  It  delighted  the  patriots  of  a 
by-gone  day,  flushed  wdth  victory  and  wine.  It  is  not  re- 
markable as  a  composition : — 

NEW    SONG. 

To  the  tune  of  "  God  Save  the  King." 

Now  let  the  glorious  news 
O'er  this  proud  land  diffuse 

Joy  to  poor  men. 
May  all  the  hungry  find 
Plenty  of  good  corn  to  grind ; 
May  peace  soon  cheer  the  mind. 

Orange  Boven. 

Lord,  let  French  tyranny 
Shortly  be  chased  by  thee 

To  its  black  den. 
Britons  in  concert  join, 
Courage  with  love  combine, 
For  ever  your  name  shall  shine, 

Orange  Boven, 

Holland  and  Spain  enjoy 
Once  more  their  liberty 

From  the  French  chain ; 
Whilst  freedom  is  our  boast, 
And  there's  an  ox  to  roast. 
May  every  Briton  toast 

Orange  Boven. 

As  evidence  how  little  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the 
Church  of  England  had  in  common  at  tliis  time,  in  their 
views  and  feelings  in  connexion  with  religion,  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  the  objections  of  the  former  caused  the 
poet  to  withdraw  from,  if  indeed  not  to  be  expelled  by  them, 
the  Rev.  George  Bossley,  Vicar  of  Chesterfield,  hberally 
defi"ayed  the  expense  of  printing  the  song,  of  which  nume- 
rous copies  were  distributed. 
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In  the  yeai"  1813,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Richard 
FiuTiess  quits  Chesterfield,  and  commences  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  currier,  in  his  native  ■sdllage,  Eyam. 
When  left  to  depend  on  his  own  energies,  and  the  tUsiJOser 
of  his  own  time,  music,  poetry,  and  mathematics,  in  turn, 
engrossed  his  attention.  The  leather  was  often  laid  aside 
for  books  and  social  converse.  He  scarcely  succeeded  in 
supporting  Mmself.  Soon  after  his  estabhshment,  a  cir- 
cumstance occiuTed  which  gave  a  fi-esh  impetus  to  the 
muse,  and  rendered  his  manual  occiipation  less  agi-eeable. 
He  fell  deeply  in  love.  At  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  during 
the  village  wakes,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  Miss 
Frances  Ibbotson,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ibbotson, 
of  Hathersage,  a  person  in  easy  circumstances.  The  poet 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  had  accomphsh- 
ments  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  objetit  of 
his  choice.  Words  wann  fi-om  liis  Ups,  and  poetry  such  as 
tlie  yoimg  lady  had  not  been  accustomed  to  have  addressed 
to  her,  had  the  usual  effect :  she  reciprocated  his  passion, 
and  love  made  two  happy.  Difficulties,  however,  of  another 
kind  arose  at  this  juncture,  and  caused  the  poet  no  small 
uneasmess. 

The  father  of  the  lady,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  engagement,  strenuously  opposed  it,  and  forbade  him 
the  house.  No  appeal  could  soften  the  inexorable  pai-ent : 
nor  were  his  objections  unreasonable,  if  the  position  of 
the  lover  at  this  tune  be  considered,  and  the  character  he 
liad  probably  acquii-ed  for  sldll  in  poetry  and  music,  but 
not  a  corresponding  fame  for  steady  application  to  business. 
This  was  neglected  to  cultivate  pursuits  that  x'arely  funrish 
a  home  or  maintain  a  family.  Love,  however,  is  an  oppo- 
nent possessed  of  no  common  weapons  for  contests  of  this 
description.  His  ingenuity  is  marvellous — his  efforts  un- 
tiring— his  wdll  unconquerable  ;  and  he  generally  succeeds 
in  awakening  the  sympathies  of  others,  who  have  a  fellow- 

n  2 
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feeling  from  not  being  strangers  to  the  tender  emotion  and 
its  rights.  Thus  aided,  victory  is  not  long  doubtful,  nor 
was  it  in  this  case. 

Very  early  one  morning,  in  December,  1816,  the  lady 
escaped  the  vigUance  of  the  parent,  and  joining  her  lover, 
tlie  couple  proceeded  to  arouse  the  Rev.  Le  Cornu,  the 
Vicar  of  Hathersage,  from  his  slumbers.  The  knocking  of 
the  impatient  bridegroom  had  the  desked  effect.  The 
di-owsy  and  eccentric  clergjmian  opening  the  window,  asked, 
"  What  do  you  want '?"  "  To  be  married,"  repUed  the  anx- 
ious bridegroom."  "  I  dare  not  marry  you  before  eight 
o'clock  ;  if  I  do  old  Matthew*  will  strip  my  gown."  This 
announcement  fell  heavily  on  the  heai't.  Moments  were 
precious.  The  father  might  discover  the  elopement,  and 
they  knew  the  consequence.  He  had  indeed  found  that  his 
daughter  was  not  at  home,  but  a  kind  friend  gave  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  The  parley  ended,  as  the  wisest 
coui'se  to  adopt,  in  the  couple  being  locked  up  in  the 
church  until  the  A\ished-for  hour  ai'rived,  and  tlie  strata- 
gem was  successful.  As  soon  as  the  clock  had  sti'uck  eight 
— sounds  that  are  never  heard  again  by  the  same  tremu- 
lous listeners, — they  speak  only  once  to  the  heai-t — the  Vicar 
did  his  duty,  and  they  did  theirs  in  after  life. 

The  busy  tongue  conveyed  tlie  news  to  the  fatlier,  and 
he,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  did  that  wliich  is  ordina- 
rily the  wisest  step.  He  sent  for  them  to  his  house,  and 
meeting  them  on  the  threshhold,  accosted  his  son-in-law  : 
"  WeU,  you  have  fought  a  hard  battle."  "  I  have  won,"  was 
the  reply  of  one  satisfied  witli  his  conquest.  Few  mar- 
riages ever  yielded  a  greater  amoimt  of  happiness  for  the 
long  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  father  being  a  Avidower,  it  was  agreed  tliat  his 
daughter  should  remain  with  him,  the  husband  continu- 

*  The  father  of  the  young  lady. 
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ing  his  occupation  at  Eyam,  and  returning  to  the  same  roof 
after  the  labom's  of  the  day.  Tliis  anrangement  might  suit 
the  lover,  but  was  not  calculated  to  improve  the  man  of 
business.  A  wife  in  one  village,  and  the  leism-e  to  gi'atify 
his  hterary  tastes  in  another,  might  be  circumstances  pos- 
sessing much  of  the  agreeable,  but  were  not  likely  to  lead 
to  valuable  practical  results.  He  commenced  with  a  firm 
resolution  to  stick  to  that  by  which  he  had  to  live,  only 
occasionally  deviating,  as  a  relaxation  from  labour,  to  gi'a- 
tify his  passion  for  the  sister  arts.  The  poet,  however,  got 
the  mastery  of  the  man  of  wise  saws.  Nature  was  too 
sti'ong  for  the  new-bom  wisdom.  He  was  like  many  other 
clever  men  in  the  world,  admii'able  as  a  servant,  did  what 
was  appointed  him,  but  as  soon  as  time  became  a  conmio- 
dity,  like  so  much  cash,  to  be  expended  according  to  the 
whim  or  project  of  tiie  moment,  he  apportioned  it  after  a 
way  that  displayed  very  little  pradence.  He  was  temperate, 
correct  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations,  but  more  than 
ordinai'ily  thoughtless.  He  was  one  of  those — who  are  a 
legion — that  are  always  going  to  live  and  do  well ;  discern 
cleaiiy  what  should  be  done,  and  make  a  detennination  to 
do  it,  but  it  is  never  just  novi ;  it  is  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
or  certainly  after  the  completion  of  some  tiifling  matter  in 
hand.  It  was  so  with  Richard  Fumess ;  in  theory  a  phi- 
losopher, in  action  a  child.  One  of  his  brothers,  Mr.  Peter 
Fumess,  of  IMiddleton,  whose  letters  to  me  show  an  edu- 
cated and  well-informed  mind,  in  speaking  of  the  poet,  in 
reference  to  this  period,  says,  "  He  was  a  wretched  mana- 
ger in  pecuniaiy  matters,  almost  totally  destitute  of  common 
foresight."  He  improved  in  tliis  respect  in  after  life.  Neces- 
sity taught  him  the  value  of  money,  and  the  way  to  appro- 
priate it.  Fortunately  fate  had  in  store  for  him  a  situation 
in  which  business  tact  had  a  very  humble  part  to  play — a 
situation  that  harmonised  with  his  talents  and  tastes,  and 
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for  which  he  had  been  unconsciously  adapting  himself  ft'om 
the  commencement  of  his  residence  at  Chesterfield. 

Mr.  Peter  Furness,  the  brother  of  the  poet,  is  a  man  of 
considerable  taste  and  mental  acquirements.  His  letters, 
which  have  aided  me  in  the  composition  of  this  biography, 
are  exceedingly  creditable  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  He 
has  likewise  the  high  and  rare  merit  of  having  placed  him- 
self in  independent  circumstances  by  his  industry,  energy 
of  character,  and  prudence. 

I  have  stated  that  the  poet  and  Ms  young  partner  did 
their  duty  after  the  Vicar  had  done  his.  I  have  nothing  to 
retract  in  this  obseivation.  Men  are  not  fitted  for  the 
same  duties,  and  many  fail  in  the  struggle,  or  want  of  strug- 
gling, for  success,  because  they  are  not  in  theij-  right  places. 
Circumstances  do  not  favour  the  intentions  of  nature.  They 
do  not  dove-tail  with  the  latter,  so  as  to  render  compact 
and  concentrated  in  their  aim  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
When  tliis  is  the  case  failure  is  usually  the  consequence. 

To  make  money  or  progress  in  material  prosperity  is  an 
achievement  to  which  mean  intellectual  endowments  are 
equal.  The  abOity  which  it  expresses  consists  in  one 
predominant  feeling  taking  possession  of  the  understanding, 
subjecting  to  its  despotic  control  ideas  that  will  from  time 
to  time  arise,  seeldng  their  own  particular  objects  of  grati- 
fication. They  are,  however,  at  once  cast  aside,  as  in- 
ti-uders,  and,  if  indulged,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  pm-- 
pose  contemplated. 

Trade,  to  ensure  success,  and  not  less  so  every  other  pur- 
suit in  life,  must  have  the  whole  man.  Any  di'sdsion  of 
him  breaks  into  fi-actions  the  talents  possessed,  whetlier 
much  or  little,  and  disappointment  in  some  fonn  generally 
follows.  It  is  like  cutting  the  diamond  into  smaller  por- 
tions, each  having  a  certain  brilliancy,  but  a  flood  of  this 
falls  not  upon  the  eye,  aiTesting  and  riveting  attention. 
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There  are  few  persons  that  may  not  acquire  wealth,  if 
they  will  make  the  needful  sacrifices,  study  and  carry 
out  the  requii'ements  necessary  to  this  end.  Some  men 
find  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  The  constitution  of  tlieir 
minds  fits  them  in  an  eminent  degree  for  making  money, 
and  also  enlightens  them  on  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  it. 
How  many,  to  obtain  it,  lose  sight  of  all  dehcate  considera- 
tions of  high-toned  principles,  ever  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  misfortime  and  weakness  of  otliers,  not  allowing 
themselves  to  be  ti'oubled  momentarily  with  any  generoiis 
emotions.  A  sacrifice  of  principle  is,  however,  far  fi-ora 
being  essential  to  worldly  success.  As  a  rule,  it  is  opposed 
to  it.  Large  and  important  concerns  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  hberality  and  imswerving  integrity.  These  are 
tlie  virtues  on  which  they  secui'ely  rest.  And  they  are  in- 
stinimeutal  to  prosperity  in  a  way  wliich  the  mean  and 
grovelling  cannot  understand.  Nevertheless,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  life,  whatever  be  the  natui'e  of  the  commer- 
cial undertaking,  in  the  ti-ansition  stage  in  which  the  ser- 
vant is  passing  into  the  employer,  the  limited  capital  at 
command  necessitates  strict  economy  and  fine  calculations ; 
and  the  value  of  money  is  so  justiy  and  acutely  felt,  that 
the  impression  it  creates  becomes  a  sti'ong  and  abiding  feel- 
ing, and  when  success  has  amply  crowned  enterprise,  is 
often  littie  mitigated  in  tlie  naiTowness  of  its  manifestations. 
The  concentration  of  mind, — the  negation  of  self  to  one  ob- 
ject,— ^imperative  to  material  prosperity,  did  not  distinguish 
Richard  Fumess.  He  was  an  instance  that  poetry,  music, 
and  a  maniial  occupation  do  not  mai'ch  well  abreast  or  singly 
yoked.  They  pulled  in  different  directions,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  and  this  dissipation  of  the  mental  forces 
led  to  the  closing  of  his  shop.  He  had  failed  to  live  by 
his  own  industiy. 

While   at  Eyam,  but  more  particixlarly  afterwards  at 
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Hathersage,  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  wliich  he  had  a  decided  taste. 
A  close  intimacy  had  been  formed  between  liim  and  Mr. 
Cheetham,  surgeon,  of  Hope,  a  neighbouriug  village.  This 
gentleman  had  long  rounds  to  take  in  the  country,  and 
being  Uliewise  of  a  very  social  disposition,  an  iutelligeut 
friend  to  look  after  urgent  cases  was  at  times  extremely 
useful.  This  was  the  duty  of  tlie  poet,  who  had  a  strong 
nerve  for  any  surgical  operation,  and  was  not  slow  to  profit 
from  the  lessons  wliich  were  freely  given.  No  wonder 
that  leather  ceased  to  interest,  and  at  length  was  given  up 
as  unprofitable.  Steady  business  application  was  certainly 
not  one  of  liis  virtues  at  tliis  time. 

The  worldly  minded  will  see  in  the  result  much  to  con- 
demn. If  prudence,  as  interpreted  by  them,  was  one  of 
the  accompaniments  of  genius  at  its  birth,  the  muse  would 
be  a  model  of  propriety,  and  would  very  rarely  siag.  To 
secure  this  ti-eat  we  should  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Natm'e  has  spread  out  on  the  gi'een  cai-pet  before  us 
flowers  of  every  hue,  filKng  the  air  with  fragrance.  She 
gives  more  than  man  asks  or  liis  necessities  require.  She 
scatters  profusely  her  gifts  iu  the  path  of  human  existence, 
raising  this  on  the  Light  and  fluttering  piuions  of  enjoy- 
ment from  the  dull  earth  to  higher  regions.  The  little 
warblers,  as  if  conscious  of  tliis  beneficence,  greeting  the 
glorious  sun  at  its  dawn  and  setting,  are  the  poets  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  imparting  to  the  toiling  hind  a  pleasure 
he  inadequately  appreciates,  and  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing walk  a  luxury  of  feeUng. 

In  the  busy  world  where  shoulder  meets  shoulder  in  the 
hard  combat  for  victory, — for  an  inch  of  gi'ound, — music 
in  varied  niunbers  falls  upon  the  ear,  and  man  needs  it. 
The  tiioughtless  and  imtiirifty, — inspired  fools  measured  by 
the   exact  laws  of  prudence, — are  the  instniments  which 
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sweeten  labour  with  melodj'.  Richard  Fumess  was  one  of 
these  singers,  and  judge  him  according  to  the  mission  he 
was  sent  to  fulfil. 

Failing  of  success  at  Ej^am,  he  was  sheltered  and  happy 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  father-in-law,  at  Hathersage.  He 
was  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  the  good  old  man, 
who  tenderly  loved  his  daughter,  and  could  not  see  much 
to  blame  in  the  husband,  or  if  he  did,  affection  gave  no 
utterance  to  it.  The  poet  had  quahties  which  endeared 
him  to  the  social  cii'cle.  Before  ti-acing  him  in  his  new 
abode,  and  partly  new  pursuits,  I  must  delay  my  stay  a 
little  longer  at  Eyam :  it  has  attractions  which  compel  me. 

This  lovely  village,  "  the  Athens  of  the  Peak,"  has  on 
many  accounts  a  claim  to  notice,  and  would  that  I  were 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  it.  A  sensibihty  to  its  charms 
is  not  wanting,  but  the  power  to  describe  them.  The  poet 
and  the  painter  in  then-  wandeiings,  in  search  of  the  rare 
and  striking  featui-es  of  natm-e,  have  been  arrested  here  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  libel  on  the  cultivated  taste  and  educated 
mind,  to  be  introduced  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  not  to  acknowledge  the  spell  which  begirds 
the  rude  and  giant  forms  which  here  meet  the  eye.  This 
was  the  cradle  in  which  the  poet  of  Derbyshire  was  nursed 
from  infancy  to  ripe  boyhood.  It  was  here  that  his  genius 
looked  abroad,  and  not  inattentively.  Eyam  and  its  beau- 
ties were  strongly  impressed  upon  his  heart,  and  he  has 
simg  of  them  in  lines  that  succeeding  generations  will  not 
allow  to  die.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Peak,  had  breathed  its 
invigorating  air  and  felt  its  awakening  influence.  It  was 
the  green  spot  in  memory  to  which  he  affectionately  turned 
amidst  the  monotony  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

On  the  north  of  the  village  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Sir 
William,  and  almost  at  the  foot  of  it  runs  the  river  Der- 
went :  on  the  south  is  ^Eddleton  Dale,  opening  out  to  view 
the  far-famed  and  magnificent  stnicture  of  Chatsworth,  and 
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in  the  distance  is  seen  Matlock.  From  Sir  William  is  dis- 
covered the  toweling  forms  of  Win-hill,  Mam-tor,  and  Kin- 
derscout,  of  which  Ebenezer  EUiott,  in  a  noble  and  impas- 
sioned poem,  "Win-hiLl,"  has  sung.  One  fine  verse  I 
quote  descriptive  of  an  approaching  tempest : — 

"  Now  expectation  listens,  mute  and  pale, 

While,  ridg'd  with  sudden  foam,  the  Derwent  brawls ; 

Arrow-like  comes  the  rain,  like  fire  the  hail. 

And  hark  !  Mam-tor  on  shuddering  Stanage  calls ! 

See,  what  a  frown  o'er  castled  Winnat  falls  ! 

Down  drops  the  death-black  sky  !  and  Kinderscout, 

Conscious  of  glory,  laughs  at  intervals ; 

Then  lifts  his  helmet,  throws  his  thundars  out. 

Bathes  all  the  hills  in  flame  and  hails  their  stormy  shout." 

Eyam  has  had  its  celebrities, — poets  esteemed  and  dis- 
tinguished in  their  day.  Miss  Seward,  the  fiiend  and  con- 
temporary of  Darwin,  and  well-known  to  a  far  greater  name, 
Samuel  Johnson,  was  bom  in  it,  and  though  she  is  now 
rarely  mentioned,  she  was  not  wanting  in  taste  and  ele- 
gance. The  Rev.  Peter  Cunningham  spent  tlie  vigour  of 
his  manliood  at  Eyam.  It  was  here  he  wrote  his  "  Chats- 
worth,"  "  Naval  Triumphs,"  and  "  Russian  Prophecy," 
poems  possessing  considerable  merit.  The  late  Bishop  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  now  Lord  Auckland,  was  rector  of  it ;  and 
Mr.  William  Wood,  who  has  written  a  pleasing  and  inter- 
esting work  on  its  antiquities,  connecting  its  present  and 
past  history,  is  a  native  and  inliabitant  of  tliis  classic  vil- 
lage ;  and  independently  of  liis  literary  acquii'ements,  is  a 
worthy  and  estimable  man. 

In  its  immediate  vicinity  at  Chatsworth,  the  fearless  and 
clear-sighted  Hobbes  smoked  the  long  file  of  pipes  duly 
prepared  for  liis  after-dinner  enjoyment,  and  probably  felt 
and  admired  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  on  aU  sides  of 
him.  His  emotions,  however,  would  be  tiiose  of  a  cool  and 
calculating  pliilosopher,  and  would  not  mn  riot,  bewildered 
by  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  external  nature.     The  poet 
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in  him, — for  the  brave  old  man  tried  to  engraft  the  poet  on 
the  philosopher,  signally  failed,  and  for  the  want  of  those 
mental  qualities,  which  would  have  found  in  the  pictu- 
resque objects  by  which  he  was  sun-ounded,  much  that 
would  have  excited  strong  feelings  and  gratified  a  poetical 
taste. 

Richard  Furness,  as  I  have  stated,  after  his  misfortunes 
in  business,  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father-in-law, 
and  the  yeai's  passed  beneath  the  paternal  roof  were  among 
the  happiest  of  his  Ufe.  He  occasionally  worked  at  his 
ti'ade  ;  and  at  other  times  attended  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm.  The  society  he  saw  here,  and  the  lively  discussions 
which  occurred,  would  greatly  extend  his  knowledge  and 
sharpen  his  understanding.  The  house,  from  the  hospi- 
tahty  and  intelligence  of  the  host,  drew  to  its  comfortable 
hearth,  several  evenings  a  week,  the  vicar,  the  Cathohc 
priest,  and  the  village  surgeon,  and  seldom  without  giving 
rise  to  sturdy  contests  on  political,  rehgious,  and  literary 
subjects.  They  were  vigorous  disputants,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  priest  and  the  surgeon  joined  in  an  at- 
tack on  the  vicar,  who  in  his  difficulty  generally  called  to 
his  aid  the  poet  ever  ready  for  a  warfare  of  words. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  part  with  the  host,  Mr.  Matthew 
Ibbotson,  with  these  few  remarks.  He  is  at  this  day  well 
remembered  at  Hathersage,  for  his  acute  observation  on  men 
and  things.  He  was  evidently  an  independent  tliinker, 
and  saw  a  Uttle  further  into  the  future  than  the  bulk  of 
mankind.  One  of  his  predictions,  which  exposed  him  to 
good  uatured  raillery  at  the  time,  was,  that  a  subseqiient, 
and  not  a  distant  generation,  would  see  carriages  drawn 
without  horses.  The  prediction  has  been  conveyed  from 
father  to  son  in  this  busy  manufactiuing  village,  celebrated 
for  its  needles,  and  has  been  realised  to  an  extent  of  which 
the  sagacious  prophet  could  scarcely  have  formed  a  con- 
ception. 

E 
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The  gathering  of  the  few  choice  sj)mts  at  Hathersage, 
was  a  school  in  which  there  was  much  to  be  acquired,  and 
could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  poet  to  reflect.  It  was  a  new 
exercise  for  liis  faculties,  and  offered  an  outlet  for  his  ac- 
cumulated store  of  knowledge  liitherto  unapplied  and  pro- 
bably ill-assorted.  At  many  of  these  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive meetings  was  a  youth,  an  attentive  listener,  who  then 
little  dreamed  of  the  conspicuous  part  he  would  afterwards 
play  in  the  political  world.  This  youth  was  George  Wilson, 
Esq.,  the  admii'able  chairman  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League, — an  association  that  will  long  be  remembered  from 
the  blessings  it  conferred  on  society.*  This  gentleman, 
nephew  of  the  poet,  and  gi'andson  of  Mr.  Matthew  Ibbot- 
son,  usually  spent  his  vacations  at  Hathersage. 

The  charm  of  biography  consists  in  no  smnll  degree  in 
tlie  relation  of  trifles.  They  often  present  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  character,  truer  in  its  homely  touches,  tlian  im- 
portant and  imposing  events.  We  hke  to  see  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves,  in  circumstances  which 
shew  how  much  they  resembled  oui'selves  at  the  same 
period  of  hfe.  Young  Wilson,  then  about  fourteen,  in- 
formed his  uncle  that  a  prize  was  to  be  given  to  the  boy 
who  recited  the  best  original  poem  at  the  next  vacation. 
The  poet  immediately  set  to  work,  and  was  not  long  before 
he  produced  the  required  article,  which  was  a  keen  satire, 
with  abundant  humoiu",  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
parson,  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  sooty  majesty,  was 
the  principal  personage  in  it.     The  poem  won  the  day.f 

The  discussions  at  Hathersage,  at  which  young  Wilson 

*  This  gentleman  was  said,  and  justly,  by  a  friend  to  have  been 
made  by  nature  expressly  for  a  chairman, — such  were  the  judgment, 
shrewdness,  and  tact,  which  he  certainly  possessed  and  displayed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  important  cause  he  advocated.  The  duties  of 
his  office  required  these  mental  qualities. 

+  "  The  Cat  and  the  Vicar,"  in  the  present  collection. 
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was  often  present,  his  intimacy  with,  and  occasional  in- 
struction from  liis  uncle,  would  exercise  no  mean  influence 
on  the  youthful  mind  of  the  future  politician  and  success- 
ful agitator.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  circumstances, 
in  a  long  chain  of  causes,  shaped  his  destiny.  In  Hsteuing 
to  these  evening  combats,  analysing  the  arguments  em- 
ployed, and  \iewing  the  play  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
taking  lessons  in  a  practical  form,  which  would  fit  him  for 
contests  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in  connexion  with  subjects 
of  vital  importance  to  a  nation. 

The  poet,  who  had  been  four  years  at  Hathersage,  had 
now  a  family  of  three  childi'en,  and  was  anxious  to  obtam  a 
situation  congenial  to  his  tastes,  that  would  enable  him  to 
provide  for  present  and  futui'e  necessities.  A  vacancy,  at 
tliis  time,  occurred  for  a  schoolmaster,  in  the  Free  School 
at  Dore,  on  the  confines  of  Derbyshire,  and  six  miles  from 
Hathersage.  He  applied  for  the  office,  and  was  successful 
in  his  application.  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it  in 
October,  1821. 

His  engagement  was  to  instruct  eighteen  children  for  £'18, 
having  the  privilege  of  receiving  boys  whose  parents  could 
not  consistentlj'^  take  advantage  of  the  foundation.  This 
was  his  humble  beginning  in  his  new  sphere  of  life.  One 
acquainted  with  this  wild  district  would  wonder  where 
the  paying  class  of  youths  was  to  be  found,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  render  the  situation  equal  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  and  increasing  family.  He  had  tlie  house  which 
adjoined  the  school  rent-free. 

Dore  is  a  small  straggling  village,  five  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Sheffield,  bordei-ing  on  the  high  moors — immense  tracts  of 
waste  land  interesting  to  the  sportsman  fi'om  the  grouse 
wliich  is  strictly  preserved  upon  it.  The  village  and  town- 
ship contain  about  500  inhabitants,  employed  principally  in 
agriculture.     The  soil  is  generally  poor,  but  of  late  yeaa-s 
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has  been  greatlj^  improved  by  a  more  liberal  system  of  cul- 
tivation. 

In  this  %dllage  the  poet  continued  for  thirty-six  years  an 
active  and  valuable  member  of  society,  and  here  he  breathed 
his  last,  worn  out  by  chronic  disease,  which  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  anxieties  to  provide  for  a  large  family. 

The  whole  of  his  pre%dous  studies,  pui'suits,  and  struggles 
had  had  a  practical  bearing  on  his  settlement  in  this  lonely 
place ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  situation  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  his  faculties, — bring  out  tlieii-  striking 
characteristics,  giving  them  a  direction  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  others,  as  tlie  one  which  had  now  become  his 
home.  The  narrowness  of  the  means  which  it  fumished, 
tlie  tliin  and  scattered  population,  and  the  distance  which 
it  was  from  many  of  the  necessaiies  and  conveniences  of 
life,  were,  in  his  case,  circumstances  essential  to  unfold  his 
extraordinary  mental  powers  and  find  outlets  for  his  varied 
acquirements.  The  difficulties  wliich  he  had  to  encounter 
strengthened  liis  sti'ength  and  made  liim  the  robust  and 
brave  man  he  was. 

Much  is  frequently  said  about  the  blindness  of  fortune, 
and  the  profuse  favoui-s  she  showers  on  the  unworthy  to 
the  neglect  of  the  desen^ing.  Without  questioning  the 
justness  of  tlie  complaint,  I  may  say  to  the  young,  who 
calculate  on  her  smiles  without  understanding  the  mamier 
in  wliich,  in  some  form  or  other,  they  ai'e  to  be  won,  that 
the  secret  lies  in  being  prejjared  to  receive  them.  Few  men 
in  humble  life,  who  vigorously  apply  themselves  to  obtain 
knowledge,  possessing  ability  and  conduct,  fail  to  better 
their  condition,  to  get  into  positions  which  place  them  in 
the  way  of  fortune.  She  is  not  often  blind  to  them,  nor 
was  she  to  the  poet.  She  did  not  enable  him  to  make  an 
independency.  He  did  not  come  into  the  world  to  do  this, 
but  to  be  a  man.      He  was  sent  to  perform  other  duties, 
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and  lie  discharged  tliem  according  to  the  intentions  of 
natiu-e.  Tlie  gifts  she  had  given  hiin  were  considerable, 
but  hitherto  they  had  been  damaging  rather  than  useful. 
They  had  interfered  with  that  kind  of  industry  wliich 
places  abundance  upon  the  table,  and  diffuses  comfort 
through  the  Inunble  dwelling.  The  opportunities  he  now 
enjoyed  for  tlieu-  practical  application,  scattered  in  liis 
steps  thi'ough  a  long  career,  and  in  those  of  otliers, 
numerous  blessings.  He  complained  not  of  fortune.  She 
had  at  lengtli  been  Idnd  to  him  in  providing  a  stage  to 
display  Ins  talents,  and  in  rendeiing  the  exercise  of  them 
a  necessity.  He  commenced  Hfe  poor,  and  now  at  tluiiy, 
with  a  young  faroil}'  on  liis  hands,  he  was  still,  compara- 
tively, ia  the  same  state,  and  at  one  period  liis  necessities 
were  acutely  felt. 

The  school  prospered,  and  the  manner  in  A\'hicli  it  was 
conducted  gave  satisfaction  to  the  trustees.  In  a  few 
years  they  increased  Ms  salary  from  £'18  to  £'30,  and  tlie 
nmnber  of  free  scholars  was  con-espondingly  augmented. 
The  leism-e  he  had  at  command  was  devoted  to  liis  owti 
improvement.  Music,  mathematics,  medicine,  theology, 
poetry,  history,  biogi-aphy,  and  travels,  alternately  engaged 
his  attention.  His  knowledge  of  them  was  not  a  mere 
smattering.  With  the  greater  part,  it  was  extensive  and 
exact.  He  found  time  to  acquire  it  by  dra-nong  on  those 
lioiu'S  wliich  people  generally  sj)end  in  sleep.  He  had  a 
habit  of  reading  in  bed  on  retiring  to  rest,  which  was  not 
at  aU  relaxed  dui-ing  the  following  tlm-ty  years.  This,  in 
liis  case,  was  not  always  a  safe  practice.  Sleep  was  occa- 
sionally too  sti'ong  for  the  wearied  mind  ;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence liis  night-cap,  bed-hangings,  or  the  book  was  at 
times  set  on  fire.  I  have  before  me  a  volume  of  Ebenezer 
Elliott's  poems,  in  wliich  a  great  hole  is  biunt  through, 
and  it  is  likemse  strangely  greased.     He  nodded  even  over 
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the  Com  Law  Rhymer,  fiery  and  reckless  as  he  is  in  his 
denunciations  of  wrong. 

Though  this  had  been  the  practice  of  tlie  poet  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spoke 
against  it,  and  advised  his  friends  not  to  adopt  it.  Early 
rising,  when  the  niind  is  fresh,  was  ia  his  opinion  the 
time  for  study. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  in  this  situation,  he  was 
enabled  to  increase  liis  official  labours  and  income.  He 
became  the  vestry  and  parish  clerk  of  the  chiu-ch  at 
Dore,  and  every  Sunday  was  punctually  at  his  post. 
While  holding  this  office,  a  circumstance  occurred,  at  stated 
times,  which  shewed  his  character,  and  placed  in  a  strong 
point  of  view  Ms  independence.  When  the  clergyman 
read  the  Athanasian  creed,  the  clerk,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  repeat  it,  invariably  closed  his  book  and  sat  do\Mi, 
and  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood usually  made  the  response  from  his  own  pew. 
The  poet  would  not  pray  for  the  damnation  of  heretics. 
He  left  that,  as  he  stated,  to  a  Being  who  cannot  err. 
Much  to  the  credit  of  the  clergyman,  whom  I  knew  well, 
he  overlooked  tliis  insubordination  on  the  part  of  his 
clerk ;  and  to  the  gentleman — the  occasional  substitute 
of  the  latter,  credit  is  Likewise  due.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  befriend  the  poet.  He  appreciated  his  wortii,  and  re- 
spected his  conscientious  scruples. 

This  trifling  but  not  unimportant  circumstance  shews  the 
esteem  in  whiph  the  poet  was  held.  Had  not  his  character 
for  sterling  integrity  stood  high,  and  his  conduct  in  social 
and  domestic  relations  been  correct — above  susi)icion,  tiiis 
siugiilar  but  natm-al  proceeding  in  liim,  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  clergyman,  nor  indeed  by  the  congregation. 
Such  a  marked  expression  of  dissent  from  received  doctrines 
displays  the  honesty  of  the  man,  and  his  fearless  indepen- 
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dence  in  acting  according  to  liis  convictions.  Dependent  as 
he  was  in  a  great  measui-e  for  his  daily  bread,  on  the  influ- 
ential few  who  dift'ered  from  him  in  opinion,  he  asseiled  and 
maintained  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  his  manliness 
deserves  this  record. 

He  afterwards  became  Registrar  of  the  district,  which 
found  him  additional  employment.  The  income  derived 
from  it,  tliough  exceedingly  small,  was  a  welcome  boon  to 
his  humble  means,  having  at  tliis  time  a  family  of  six 
children. 

Almost  from  the  first  of  his  setthng  at  Dore,  he  practised 
medicine  and  surgery,  there  beiug  no  medical  practitioner 
within  miles  of  these  tliinly-populated  localities.  His 
knowledge  of  them  was  considerable.  He  read  and  studied 
modern  works  on  these  subjects :  he  did  study  them,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  legally  qualified  to  treat  suffering 
himianity.  To  the  poor  and  necessitous  his  services  were 
gratuitous,  and  his  charges  to  others  were  exceedingly 
moderate.  He  had  great  tact  and  cleverness  in  reducing 
dislocations  and  in  setting  fi-actures.  Here  he  had  few  em- 
ban-assing  difticulties.  Knowing  the  anatomy  of  the  parts 
injured,  his  mechanical  tiuTi  of  mind  soon  taught  him  in 
what  direction  to  apply  force — what  muscular  action  he  had 
to  overcome.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  when  indeed 
seriously  ill  on  the  couch,  a  youth  was  brought  to  him  with 
a  fi'actured  clavicle.  The  family  thought  the  patient  had 
better  go  to  Sheffield.  The  poet  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  parts  were  properly  adjusted,  and  the 
necessary  bandages  apphed. 

On  these  matters  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion. 
As  a  surgeon  he  had  considerable  talent,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  important  cnres  in  cases  in  wliich  clever 
and  regularly  educated  practitioners  had  failed.  In  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession,  medicine,  though  not  equally 
skilful  or  weU  informed,  he  did  great  good  in  inflamma- 
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tions,  fevers,  and  other  ordinary  affections.  He  had  no 
just  or  enlarged  views  on  the  functions  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy ;  but  if  those  only  were  permitted  to  practise  who 
possessed  them,  the  nmnber  of  the  legally  qualified  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  They  are  indeed  few  that  make  the 
profession  a  study — that  feel  the  necessity  of  it ;  or  who,  in 
the  discharge  of  daily  duties,  have  an  abiduig  conscious- 
ness of  then-  hmited  and  imperfect  knowledge. 

In  the  ti-oubles  of  his  neighbours — and  neighbours  here 
are  separated  by  miles,  the  poet  was  theif  friend,  la,wyer, 
and  counsellor,  and  saved  many  fi-om  injudicious  proceed- 
ings,  hasty  steps,  and  serious  expense.  He  had  a  reputa- 
tion not  only  for  knowledge,  but  soundness  of  judgment. 
He  had  travelled  on  the  high  road  of  Ufe  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  his  other  senses  had  not  been  indifferent  to  j)as- 
sing  events.  Hence  the  variety  of  liis  mfonuation  and  the 
acuteness  of  his  perception.  Dissipation  was  never  one  of 
his  failings  He  was  extremely  social  in  disposition, — 
an  inveterate  smoker,  in  this,  however,  he  was  fitful — 
and  would  take  his  glass,  but  was  temperate ;  so  that  no 
portion  of  his  time  had  been  wasted  by  habits  prejudicial 
to  mental  improvement.  His  humble  heailh  fi-equently 
gathered  around  it  in  the  evening  the  intelligent  of  the 
locality,  and  among  these  were  two,  by  no  means  common 
men,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  speak. 

His  acquirements  and  occupations  were  indeed  various, 
and  in  constant  requisition.  He  has  left  a  record  of  them 
in  verse,  written  at  the  foot  of  a  rough  sketch  of  a  survey 
on  wliich  he  had  been  engaged.  The  hues  were  not  in- 
tended to  see  tlie  light,  but  as  a  brief  catalogue  of  his 
vocations,  they  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  in  this 
place.  If  they  have  not  the  merit  of  poetical  excellence, — 
they  have  this  quality, — tliey  are  a  faitliful  statement  of 
facts  : — 
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I,  Richard  Furness,  schoolmaster,  Dore, 
Keep  parish  books  and  pay  the  poor; 
Draw  plans  for  buildings,  and  indite 
Letters  for  those  who  cannot  write  : 
Make  wills,  and  recommend  a  proctor; 
Cure  wounds,  let  blood  with  any  doctor ; 
Draw  teeth,  sing  psalms,  the  hautboy  play 
At  chapel  on  each  holy-day  ; 
Paint  sign-boards,  cart  names  at  command, 
Survey  and  plot  estates  of  land; 
Collect  at  Easter,  one  in  ten, — 
And  on  the  Sunday,  say  Amen  ! 

In  1832,  when  he  had  been  eleven  yeai-s  at  Dore,  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Rag  Bag,"  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  The 
printing  of  500  copies  cost  ^7.  10s.  So  limited  were  liia 
means  he  dare  not  go  to  press  till  this  amount  was  guai-an- 
teed  by  subscribers.  The  whole  of  the  impression  was 
speedily  sold,  and  great  joy  was  created  in  the  breasts  of 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage,  by  a  clear  gain  of  ^18.  10s. 
The  children,  then  young,  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
bright  eyes  and  joyous  sounds  to  which  this  surplus  gave 
rise.  The  poet  was  startled  with  his  success,  and  well  he 
might  be.    Many  authors  of  merit  are  not  equally  fortunate. 

The  then  church  at  Dore  was  a  very  ancient  fabric,  and 
being  found  imequal  to  modem  requirements,  it  was  de- 
cided to  pull  it  down,  and  erect  a  new  one.  Plans  were 
advertised  for  and  sent  in.  The  poet  was  advised  by  his 
friends,  who  knew  his  architectiiral  taste,  to  forward  his 
plan.  He  did  so,  and  it  was  adopted,  and  the  church  was 
strictly  built  after  it.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  it. 
Yet  what  is  more  extraordinary,  the  ornamented  figures  upon 
it  were  cut  by  his  own  hands,  and  from  his  own  designs.  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  either  his  genius  or  his  labour  had 
been  rewarded. 

I  have  stated  that  there  were  two  persons  at  Dore,  not 
common  men,  with  whom  the  poet  spent  many  pleasant 
and  instructive  houi's.     They  were  two  brothers,  Jolin  and 
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Joseph  Unwiii,  in  independent  circumstances.*  With  these 
the  poet  formed  a  strong  attachment.  The  brothers  had 
very  different  tastes.  John,  the  elder,  busied  himself  exclu- 
sively mth  mechanics,  and  made  some  miprovements  in  the 
di\ang  beU,  which  were  tested  practically  at  Manchester, 
and  it  is  said  with  satisfactory  results.  One  day,  some 
workmen,  who  did  not  imderstand  it,  took  advantage  of  liis 
absence,  to  try  what  it  was  to  be  twelve  feet  under  water, 
and  tw^o  were  unfortunately  drowned.  The  rage  of  tlie 
populace,  unjust  in  their  indignation,  utterly  destroyed  the 
costly  machine,  and  would  not  have  been  less  merciful  to 
the  ingenious  mechanician  could  they  have  laid  hands  upon 
him.  Tliis  ended  liis  di\TJig  schemes,  but  he  was  fruitful 
in  others  as  long  as  he  had  means  to  gratify  liis  inventive 
powers.  These,  and  an  unfortunate  partnership  which  they 
led  him  to  form,  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune. 

The  taste  of  Joseph  Unwin  was  towards  mathematics  and 
metaphj^sics,  the  cultivation  of  wliich  made  no  inroads  on 
his  independency.  The  poet,  an  excellent  judge,  considered 
his  mathematical  attainments  of  a  high  order.  A  subject 
which  occupied  much  of  his  time  may  probably  cause  others 
to  entertain  a  different  opinion.  For  several  years  he  was 
absorbed  in  the  attempt  to  square  the  circle.  He  had  many 
faUui-es,  proved  to  be  such  by  the  poet,  who  entered 
warmly  uito  this  pursuit  of  liis  friend.  Like  the  spider, 
of  which  an  interestmg  story  is  told,  as  watched  by  the  pri- 
soner in  his  lonely  cell,  the  want  of  success  did  not  cool  his 
ardour.  He  tried  again  and  again.  One  summer  morning, 
just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to  show  his  face,  the  matlie- 
matician  left  Ms  house — he  had  not  been  in  bed — and  hast- 
ened to  that  of  the  poet.  A  loud  rap  is  heard  at  the  door, 
and  the  di-owsy  bard,  rubbing  his  eyes,  opens  the  chamber 
-vwndow  to  ascertain  the  reason  of  tliis  luitunely  visit ;  and 

*  The  mother  of  the  late  Wm.  Ibbotson,  Globe  Works,  Sheffield,— an 
intelligent  and  enterprising  merchant— was  a  sister  of  these  gentlemen. 
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there  is  Joseph  Unwdn  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  whose  first 
ejaculations  were — "  I've  found  it  out !"  "  I've  found  it  out .'" 
and  proceeded,  while  the  poet  was  all  attention,  resting  on 
the  window-sill,  to  give  liim  a  hicid  demonstration  of  his 
discovery.  The  other  listened,  and  when  he  had  done,  ex- 
posed the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  mathematician, 
who  felt  the  force  of  the  objections,  retiu-ned  home,  and,  if 
wise,  to  bed.  He  aftervN^ards  published  a  handsome  pam- 
plilet,  wliich  I  have  seen,  but  not  read,  entitled,  "  The 
Quadratiu'e  of  the  Circle."  He  is  also  the  autlior  of  a  work, 
"  Materialism  Refuted,"  which  reached  a  second  edition. 
It  displays  considerable  acuteness,  and  the  views  of  the 
writer  are  clearlj^  and  well  expressed. 

How  few  small  and  lonely  villages  in  the  kingdom  can 
boast  of  three  such  characters :  the  poet,  the  pliilosopher, 
and  the  mechanician,  and  the  three  self-taught !  Each  in 
Ms  own  way  possessed  considerable  genius. 

After  penning  the  above  lines  in  reference  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Unwin,  I  found,  on  reading  the  "Life  of  Montgomery," 
that  in  the  undertaking  of  squaring  the  cu'cle,  I  had  as- 
cribed, if  not  too  much  enthusiasm  to  the  mathematician, 
too  little  to  the  poet.  In  speaking  of  Richard  Fumess, 
Montgomery  says,  in  1846,  "  The  poet  waited  upon  me 
several  years  ago  to  demonstrate  to  me  that  he  had  resolved 
the  notable  problem  of  the  quadratui'e  of  the  cii'cle.  As  I 
could  not  at  once  detect  the  fallacy  of  liis  veiy  elaborate 
scheme,  I  shewed  it  to  a  mathematical  friend,  who  instantly 
perceived  and  pointed  out  the  erroneous  datum  which  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  this  ingenious  specimen  of  labour  in 
vain."* 

The  poet  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  laboiu-s  of  others 
on  tlais  subject.  He  Imew  the  approximations  that  had 
been  made  towai'ds  a  solution  of  the  problem,  and  imagined, 

♦Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jainea  Montgnmery.     By  Joha 
Holland  and  James  Everett.    Vol.  vi.,  p.  338. 
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but  erroneously,  that  gi-eater  success  would  crown  his  ef- 
forts. 

Richard  Fumess,  in  j)oUtics,  was  a  thorough  Radical,  and 
in  the  elections  for  Nortli  Derbyshire  took  an  active  and 
conspicuous  paa-t.  His  pen  was  not  idle  on  these  occasions, 
and  such  was  his  influence,  from  being  widely  kno-wn,  and 
his  indefatigable  energy  in  canvassing,  that  he  was  offered 
by  one  of  tlie  opposite  side  a  handsome  retaining  fee  for 
his  services.  Acceptable  as  tlie  sum  would  have  been,  much 
to  his  credit,  he  remained  time  to  liis  piinciples.  His 
words  to  the  gentleman  who  made  the  proposition  were : 
"  No,  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  am  not  to  be  bought." 

The  Uberahty  of  his  views,  and  the  freedom  ^dth  which 
he  expressed  them,  at  length  brought  him  into  ti-ouble. 
The  clergjTnan  who  had  long  officiated  at  Dore  died,  and 
his  successor,  whose  pohtics  were  very  difierent,  was  less  in- 
dulgent to  the  infirmities  of  genius,  and  less  disposed  to 
tolerate  one  whose  wiU  was  as  indomitable  as  his  own,  and 
not  less  feaiiessly  exhibited.  The  gentleman  interfered  with 
the  management  of  the  school,  and  was  constantly  intro- 
ducmg  changes,  much  to  the  amioyance  of  the  poet.  The 
changes  themselves  were  easier  to  be  borne  than  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  done.  How  far  they  were  an  miprove- 
ment  on  the  system  previously  pursued  it  is  for  others,  who 
possess  greater  infoi-mation  on  these  matters  than  myself, 
to  deteimine.  Representations  were  made  to  the  trustees 
tliat  the  school  was  not  well-conducted.  The  poet  felt 
poignantly  tlie  charges  after  liis  long  sei-vices,  and  though 
tlie  income,  on  which  a  large  family  had  to  depend,  was 
mainly  derived  from  tliis  source,  he  unliesitatiugly  tendered 
his  resignation.  The  late  Earl  Fitzwilham,  D'Ewes  Coke, 
Esq.,  and  others,  interposed  theii"  good  oflices  on  his  behalf. 
They  were  part  of  the  twelve  trustees  of  the  school.  An 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  retfre 
with  a  pension  of  £15  per  annum  for  hfe,  as  a  testimony  of 
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the  respect  entertained  towards  liim  after  27  years  of  unre- 
mitting toil  as  schoolmaster.  The  only  duties  he  had  now 
to  perform  were  those  of  registrar  of  the  distiict,  the  emolu- 
ments of  wliich  were  trifling.* 

He  left  the  house  which  adjoined  and  belonged  to  the 
school,  and  took  a  small  cottage  in  the  vicinity.  Tliis 
change  in  liis  cii'cumstances  was  the  occasion  of  great  soli- 
citude and  anxiety.  He  was,  indeed,  reduced  to  straits,  and 
in  a  form  which  he  had  not  experienced  since  his  residence 
at  Dore.  Nine  cliildi'en  had  blessed  liis  hearth,  three  had 
died  young,  but  others  strll  remained  to  be  supported  out  of 
slender  resoiu'ces. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  poHtical  feehng  and  per- 
sonal prejudices  were,  to  some  extent,  if  not  altogether,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  complaints  urged  against  the  poet. 
He  was  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  situation :  not  from  a  deficiency  of  laiowiedge,  but  from 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquii'ements.  These  gave 
him  a  taste  and  interest  in  matters  wliich  had  notliing  in 
common  with  the  wants  of  cliilcken.  He  would  have  been 
more  at  home,  and  had  a  stimrdus  to  exertion,  had  he  been 
employed  in  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  a  systematic 
education.  A  fact  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  one  of  liis 
scholars  which  provee  the  truth  of  my  statement.  He 
would  call  up  the  class  for  spelling,  he  using  an  Enghsh 
dictionaiy,  and  while  a  boy  was  engaged  in  spelling  the 
word  given  out,  the  master  not  unfrequently  never  heard 
him,  being  absorbed  in  settling  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind  the  derivation  of  it, — a  point  which  had  no 
relation  or  value  to  the  raw  pupil. 

His  misfortimes  and  difficulties  did  not,  however,  dimi- 
nish the  self-relying  powers  of  tlie  man  nor  the  indepen- 
dence with  which  he  expressed  himself.     It  is  in  trials  of 

*  The  ofiBce  of  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  yielded  £,\2per  annum. 
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this  kind  that  the  rare  qualities  of  human  nature  are  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  perhaps  in  these  only  that 
the  way  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  is  altogether 
free  from  suspicion.  There  is  a  nohihty  in  the  struggles  of 
poverty  to  maiatain  its  freedom,  its  rights  and  privileges, 
wliich  aU  honour  who  tnaly  apjireciate  greatness  of  mind. 
And  gi-eat  indeed  is  that  mind  that  acknowledges  not 
the  deterioratiug  iafluences  of  narrowed  worldly  cfrcum- 
stances  on  thought  and  feeling  ; — that  retains  the  dignity 
and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  one,  and  the  high  tone  of  the 
other.  WTio  knows  what  this  hattle  is  hut  he  that  has 
tried  it  ?  Who  in  adversity,  withdi-awn  from  all  that  con- 
stitutes the  smiles  of  j)rosperity,  upholds  unaffected  liis 
mental  statiu'e,  j)ursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  cahn 
in  the  midst  of  ruin,  and  ia  the  uprooting  of  that  which  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind  was  greatness  ? 

Serious  as  was  the  loss  of  the  situation  of  schoolmaster, 
he  had  one  three  years  before  much  more  keenly  felt,  viz., 
the  death  of  his  -wife,  iu  1844.  The  love  which  had  ce- 
mented the  union  had  in  no  degTee  been  weakened  by  time. 
He  described  his  misfortune  as  hke  the  fall  of  an  ava- 
lanche ;  it  crushed  his  spirits,  and  for  a  long  period  rendered 
distasteful  his  favourite  pursuits.  Settled  gloom  rested  on 
his  countenance,  and  the  deep  lin'es  imprinted  upon  it 
were,  to  the  acute  observer,  pages  of  an  uiterestiug  history, 
requiring  for  its  elucidation  an  earlier  page,  when  tlie 
couple,  the  one  stalwart  in  vigorous  manhood,  and  the 
other  lovely  in  youth,  tremulously  listened  in  tlie  chiu'ch 
at  Hathersage  for  the  clock  to  strike  eight.  No  doubt  this 
early  page,  the  first  of  a  new  volume  in  connection  with 
his  career,  flashed  vividly  across  his  mind.  And  who  can 
combiae  the  past  and  the  present, — and  such  a  past  and 
present,  with  intervening  events  iu  which  love  has  blessed, 
soothed,  and  delighted,  and  not  feel  in  its  lead-hke  heavi- 
ness the  hand  of  death  ?    Among  his  papers  is  found  one, 
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written  while  disconsolate  and  sufFeiing  from  tlds  affliction, 
that  eloquently  pourtrays  his  soitows.  In  silence  he  re- 
cords them : — 

"  Deeply  have  I  drunk  of  the  cup  of  giief :  its  ingredi- 
"  ents  were  bitter  ;  but  like  the  ch-aught  from  the  prescrip- 
"  tion  of  the  skUfui  physician,  its  effects  have  been  rather 
"  wholesome  than  otherwise.     Thank  God !" 

Among  the  few  who  occasionally  fi-om  a  distance  visited 
the  poet  at  Dore,  was  one  whose  name  I  have  great  plea- 
sm-e  in  uitroduciug,  then  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  now  a  physi- 
cian practising  at  Derby.  I  have  known  him  intimately 
many  years,  and  in  an  early  part  of  his  life  took  an  interest 
in  his  efforts  to  advance.  He,  like  the  poet,  is  a  gi'acefiil 
poet  himself,  and  has  the  merit  of  ha^dng  cut  his  way 
from  the  lower  strata  of  society  to  the  position  he  occupies, 
with  no  other  means  than  entei'prise,  perseverance,  and 
honoiu'able  conduct.  Dr.  Spencer  Hall  speaks  of  his  de- 
ceased fr-iend  in  tliese  t«rms,  and  fi'om  an  intimacy  wliich 
gives  to  his  words  the  weight  of  authority : — 

"  Richard  Furness  was  distinguished  far  and  wide  for 
"  his  literary  genius,  his  independence  of  thought,  his  ex- 
"  ceUent  social  feeling,  his  variety  of  infoimation,  his  public 
"  usefulness,  and  his  private  worth.  He  hated  aU  petty 
"  oppression,  and  dared  to  avow  it.  He  loved  aU  manldnd, 
"  and  made  liis  own  feelings  felt  by  others.  How  much  he 
"  wiU  be  missed  by  aU  who  knew  liim,  no  pen  can  teU ;  for 
"  at  the  social  board,  or  by  the  evening  fire, — in  aU  the  re- 
"  lations  of  husband,  father,  friend,  or  neighbour-, — it  is 
"  doubtful  if  he  has  left  a  more  genuine  man  beliind  him 
"  in  Derbyshh'e." 

In  1850,  six  years  after  the  death  of  liis  first  wife, 
Richard  Fui-ness  entered  again  into  the  matrimonial  state. 
He  married  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  'Mx.  John  Lunn,  of 
Staveley,  near  Chesterfield.  He  had  shown  judgment  in 
his  choice,  and  his  new  partner,  fr'om  the  excellent  qualities 
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she  possessed,  conti'ibutecl  to  the  comfort  of  his  decliuiug 
years.  Theu*  mdted  means  enabled  him  to  take  a  more 
commodious  dwelling  in  the  neighboiuiiood,  and  here  he 
spent  the  last  seven  years  of  his  Hfe.* 

In  an  early  part  of  tliis  memoir,  I  have  stated  that  he  was 
endowed  with  a  remarkably  robust  constitution,  and  such 
indeed  was  the  case.  He  was,  however,  for  more  than  ten 
years  previous  to  liis  death,  much  afflicted  with  liimioral 
astlmia,  and  diu'ing  the  winter  months  his  embarrassed 
breathmg  mifitted  him  for  active  bodily  exertion,  and  often 
confined  liim  to  the  house.  He  had  hkewise  been  a  martyr 
to  tic  douloureux  for  six  months,  with  few  short  intervals  of 
ease.  The  disease  was  seated  in  the  face,  and  in  its  har- 
rowing paroxjrms  extended  to  the  head.  He  has  described 
it  in  a  poem  which  none  but  a  sufferer,  and  a  poet  of  vigo- 
rous powders,  could  have  written.  The  pain  he  had  expe- 
rienced unfortunately  affected  his  memory,  and  though  he 
was  still  equal  to  sustained  mental  efforts,  it  was  with  a 
diminution,  of  which  he  was  fully  sensible,  of  the  force  and 
fehcity  wliich  formerly  characterised  them. 

Few  men  in  liis  position  of  Hfe  had  ranged  wider,  gone 
deeper,  or  retained  more  of  what  he  had  read,  than 
Richard  Fumess.  He  was  blessed  with  a  strongly  reten- 
tive memory,  and,  aided  by  a  quickness  of  perception,  what 
is  difficult  to  many,  was  easy  to  him.  He  was  profoundly 
versed  in  ancient  and  modern  history,  particularly  the 
former;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  bio- 
gi-aphy  and  travels.  The  elder  poets  had  had  more  of  his 
attention  than  the  moderns,  though  not  unfamiliar  mth  the 
latter.  Influenced  by  the  prevailing  criticisms  of  the  time, 
he  did  not  appreciate,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  others  of  their  contem- 
poraries.    It  is  not  improbable  that  he  formed  his  opinion 

*  After  this  union  he  was  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances. 
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of  them  from  the  less  favourable  portions  of  their  writings 
which  had  fallen  in  Ids  way.  The  "  Ancient  Mariner"  and 
"  Chi-istabel"  of  the  first,  and  the  "  Excursion"  of  the  second 
of  these  poets,  could  scarcely  fail,  had  he  perused  them, 
to  have  awakened  his  admiration  of  their  genius.  The 
poem  of  Wordsworth  abounds  in  exquisite  passages,  per- 
vaded by  a  fine  vein  of  philosophy.  It  is  occasionally 
tedious  and  prosaic,  but  how  often  does  it  dehght  with  fer- 
vid eloquence,  rich  imagery,  and  rare  illustration ! 

Richard  Fumess,  in  not  appreciating  the  thi-ee  writers 
mentioned,  was  not  singular.  The  criticism  of  that  period 
was,  in  some  cases,  unmeasured  in  its  abuse  of  them,  and 
would  scarcely  admit  that  they  possessed  any  genius  at 
all.  The  least  favourable  of  their  compositions  were  tm-ned 
into  ridicule,  and  even  beauties  were  so  treated  that  they 
were  made  to  appear  as  defects.  My  first  unpressions 
of  these  distinguished  poets  were  influenced  by  the  critics, 
deeming  them  impartial  and  enhghtened  judges ;  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  I  became  fully  sensible  of  their  liigh 
poetical  excellencies.  Some  apology  will,  therefore,  be 
found  for  the  Derbyshire  bard,  the  inhabitant  of  a  lonely 
and  isolated  locahty,  if  liis  views  were  formed  and  coloured 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  reviewers.  He  acknowledged,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  that  his  estimate  of  these  writers 
had  been  erroneous,  and  regretted  that  he  had  done  tiiem 
injustice  in  "The  Rag  Bag."  The  Unes  in  reference  to 
them  will  be  omitted,  as  they  would  have  been  had  he 
repubhshed  this  poem. 

Pope  was  tiie  deUght  and  study  of  the  poet,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  construction  of  many  of  his  hues.  The  pupU  has 
passages  not  unworthy  of  tiie  poUshed  and  inimitable  sati- 
rist, as  I  shall  subsequently  point  out.  He  was  never 
weary  of  quoting  the  exquisite  passages  of  Pope.  He  was 
famihar  with  the  poetical  and  prose  productions  of  Milton, 
and  ardently  admii-ed  his  stem  and  fearless  political  cha- 
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racter.  He  did  not  appreciate,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  genius  of  Burns.  While  he  freely  admitted  its 
singularly  gTeat  qualities,  he  thought  that  the  merit  of  many 
of  the  smaller  poems,  among  wliich  he  included  a  large 
proportion  of  the  songs,  had  been  overrated.  The  "  Gentle 
Shepherd"  of  Allan  Ramsay  was  an  especial  favourite. 

To  theology,  geology,  and  political  economy  he  had 
given  much  attention.  With  the  first  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  ;  had  read  numerous  -sAorks  on  the  subject,  and 
delighted  in  the  exliibition  of  his  knowledge,  wliich,  in  dis- 
putation with  opponents,  when  illiberal  and  unreasonable, 
was  not  unfrequeutly  seasoned  with  humoui-  or  keen  sar- 
casm. He  would  stand  no  incmstations  on  the  sacred 
volume ;  nor  had  he  any  relish  for  the  isms  which  divide 
society,  creating  boundary  hues  bet\\'een  man  and  man,  not 
simply  to  mark  opinion,  but  the  feelings  which  should  re- 
gulate the  intercourse  betA\'een  them.  With  these  distinc- 
tions he  had  no  sympathy.  His  large  and  enlightened 
spirit  did  not  acknowledge  tliem  as  matters  of  practical  im- 
portance ;  nor  did  he  spare  persecution  in  any  of  its  forms 
by  which  these  distinctions  are  often  clearly  defined. 

I  have  already  stated  that  his  acquaintance  with  music 
was  extraordinary.  He  bad  thoroughly  mastered  the  piin- 
ciples  of  it,  and  has  left  behind  a  mass  of  original  compo- 
sitions in  manuscript.  To  music  he  devoted  more  time 
than  to  any  other  pursuit.  With  him  it  was  a  passion,  and 
active  almost  to  the  day  of  liis  death.  Poetry  compared 
with  music  was  a  secondary  consideration.  Towards  that 
his  regards  were  fitful, — towards  this  constant. 

The  older  writers  of  fiction  he  had  pored  over  with 
intense  delight.  With  the  modern  novelists.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Lytton  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Wan-en,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  he  was  famihar. 

Nature,  at  Ids  birth,  had  shaped  him  for  a  poet.  He  did 
not  lisp  in  munbers,  but  in  the  eaiiy  manifestations  of  the 
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child,  there  were  the  elements  of  poetiy,  hiunoiir,  wit,  and 
fun,  and  a  lively  sensibility  to  these  qualities.  He  was  not 
a  mild  and  docile  child,  easy  to  manage  and  dii-ect.  He 
was  wayward  and  seK-willed,  and  in  seai'ch  of  the  strange 
and  unkno-nTi,  would  occasionally  play  the  tniant,  and  the 
leathern  thong  was  the  reward  of  his  transgi'essions. 

The  poet  was  accustomed  to  gather  ai-ound  his  hearth 
the  different  members  of  his  family  and  fiiends  on  new- 
year's  eve,  on  wliich  occasion  the  social  entertainment  was 
preceded  by  his  reciting,  in  an  impassioned  and  feeling 
manner,  the  "  Funeral  of  the  Old  Year,"  after  which  the 
posset  was  passed  fi'om  hand  to  hand.  This  poem  is 
spoken  of  by  Montgomery,  and  it  desei-ves  all  his  praise, 
m  the  following  terms.  His  remarks  are  addi'essed  to 
John  Holland,  one  of  his  biographers,  iu  I84fi  : — "  There  is 
in  this  dnj's  Iris  a  Httle  poem  by  a  poor  man  of  Dore  moor 
side,  Richard  Fiimess,  the  author  of  '  The  Rag  Bag,' — 
which  is  of  an  exceedingly  striking  chai'acter,  and  without 
reference  to  the  cii'cimistances  of  the  author,  contains 
passages  of  genuiae  poetry.  Coleridge,  you  know,  has  a 
splendid  ode  '  On  the  Departing  Year' ;  but  I  thiok  you 
wiU  agi-ee  with  me  that  the  '  Old  Year's  Funeral,'  by  the 
humble  mountain  bard,  is  worthy  of  a  comparison  with  it."* 

The  poet,  from  the  commencement  of  his  apprenticeship, 
at  Chesterfield,  was  acquiring  information  that  unfitted  him 
to  be  a  man  of  regular  business  habits.  Poetry,  music, 
and  kindred  tastes  and  accompHsliments,  were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  impart  attractions  to  a  manual  occupation. 
His  failiu'e  of  success  at  Eyam  is  evidence  of  the  fact. 
The  situation  of  schoolmaster,  ia  a  lonely  distiict,  was, 
from  the  leisiu'e  wliich  it  afforded,  and  the  studies  \\ith 
which  it  was  congenial,  adapted  to  liis  mental  constitu- 
tion,— his  necessities  for  active  and  diversified  employment. 

*  Life  of  Montgomery.  By  John  Holland  and  James  Everett. 
Vol.  vi.,  page  328. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  soon  after  enteiing  on  his  ap- 
prenticesliip,  he  sent  home  to  liis  parents,  in  place  of  a 
plain  prose  letter,  a  poem  entitled  "  My  Lite,"  in  which  he 
depicts  the  incidents  of  his  infancy  and  childhood.  No 
copy  had  been  preserved.  Fifty-two  years  had  rolled  over 
since  it  was  written.  One,  however,  has  been  recovered, 
though  probably  not  precisely  correct,  and  in  a  way  that 
shews  that  a  retentive  memory  was  possessed  by  other 
members  of  the  Furness  family.  The  sister  of  the  i)oet, 
Mrs.  Holmes,  mother  of  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Holmes,  surveyor, 
Shefiield,  was  applied  to,  a  person  sixty  years  of  age,  to 
ascertain  if  she  had  any  recollection  of  it.  She  at  once 
repeated  the  whole,  comprising  twenty  verses.  She  had 
retained  tliem  fi-om  gii-lliood,  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  think- 
ing them  wonderful.  They  are  doggrel,  but  not  destitute 
of  merit  as  the  production  of  a  raw  youth  fom-teen  years  of 
age.     He  describes  hunseK  under  the  name  of  Paul ; 

My  name  it  was  Paul  you  must  know, — 
But  folly  indeed  was  my  name; 
Bob  Bridge  was  my  only  great  foe, 
And  we  fought  many  battles  for  fame. 

The  village  was  visited  by  a  poor  man  who  sold  crockery 
ware,  and  probably  from  some  deficiency  of  intellect,  which 
children  readily  discover,  was  often  teased  by  them.  The 
poet  was  one  of  this  number  : 

One  day  as  old  Cohbleston  sold 
His  ware, — t'was  the  poriinger  pot, — 
I,  in  my  blue  frock  very  bold, 
Asked  Cobbleston  what  he  had  got  ? 

The  jeering  old  blade  cock'd  his  eye, 
And  shook  a  great  slick  full  of  knots, 
But  I,  bent  on  fun, — and  not  shy. 
Said,  Cobbleston  have  you  got  pots  ? 

The  follo^ving  incident  which  he  mentions  occurred  when 
he  was  four  years  of  age.  His  uncle  Peter  and  he  were 
alone  in  the  house.     His  mother  had  hung  for  safety  a 
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basket  of  eggs  on  a  liook  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  wliicli 
they  were.  Peter,  nodding  in  liis  chair  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  was  asked  by  the  young  ui'chin,  what  there  was 
in  that  basket  ?  He  griiffly  replied,  "  Nought  for  thee." 
The  child  waited  until  Peter  had  passed  tlie  stage  of  nod- 
ding, and  then  came  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  : 

One  day,  Mrs.  Paul  hung  some  eggs 
In  a  basket  up  high  like  a  rook  ; 
But  Paul  was  too  short  on  the  legs 
To  reach  up  aloft  to  the  hook. 

Now  no  one  hut  Peter  and  I  in  the  house, 
I  fetched  a  long  brush  from  the  door, 
And  then,  with  a  terrible  souse, 
The  eggs  all  came  down  to  the  floor. 

On  this,  Peter  sternly  arose. 

And  kiek'd  up  a  sad  awful  riot; 

I  thought  't'would  have  ended  in  blows, 

But  I  critd, — pray  let  us  he  quiet. 

These  frequent  mishaps  and  his  restless  disposition  led  to 
his  being  sent  to  school  when  quite  young: 

But  now  to  the  school  I  must  go, 

To  learn  something  of  manners  and  sense; 

But  whether  I  learnt  them  or  no, 

I  could  always  make  some  good  pretence. 

There  is  sly  humour  in  these  verses  not  unworthy  of  a  boy 
fom-teen  years  of  age,  educated  in  a  village  school,  in  which 
there  were  no  weekly  themes  to  test  his  ability  in  compo- 
sition, by  which  his  latent  talents  would  have  been  roused 
and  strengtliened.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  the  mind,  for  as  Wordsworth  has  justly  and  beau- 
tifully remarked,  "  The  boy  is  the  father  to  tlie  man." 

My  task  would  be  imperfectly  performed  were  I  not  to 
present  a  pictiu-e  of  the  habits  of  the  poet  on  the  domestic 
hearth.  It  is  here  that  the  holier  and  more  engaging 
qualities  of  man  have  a  fittmg  stage  for  thek  exliibition. 
It  was  here  that  Pdchard  Fui-ness  displayed  the  delicate 
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considerations  of  the  husband,  and  the  endearments  of  the 
parent.  In  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  business  could 
afiford  to  lay  aside  its  duties,  the  hours  were  winged  in 
their  flight  by  music  and  singing,  the  bass  viol  and  viohn 
being  played  by  two  members  of  the  family.  The  sickness 
of  the  poet,  and  the  settlement  of  the  elder  sons  in  Hfe, 
interfered  with  these  amusements  of  late  years. 

The  exquisite  touches  of  the  immortal  Scottish  bard, 
descriptive  of  the  domestic  scenes  which  closed  tlie  toils 
of  the  day  beneath  liis  himible  roof,  had  here  more  than  a 
faint  hkeness.  Far  removed  from  affluence,  the  family  had 
its  social  and  intellectual  enjoyments. 

How  much  happiness,  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the 
crowd  bustling  after  wealth,  is  often  foimd  in  the  lowly 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  in  those  one  degree  liigher  in 
pretension  and  comforts.  The  luxmies  which  riches  pur- 
chase seldom  trouble  the  waiving  and  nightly  visions  of 
their  inmates.  They  feel  not  the  want  of  that  which  they 
have  not  known  ;  and  they  find  so  much  in  the  Uttle 
sphere  in  which  tliey  move  to  interest,  to  awaken  their 
passions  and  gratify  their  tastes,  that  time  speeds  rapidly 
on,  carrying  in  its  flight  as  much  of  real  pleasiu'e,  wliich 
has  to  live  in  the  futui'e  and  become  the  gi'een  spots  of 
memory,  as  exist  in  any  of  the  favoured  classes  of  society. 
How  beautiful  was  the  remark  of  Biuns,  when  walking  out 
one  fine  summer  morning  with  Dugald  Stewai't,  "  the  phi- 
losopher and  friend,"  noticing  the  curling  smoke  issuing 
from  cottages  in  the  distance,  he  obsei-ved,  "  That  the  sight 
gave  a  pleasure  to  his  mmd  which  none  could  understand 
who  had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  hapjiiness  and  the 
worth  they  contained." 

The  home  of  Richard  Fm-ness  was  of  this  kind.  Apart 
from  the  busy  world,  its  excitement,  its  struggles  for  pre- 
eminence and  distinction,  the  inmates  perfonned  their  ne- 
cessary duties,  cheerful  and  content,  without  embittering 
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the  future  with  the  anxieties  of  the  passing  day.  Biogra- 
phy which  makes  kuo■^^^l  these  truths,  and  the  conditions, 
mental  and  social  out  of  which  they  arise,  will  not  be  alto- 
gether uninteresting  to  others  in  the  same  position  of  Hfe. 

The  poet,  in  the  year  in  which  he  died,  writing  to  liis 
brother,  Mr.  Peter  Furness,  Stoney  Middleton,  then  on  a 
visit  in  London,  expressing  a  wish  that  the  change  might 
restore  Mrs.  P.  Fm-ness  to  perfect  health,  exclaims — 
"  Health !  that  one  word  is  a  jewel,  and  -will  be  most  highly 
"  esteemed  by  those  who  have  lost  it.  How  true  is  the  old 
"  Latin  adage  : — 

'  Bonum  magis  carendo  quam  finendo  cernitur.' 

"  Tiiily  we  perceive  the  blessing  more  by  the  want  of  it 
"  than  by  its  enjoyment.  I  know  this  experimentally,  and 
"  as  the  '  blossoms  of  death'  begin  to  put  out  over  my  fore- 
"  head,  and  the  palsied  fingers  of  time  to  tliin  '  my  flowing 
"  hair,'  I  can  only  calculate  that  my  transit  must  be  a  short 
"  one ;  still  I  have  many  blessings  for  which  I  ought  to 
"  be  extremely  thankful : — 

'  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfnlness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.'  " 

In  the  same  letter,  the  poet  mentions  symptoms  which  in- 
dicated a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution  at  no  distant 
period.  There  were  just  grounds  for  his  own  prediction, 
and  he  was  too  well  informed  on  matters  of  this  kind  not 
to  be  fully  sensible  of  them.  The  Unes  he  quotes  from 
Gray  express  sentiments  not  only  natural  to  him,  who  had, 
in  virtue  of  his  mental  endowments,  largely  enjoyed  life, 
but  to  the  lettered  and  unlettered  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  Rev.  J.  T.  F.  Aldi-ed,  the  present  incimibent  of  the 
church  at  Dore,  Richard  Furness  had  a  valued  fiiend,  who 
not  less  appreciated  the  worth  of  the  man  than  the  genius 
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of  the  poet.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  humble  cot- 
tage, and  took  a  warm  interest  in  tiie  well-being  of  its  in- 
mates. His  kindness  was  not  fitfiil — operating  at  long 
intervals — it  was  indeed  constant.  To  this  gentleman  the 
family  willingly  record  their  deep  obhgations,  not  of  a 
pecuniaiy  character,  but  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature. 
When  the  last  days  of  the  sufferer  came,  and  they  were 
unexpected,  this  friend  was  unremitting  in  his  attentions, 
and  soothed  the  pillow  of  death.  The  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, for  he  was  both,  contemplated  liis  end  -udth  caLmuess 
and  dignified  composmre.  Without  a  nnu'mm-  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  will  of  liis  God.  He  died  December  13th, 
1857,  and  was  interred  at  Eyam  church.  Such  was  the 
esteem  in  wliich  he  was  held,  that  the  hearse  was  followed 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  road  by  numbers  of  the 
parishioners ;  and  on  approacliing  Eyam,  liis  bu-th-place, 
was  met  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  anxious 
to  testify  their  feelings  of  respect  towards  one  whose  name 
will  long  be  associated  ^\dth  tliis  Athens  of  tlie  Peak. 

This  Reverend  gentleman,  who  had  officiated  at  the  second 
maniage  of  the  poet,  performed  the  last  sad  rites  to  de- 
parted worth  and  genius.  He  was  interred  in  the  church- 
yard at  Ej^am,  close  to  some  fine  ehns,  the  branches  of 
wliich  shade  his  grave.  These  trees,  which  in  cluldliood 
had  been  objects  of  interest  to  liini,  he  alludes  to  at  the 
conclusion  of  "  The  Rag  Bag"  : — 

Near  those  tall  elms,  in  that  sequestered  spot, 
Tbere  all  these  rags  in  quietness  shall  rot, 
With  their  poor  bard,  who  never  sung  for  fame, 
(Since  rags,  and  shrouds,  and  mortals,  are  the  same.) 

I  have  thus  briefly  brought  to  a  close  the  biography  of 
Richard  Fumess.  If  it  contains  no  lessons  of  practical 
wisdom,  no  examples  of  industry  and  of  untu'ing  efforts  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  calculated  to  stimulate  others 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  the  fault  is  in  tlie  \^^.iter,  and  not  the 
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subject.  It  has  not  been  written  simi^ly  to  record  tlie 
achievements  of  tlie  poet,  but  of  tlie  man.  The  poet,  as 
expressed  in  measured  numbers,  was  only  a  part  of  him, 
and  a  small  part  in  the  history  of  a  career,  in  which  a  poor 
man,  inspu-ed  by  noble  aspirations,  gathers  along  his  path, 
from  boyhood  upwards,  knowledge  which  few  in  happier 
cii'cumstances  possess.  The  example  is  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  to  the  young  it  has  a  special  application.  They 
have  constantly  been  present  to  my  mind  in  this  shght 
literary  labour.  Let  them  not  despau'  in  theii'  efforts  to 
conquer  difficulties,  nor  be  depressed  by  temporary  disap- 
pomtments.  Both  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  not 
only  of  genius,  lowly  bom,  but  of  every  himian  being  bat- 
tling with  the  world  for  larger  space  in  wliich  to  display 
Ids  powers.  Let  tliem  remember  that  the  additional  groimd 
they  gain  is  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  has  to  be  won  by 
superior  talent,  energy,  or  perseverance.  Failm-e  of  suc- 
cess lies  less  with  others  than  ourselves.  To  complain  of 
the  want  of  leisure  to  improve  their  minds,  is  generally 
evidence  of  the  want  of  will  to  undertake  manfully  the 
task.  Richard  Furness  made  time  out  of  the  silent  hoiu's 
of  night — the  same  exists  for  them,  and  time  which  was 
not  vacant  on  his  hands  at  their  age,  to  be  profitably  em- 
ployed according  to  the  stirring  impulses  of  his  nature. 

Li  this  biography,  the  multifarious  occupations  of  the 
poet  have  frequently  been  mentioned,  and  he  has  himself 
described  them  in  the  verses  given  in  a  preceding  page.  It 
may  probably  be  unagiaed  by  some  that  his  income,  from 
these  numerous  sources,  was  much  larger  than  the  tone  of 
my  remarks  would  imply.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  rise  to 
any  false  impressions  on  this  subject.  In  the  height  of  his 
worldly  prosperity,  holding  several  pubhc  offices,  and  exer- 
cising his  talents  in  a  variety  of  ways,  wliich  added  some- 
tliing  to  his  pecuniary  resources,  liis  income  never  exceeded 
£S0  per  annum. 
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Wlien  it  is  taken  into  account  that,  as  schoolmaster, 
parish  clerk,  and  registrar,  he  had  to  maintain  a  respect- 
able position  in  society,  wliich  exacted  expense  in  regard 
to  dress  and  other  matters,  not  only  in  reference  to  himself, 
but  a  wife  and  six  cliildren,  it  is  clear  that  his  chcum- 
stances  would  not  be  exempt  from  struggles  and  difficulties, 
which  at  times  would  be  acutely  felt.  This  was  the  case 
when  he  lost  the  appointment  of  schoolmaster  by  which 
his  income  was  greatly  reduced. 

With  the  diminution  of  this,  he  ran  not  into  debt.  He 
lessened  his  expenditiu-e,  and,  not  less  erect  in  his  mental 
stature,  asserted  his  independence  and  manfully  and  bravely 
upheld  it.     His  moral  corn-age  was  a  species  of  genius. 

I  shall  venture  to  oifer  a  few  remarks  on  the  poems 
that  are  here  presented,  in  the  hope  that  the  reader  may 
be  induced  to  study  them  A\ith  attention.  The  gi-eater  part 
contain  passages  of  considerable  poetical  excellence,  and 
will  bear  a  comparison  mth  the  productions  of  writers  of 
higher  name.  In  satire,  dramatic  power,  and  description, 
few  ia  the  same  sphere  of  life,  shut  out  from  the  busy 
world,  its  awakening  and  stimulatmg  influences,  have  sur- 
passed Richard  Furness.  His  poetry  is  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous. It  has  the  characteristics  of  a  by-gone,  rather  than 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  free  from  all  sickly  aflectation, — 
or  attempts  to  be  great  on  slender  means.  What  he  felt  he 
expressed  without  any  anxious  effort  as  to  the  effect. 

"  The  Eag  Bag,"  no  very  attractive  title  for  a  poem,  was 
pubhshed  in  1832.  It  was  read  in  manuscript  by  James 
Montgomery,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  that  appellation, 
in  place  of  "  The  Battle  of  Rags,"  which  the  poet  had 
adopted.  The  whole  of  the  impression  was  quickly  sold, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  copies  might  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  The  author  was  often  sohcited  to  print  a  second 
edition,  but,  £i-om  reasons  unexplained,  declined.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  among  these  were   the    beneiical   results 
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whicli  had  taken  place  from  the  repeal  of  unjust  laws,  and 
the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country ; 
and  LUfewise,  an  unwillingness  to  keep  alive,'to  Ms  personal 
annoyance,  the  angry  passions  of  the  clergy,  whom  in 
strong  and  scathiug  langTiage  he  had  rouglily  handled. 

The  reader  acquainted  with  the  later  productions  of 
Ehenezer  EUiott,  will  observe  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  poets  on  pohtical  and  reli- 
gioxxs  subjects.  They  were  equally  eloquent  in  denouncing 
what  they  conceived  to  be  injustice  in  Church  and  State. 
It  will  not  be  denied  that,  at  tlie  tune  they  wi'ote,  tp-anny, 
flagrant  abuses,  and  hypocrisy  were  rampant,  and  merited 
the  lash  which  fibnest  indignation  apphed.  There  is  still 
room  for  satire  and  invective  in  the  same  direction. 

A  generation  succeeding  an  extraordinary  political  agita- 
tion, whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages,  takes  no 
pains  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  circumstances  wliich  had 
excited  manldnd, — convulsed  society :  hence,  in  studying 
records,  whether  vei-se  or  prose,  wliich  have  survived  the 
occasion  that  gave  them  birth,  its  refined  taste  is  wounded 
at  the  harsh  terms,  the  coarse  epithets,  and  the  keen  and 
withering  language  employed.  It  does  not  appreciate  the 
necessity  of  them.  I  am  not  tlie  apologist  of  what  may  be 
objectionable  on  these  several  heads.  There  is  much  that 
the  writers  themselves,  ia  a  calmer  state  of  the  understand- 
ing, would  regret.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  suggest  an  apology 
that  will  cover  a  multitude  of  faults.  Men,  in  whose 
souls  nature  has  breathed  a  greater  portion  of  fire  than 
belongs  to  common  clay,  sufi"eiing  fr'om  acknowledged  in- 
justice, toiling  almost  in  vain  for  daily  bread,  and  endowed 
with  sensibilities  that  expose  a  large  sui-face  to  outward 
impressions,  must  not  be  expected,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
genius,  to  be  meekly  tolerant  or  phUosopliically  cool.  The 
day  in  which  they  lived  required  weapons  adapted  to  the 
wrongs  that  existed,   weigliing  hea^aly  on  industay  and 
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social  well-being.  Tlie  masses  had  to  be  instructed, — they 
had  to  be  formed  into  peaceful  warriors,  moving  as  one 
man  in  the  dii-ection  of  their  rights ;  and  among  those  who 
pointed  out  these,  and  rendered  them  intelligible  to  tlie 
meanest  caj)acity,  were  Ebenezer  EUiott  and  Richard  Fur- 
ness. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  regretted  that  genius,  in  tlie 
excitement  of  the  moment,  should  use  language  wliich  robs 
poetry  of  its  charms  and  the  power  of  pleasing.  Agitation, 
how  successful  soever  it  may  have  been,  or  great  the  ends 
to  which  it  contributed,  soon  loses  tlie  interest  which  in- 
vested it,  and  an  exceedingly  faint  impression  is  left  on  an 
after  age  of  tlie  benefits  it  conferred.  Manldnd  have  bad 
memories  for  favours  received, — remai'kable  acuteness  for 
those  in  prospect. 

Poetry  to  Irve  and  dehglit  must  be  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  tastes  and  feehngs  of  hiunan  natiu'e, — in  their 
general  character  mimutable,  —  and  not  with  temporary 
emotions,  wliich  can  never  be  accurately  brought  home  in 
their  tlirHling  unportance  to  after  times.  Wliatever  w'ounds 
the  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  or  taste  of  less  pretensions, 
is  a  drawback  to  the  pleasui'e  that  poetry  would  otherwise 
yield. 

Richard  Furness,  except  in  "The  Rag  Bag,"  has  scarcely 
a  word  in  liis  numerous  compositions  with  which  the  most 
fasticUous  critic  can  find  fault.  He  is  as  chaste  as  Cowper 
or  Montgomery;  and  some  of  his  minor  poems,  for  their 
fancy,  appropriate  imagery,  and  happiness  of  expression, 
will  suffer  little  by  a  comi)arisou  with  the  productions  of 
either,  admirable  as  was  tlie  latter  poet  in  his  less  ambi- 
tious efi'orts. 

"  The  Rag  Bag"  is  singiilar  and  original  in  its  concep- 
tion, and  was  eminently  fitted  to  display  the  rehgious, 
political,  and  social  sentiments  of  the  writer.  It  gave  him 
ample  scope  for  bringhig  prominently  into  view  tlie  several 
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classes  of  society,  in  connection  witli  their  vices,  failings, 
and  sufferings.  It  was  the  Bag  of  the  rag-gatlierer  filled 
with  such  articles  as  a^e  usually  collected.  The  ass  wliich 
earned  it  is  suddenly  enchanted  on  the  road, — will  proceed 
no  fui-ther, — and  then  the  vaiious  contents  which  had  be- 
longed to  persons  very  differently  circumstanced  in  hfe,  are 
in  succession  tlie  speakers. 

The  fi-ontispiece  to  this  volume  is  the  work  of  the  poet. 
It  was  a  pen  and  iuk  sketch  iutended  to  accompany  "  The 
Rag  Bag"  on  its  fii'st  pubhcation,  but  on  account  of  the 
expence  that  would  have  been  inciu-red  iu  engi-aviag  and 
printing  it,  tlie  idea  was  abandoned.  It  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination for  its  conception  and  execution,  and  the  satire 
it  embodies.  Mam  Tor  is  the  high  mountain  iu  the  dis- 
tance. The  mile-stone  on  which  the  rag-gatherer  sits,  in- 
dicates that  he  is  twelve  ndles  fi.-om  Sheffield  and  six  from 
BakeweU.  There  is  character  ia  his  figiu-e.  On  his  staff 
is  WTitten  "  satu'e."  The  moon  asks  "  What  is  the  matter 
below?"  He  replies:  "At  it  as  usual."  The  expression 
of  the  ass  is  iu  excellent  keeping  with  the  subject.  On 
analysing  the  phrenological  numbers  and  the  quahties  they 
signify,  we  find  No.  4,  Pride,  and  Profligacy,  is  at  the  top 
of  tiie  bag,  wlule  Poverty,  Hospitahty,  Ptehgion,  and  Ho- 
nesty, ai-e  at  the  bottom.  There  are  other  poiuts  deserving 
of  notice. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  a  description  of  an  autumnal 
evening,  and  merits  attention  fi:om  its  ti-utiifulness  and  the 
easy  and  harmonious  flow  of  its  munbers. 

Now  had  rich  Ceres  led  her  laughing  train 
Of  sunburnt  reapers  from  her  fields  of  grain  ; 
Day's  golden  wheels  lagg'd  on  the  sultry  hours, 
Labour  had  left  his  task,  and  bees  their  flowers, 
And  rural  damsels,  with  replenished  pails, 
Their  dappled  herds  to  pasture  in  the  vales ; 
While  fountain  nymphs  retired  to  crystal  caves, 
As  day's  bright  orb,  hung  o'er  the  western  waves, 
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Shed  o'er  the  world  a  faint,  departing  ray, 

And  cast  the  mountain's  shadows  o'er  my  way; 

Then  placid  evening,  night's  fair  sister  queen, 

Id  silence  held  her  solitary  reign, 

Save  o'er  the  fold  and  deep  embow'ring  grove. 

Where  birds  in  dreams  renewed  their  songs  of  love, 

Where  sounds  Eolian  moan'd  through  hollow  rocks, 

Soft  music,  soothing  to  the  resting  iiocks ; 

Or  where  the  cataract  answered  from  the  hills. 

The  gentler  murmurs  of  a  thousand  rills  ; 

As  rose  the  moon  o'er  orient  realms  afar, 

In  star-crowned  glory,  on  her  silver  car. 

Threw  fiom  the  mountain  tops  her  modest  light, 

And  bathed  her  beauties  in  the  dews  of  night. 

One  of  these  lines  miglit  have  been  left  out  \^ith  advan- 
tage : — 

'While  fountain  nymphs  retired  to  crystal  caves, 
As  day's  bright  orb  hung  o'er  the  western  waves. 

The  poet  found  these  nymphs  in  books,  not  in  natiu'e,  and 
what  is  not  here  should  not  liave  been  used  in  a  pictm-e  of 
external  objects  which  are  supposed  to  appeal  to  the  senses. 
He  is  not  often  guilty  of  faults  of  tliis  kind. 

This  description  of  an  autiunnal  evening  is  di'awn  from 
sounds  and  scenes  with  wliich  the  poet  had  been  familiar 
from  infancy.  Ej^am,  and  the  siuTounding  country,  where 
in  boyhood  he  had  wandered,  are  unsurj)assed  for  the  mag- 
nificence and  loveliness  of  their  objects.  Bold  rocks,  lofty 
mountains,  widely  extending  vaUeys,  woods,  river  and 
lesser  streams,  are  the  exquisite  featiu'es  of  natiu'e  in  this 
part  of  Derbj'sliire  ;  and  will  vie  with  the  choicest  scenery 
of  Switzerland.  If  it  fall  short  of  the  rugged  sublimity  of 
the  latter,  it  equals  it  in  the  diversity  of  its  forms,  and 
the  beauty  with  wliich  these  ai'e  mvested. 

The  following  passage,  in  wliich  the  peasant  replies  to 
the  arrogant  assumption  of  a  lord,  exliibits  fancy,  vigour, 
and  Iviiovvledge,  and  shews  the  poet  in  one  of  the  happiest 
of  his  descriptive  moods :, — 
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See  !  the  peasant  blithe 
Sweeps  (lown  whole  fields  with  his  broad  sword,  the  scjthe, 
Leads  harvest  captive  to  his  stores  for  food, 
And  while  he  conqoers  famine,  sheds  no  blood  ; 
The  barn's  his  palace,  and  the  plough's  his  throne, 
The  flfil's  his  sceptre,  and  true  woith's  his  crown. 

No  gilded  toys  adorn  his  ample  shield, 
But  herds  of  cattle  quarter  on  his  field  ; 
Here  blushing  grapes,  and  there  fat  olives  grow, 
On  lofty  hills  that  shelter  vales  below. 
Where  yellow  harvests  wave  and  shepherds  rest. 
Sheaves,  sickles,  woolsacks,  sheep  hooks,  form  the  crest; 
Two  milk-white  steers  as  his  supporters  stand 
On  furrow'd  fields,  laid  out  on  either  hand ; 
In  nature's  office  his  great  name's  enroll'd, 
And  heaven  his  herald,  wrote  on  living  gold, 
T?ie  labourer  hire  deserves ;  the  ox  his  meat  ; 
But  he  that  will  not  work  ought  not  to  eat. 

The  description  of  the  paiish  workliouse,  for  its  minute 
and  accm-ate  painting,  is  not  inferior  to  tlie  achnii-able  deli- 
neations of  Crabbe.  The  pictiu'e  is  trae  to  natm-e,  and  is 
embodied  in  language  in  ■which  there  is  no  waste  of  words 
Almost  every  line  is  a  picture  in  itself: — 

Poor  orphans  dwell,  unblest,  unpitied  there, 
Nor  know  a  mother's  love  nor  father's  care. 
Age  on  bis  sticks,  forsaken  by  his  sons. 
And  honest  labour  stript  of  all  by  duns  ; 
The  jojless  widow  and  deseited  wife, 
The  unpension'd  soldier,  and  abandon'd  life ; 
There  drunken  dropsy  swells  upon  his  bed. 
And  near  him  palsy  shakes  his  feeble  head  ; 
Consumption  wastes  the  next  akin  to  death, 
And  wheezing  asthma  labours  hard  for  breath; 
There  charity  ne'er  warms  her  frozen  breast, 
Nor  scarcely  wraps  her  children  in  her  vest ; 
Want  stands  as  porter  at  the  hopeless  door, 
And  to  his  scanty  board  admits  the  poor. 
To  weekly  pensions,  sanctioned  by  the  law, 
To  useless  labour,  and  to  beds  of  straw. 

The  following  lines  need  no  words  to  recommend  them. 
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They  will  at  once  be  appreciated  for  tlieir  tratlifulness  and 
terseness.  Had  Pope  written  them  they  would  have  found 
many  admirers,  and  been  often  quoted  : — 

See,  Man  !  the  butt  of  envy  or  of  pride, 
If  rich — how  flatter'd  !  poor — how  all  deride! 
Prudent — mistrusted!  just — at  once  despised; 
By  wisdom  shunn'd,  by  folly  well  advised  ; 
His  youth,  a  flower ;  his  time,  a  blade  of  grass ; 
His  breath  a  vapour  and  his  strength  as  glass ; 
His  judgment  weak,  his  art  devoid  of  plan, — 
A  flash  his  glory,  and  his  life  a  span. 

The  extract  which  follows  displays  the  strong  feehngs  of 
the  poet  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  in  whom  he  always  took  a 
lively  interest,  and  will  show  with  what  success  he  had  stu- 
died the  versification  of  Pope : — 

Oh!  say  not  then,  ye  sons  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Contented  be  the  poor  till  God  provide; 
God  has  provided  for  the  labouring  poor, 
Tas-eating  idlers  rob  them  of  the  store, 
With  pimps  and  gamblers  riot  on  the  spoil, 
And  pawn  their  sinews  for  a  harlot's  smile ; 
Give  front  to  shame,  to  worthlessness  a  name, 
To  merit  misery,  and  to  cowards  fame. 
To  learning  want,  to  reckless  tyrants  crowns, 
To  patriots  dungeons,  and  to  swordsmen  gowns. 

Some  of  the  expressions  in  these  lines  will  remind  the 
reader  of  my  old  friend  Ebenezer  Elliott : — 

"  Tax-eating  idlers  rob  them  of  their  store." 

The  two  poets  resembled  each  other  in  several  of  their 
mental  characteristics.  In  pohtics  they  were  equally  libe- 
ral— in  fact,  thorough  radicals  ;  bitter  in  their  invectives 
against  the  aiistocracy  and  the  Estabhshed  Church — the 
abuses  and  evils  which  they  represented ;  felt  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  the  corn-laws,  and  of  every  species  of  mono- 
poly ;  were  sternly  independent,  and  would,  for  the  cause 
they  advocated,  have  suffered  any  amount  of  persecution- 
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Elliott,  however,  was  all  fire  ;  he  could  not  reason  on  in- 
justice ;  his  argument  was  the  gushing  forth  of  fierce  jjas- 
sion,  which  agitated  and  thrilled  every  fibre  of  Iiis  body. 
He  trembled  with  emotion,  and  in  vain  laboured  to  give 
utterance  to  his  feehngs.  He  had  contemplated  pohtical 
and  social  wrongs  until  reflection  seemed  to  be  reduced  to 
one  idea,  made  up  of  aU  that  ever  occupied  his  brain,  and 
this  one  ivas  the  soul  in  a  state  of  ignition.  Wlien  politics 
did  not  interfere  with  the  fiow  of  Iris  thoughts,  wanned  into 
life  by  external  natare,  how  exquisite  he  was  in  descrip- 
tion ;  how  dehcate  and  faithful  were  his  touches  !  Misfor- 
tunes in  early  Hfe,  and  public  neglect  afterwards,  especially 
the  latter,  were  the  occasion  of  the  violence  and  bitterness 
with  which  he  expressed  himself.  No  man  had  a  keener 
thirst  for  fame,  and  for  twenty  years  he  struggled,  but  iri- 
effectually,  to  attain  it.  He  rushed  into  pohtics  with  a 
volcanic  force  and  wildness,  and  was  recognised  as  a  poet 
of  vigorous  powers.  His  day  of  appreciation  has  yet  to 
dawn.  He  has  not  taken  the  place  that  will  ultimately  be 
awarded  to  liim. 

Richard  Fui-ness  was  composed  of  less  fiery  elements. 
Though  a  man  of  remarkably  strong  feelings,  he  could 
afford  to  listen  to  objections,  and  would  be  temj)erate  even 
when  he  warmed  into  eloquence.  The  two  heads  of  the 
men,  in  size  and  conformation,  were  very  milike,  and  indi- 
cated the  difference  in  their  character.  That  of  Elhott  was 
exceeduigly  small.  What  brain  he  had  was  largely  in  the 
region  of  iatellect,  and,  beyond  its  appropriation  to  poetry, 
possessed  few  mental  endowments  that  would  have  enabled 
him  to  excel  in  any  other  pursuit.  The  faculties  of  his  mind 
were  ver'y  unequally  developed,  and  as  a  consequence,  im- 
perfectly balanced.  He  was  unmistakeably  a  poet,  and 
could  have  been  little  else.  He  had  no  breadth  or  compre- 
hensiveness of  iatellect.  His  ambitious  efforts  ai*e  failures. 
They  please  in  parts,  but  they  do  not  interest  in  their  iu- 
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tegrity.  When  he  treats  of  subjects  wliich  lie  within  the 
range  of  his  powers,  he  is  gi-eat. 

The  head  of  Richard  Furness  was,  as  previously  stated, 
massive ;  and  such  was  the  conformation  of  liis  brain,  and 
the  faculties  ivhicli  it  expressed  and  manifested  in  life,  that 
he  was  fitted  to  excel  in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally. 
Had  any  one  been  selected  for  his  particular  study,  he 
would  have  distinguished  himself.  In  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, architecture,  sculpture,  and  music,  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place.  Poetry  was  only  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  liis  mind,  and  scarcely  more  conspicuously 
displayed  than  the  rest. 

He  had  no  morbid  yearning  after  fame, — nevertheless,  in 
liis  difficulties  and  struggles  to  hve,  conscious  of  his  ta- 
lents, he  would  see  much  around  him  that  would  fail  to 
inspire  resignation  and  content.  It  is  easier  to  preach 
these  virtues  than  to  practise  them.  ]\Ien  on  whom  nature 
has  stamped  genius,  given  them  an  acute  perception  of  their 
worth,  discover  much  to  be  dissatisfied  with  in  the  unequal 
distribution  of  worldly  goods.  Such,  however,  was  his 
pliilosophy,  he  enjoyed  what  he  possessed,  and  created  few 
artificial  wants.  Though  in  position  not  in  the  golden 
mean  of  Horace,  he  secui'ed  that  independence,  and  mea- 
sure of  happiness,  wliich  tliis  is  supposed  to  confer. 

The  last  exti-act  I  shall  give  from  "  The  Rag  Bag,"  is  a 
portion  of  the  song  of  the  minstrel,  whose  broken  harp 
was" among  the  articles  it  contained.  With  this  song,  the 
poem  concludes : — 

Come,  honest  Muse,  to  gods  and  good  allied, 
As  genius  leads,  let  truth  and  fancy  guide. 
Direct  the  song :  thine  artless  numbers  bring 
And  still  support  this  last  attempt  to  sing. 
Wilt  thou  to  warlike  measures  be  confined, 
Eoll  back  old  ocean's  waves,  command  the  wind, 
Or  on  some  Alpine  height  in  terror  stand. 
Discharging  thunders  o'er  a  guilty  land ; 
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With  incantations  dark,  wben  surges  roar, 
Dash  foundering  vessels  on  some  desert  shore  ? 
No,  hither  come  in  peace ;  0  !  deign  to  dwell 
In  humble  guise,  in  giot  or  silent  dell, 
Where  winding  Derwent  pours  his  angry  floods, 
O'er  huge  misshapen  blocks  through  hanging  woods ; 
Where  the  blue  hills  in  bold  perspective  rise, 
And  marble  mountains  colonnade  the  skies ; 
Where  shepherd-clad  the  rustic  tends  his  flocks 
Beneath  the  grateful  shade  of  ivied  rocks; 
While  gently  leading  '  those  that  are  with  young,' 
The  vocal  valleys  echo  to  his  song; 
Groves,  rocks,  vales,  mountains,  catch  the  rural  strains, 
•  Wit,  mirth,  and  music  animate  the  plains  ; 

The  sylvan  damsels  flowery  garlands  bring, 
And  crown  the  shepherd,  love's  auspicious  king. 

No  one  who  reads  "  The  Rag  Bag"  with  attention,  will 
deny  that  it  exhibits  the  qualities  of  a  true  poet.  It  is 
rich  in  fancy  and  imagination,  and  shews  an  acute  obsei-va- 
tion  of  mankind.  It  has  passages  which,  for  their  \i- 
goTU',  terseness,  and  elegance,  would  do  honour  to  names 
of  greater  note.  Each  speaker  consistently  maintains 
his  character.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  poet  that  a 
broken  harp  should  be  among  the  contents  of  the  bag.  It 
has  inspired  some  of  the  finest  lines  in  the  poem,  and  en- 
abled the  ^saiter  to  close  it  in  strains  that  leave  a  pleasing 
impression  on  the  mmd. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  is  the  production  of  a 
man  who  for  manj'  years  followed  a  manual  occupation, 
which  afforded  little  leisure  for  mental  improvement,  and 
presented  few  objects  to  excite  and  refine  the  taste,  it  will 
be  admitted  to  have  sti'ong  claims  on  the  admiration  of 
those  who  have  judgment  and  taste  to  appreciate  liigh 
quahties  of  mind.  The  genius  it  displays  would,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  have  placed  the  poet  among 
the  illustrious  bards  of  his  country.  He  had  sti-ength  of 
pillion  for  higher  flights,  and  qualities  which  would  have 
sustained  them  with  grace  and  dignity. 
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The  "  Astrologer,"  the  second  and  longest  poem  in 
the  volume,  was  published  in  1836.  It  pleased  a  few,  but 
did  not  excite  any  general  interest.  The  relatives  of  the 
poet  deeming  it,  on  tliis  ground,  gi-eatly  inferior,  as  a  lite- 
rary production,  to  "  The  Rag  Bag,"  proposed  to  give  only 
a  few  extracts  from  it.  In  tliis  oj)ijiion,  I  could  not  concur. 
It  would  have  been  an  unwarrantable  injustice  to  the  poet. 
The  two  poems  are  certainly  very  unhke.  The  one  de- 
lighted for  the  moment,  and  Mill  to  some  extent  continue 
to  do  so,  on  accoiint  of  its  slashing  satke,  the  bitterness  of 
its  invectives,  and  the  vices  and  hj'pocrisy  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  expose.  In  fact,  it  spoke  a  language  which  the 
uneducated  could  understand.  Though  it  is  not  often  safe 
to  dispute  the  verdict  of  the  many  in  matters  which  appeal 
to  prevailing  tastes  and  passions,  nevertheless  then-  judg- 
ment is  valuable  only  in  reference  to  things  wliich  fall 
within  the  capacity  of  then*  apprehension  and  appreciation. 
The  "  Astrologer"  is  a  story  depicting,  and  that  faitlifully, 
the  manners,  habits,  and  limited  intelligence  in  \^ild  and  Ut- 
ile frequented  districts,  at  a  period  not  very  remote  from  the 
present.  The  subject  is  admirably  managed  fi'om  beguining 
to  end.  All  the  parts  are  closety  and  naturally  concatenated. 
It  abounds  in  dramatic  action,  and  the  interest  is  well  main- 
tained throughout.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  descriptive 
jiowers,  the  himiour,  the  mt,  and  the  great  and  varied 
knowledge  wliich  it  displays  in  connexion  with  astronomy, 
astrology,  the  nostrums,  and  the  once-vaunted  remedies  of 
the  followers  of  Esculapius. 

The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
extraordinary  of  the  kind  in  the  Enghsh  langmage.  It  will 
bear  repeated  perusal,  and  the  oftener  it  is  read  the  higher 
will  be  the  gratification  it  affords.  The  matters  of  which 
it  treats  were  pecuharly  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  poet. 
He  was  profoundly  acquainted  with  tlie  works  of  the  astro- 
logers and  alchemists  of  bygone  days,  and  with  the  igno- 
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ranee  and  superstition  of  their  dupes.  The  picture  which 
it  exliibits  of  both  is  not  exaggerated.  It  is  time  to  nature. 
In  its  striking  and  stai-tUng  features,  it  was  vivid  in  the 
recollection  of  many  of  the  aged  when  the  poet  was  a  school- 
boy, and  he  has  simply  embodied  facts  and  incidents  to 
which  he  had  often  Hstened,  related  by  the  credulous  and 
the  wise,  when  his  young  and  hungiy  ears  were  all  atten- 
tion. 

The  good  people  of  Derbyshire  must  not  tliinli  that  tliese 
remarks  reflect  severely  or  harshly  on  the  intelUgence  of 
their  forefathers.  The  darkness  wliich  rested  on  the  latter 
was  not  much,  if  any  less,  in  other  districts  of  the  country 
as  httle  frequented  as  those  which  ai'e  here  alluded  to. 

Civilization,  expressing  the  exercise  of  common  sense, 
advances  by  very  slow  degrees.  At  tliis  day,  and  in  tliis 
town,  an  asti'ologer,  and  a  man  lajdng  claim  to  a  superior 
education,  makes  an  exceedingly  comfortable  hving  by  fore- 
teUing  future  events  by  means  of  the  horoscope,  and  those 
who  attach  importance  to  his  predictions,  are  not  confined 
to  the  unlettered  of  society.  From  the  present  it  is  not 
difficult  to  ascend  to  a  not  very  distant  past,  to  discover 
what  would  be  the  mental  condition  of  the  labouiing  classes 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Derbyshire. 

The  machmery  of  the  poem  is  shght.  but  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  poet.  It  has  all  the  materials  neces- 
sary to  display  his  hmHom*,  satire,  and  strange  assortment 
of  knowledge.  Thor  Yule  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  are  with 
the  Astrologer,  the  principal  characters.  The  cottage  of  the 
lumible  pair,  -nitliin  and  vidthout,  is  painted  with  gi'eat 
felicity.  Some  parts  of  the  description  are  evidence  of 
acute  obseivation  of  the  external  fomis  of  nature  found 
only  in  connection  with  tlie  mining  distiicts  of  Derbyshii-e. 

Thor  Yule  falls  sick,  which  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity 
of  recounting  the  various  remedies  recommended  by  his 
friends.     He  has  shown  his  judgment  in  the  naming  of 
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these  officious  persons.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and 
afterwards,  the  devout  and  godly  had  designations  ex- 
pressive of  their  religious  qualities,  which  from  theh  length 
and  strange  combinations,  were  not  always  easy  to  pro- 
nounce. They  would  sound  oddly  to  modern  ears.  The 
same  practice  was  not,  at  that  time,  uncommon  in  these 
mining  districts,  with  tliis  difference — the  appellations  had 
no  reHgions  appHcation.  Hence,  we  have  in  the  poem, 
Stemple  Square-wood,  Smythain-sjmr-led,  Main-rake  Meer- 
stake,  and  others.  Singular  and  unmeaning  as  they  are  to 
us,  they  had  a  definite  signification  to  those  who  used 
them,  and  harmonise  admirably  mtli  the  period  to  which 
the  story  belongs,  and  with  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
poem. 

None  of  the  numerous  means  j)rescribed  and  tried  being 
of  ser\dce  to  Thor  Yule,  a  person  is  dispatched  ^vith  his 
water,  and  other  pai-ticulars,  to  a  Ben  Sydrach,  the  Astrolo- 
ger, who  resided  at  BakeweU.  This  brings  before  us  tlie 
wise  man  and  all  the  paraphernaUa  of  his  mystical  art. 
After  lengthened  enquiries  and  calculations,  the  messenger 
is  told  that  two  ounces  of  bole  ammoniac  must  be  obtained 
and  boiled  vsdth  milk,  "  at  ten  eventide."  The  bearer  of 
this  valuable  infonnation,  fi-om  stupidity  and  flight,  con- 
founds BOLE  ammoniac  witll  OLD  ALMANACK,  wllicll  WaS  OLD 

MooBE.  Tliis  led  to  the  boiling  of  the  latter,  as  the  grand 
specific  for  the  cure  of  Thor  Yule.  As  the  ahnanack  had 
the  figures  of  the  different  constellations  marked  uj)on  it, 
on  wliich  account  it  was  selected  by  tlie  poet,  the  occasion 
is  seized  for  describing  the  awd'ul  disturbance  wliich  takes 
place  among  the  planets,  rolling  and  tossing  against  each 
other  in  the  boiling  fluid.  This  part  of  the  jjoem  particu- 
larly merits  attention.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  luxuri- 
ated in  the  description,  and  the  way  in  wliich  the  subject  is 
handled  exhibits  no  mean  talent. 

When  the  poet  first  squared  his  thoughts  for  the  com- 
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position  of  this  work,  tlie  mistake  in  reference  to  the  remedy, 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  ahnauack,  were  the  leading  ideas 
in  his  mind,  and  kept  prominently  iu  view  for  the  purpose 
of  displaj'ing  his  astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  rich 
humour  with  which  he  overflowed. 

Such  is  the  maclmiery  of  this  remarkahle  poem,  slight, 
but  eminently  adapted  to  the  genius  and  multifarious  ac- 
quirements of  the  waiter.  The  story  aboimds  in  humour, 
satire,  and  exquisite  description. 

The  poem  was  not  a  hasty  production,  but  was  elaborated 
with  extreme  care,  as  is  evident  from  the  liigh  finish  of 
many  of  its  passages.  I  am  responsible  for  the  re-printing 
of  it  in  its  integiity,  and  am  unwiUing  to  believe  that  the 
accompKshed  critic,  much  better  qualified  than  myself  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  its 
claim  to  considei'ation  on  the  ground  of  its  varied  poetical 
excellences.  It  contains  not  a  word  offensive  to  good  taste. 
It  has  one  drawback,  which  will  occasionally  be  felt  by  the 
reader.  The  poet  has  at  times  employed  words,  the  mean- 
ing and  appHcation  of  which  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
miner,  and  the  operations  in  which  he  is  engaged.  It  was 
not  possible  to  avoid  tliis  defect.  The  Enghsh  language 
has  not  words  possessiug  a  corresponding  signification. 
They  do  not,  however,  occur  so  fi'equentfy  as  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  intelhgibihty  of  the  story.  A  glossary 
is  appended  to  explain  them. 

I  shall  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  poem  to  esta- 
bhsh  the  justness  of  the  foregoing  remarks.  The  following 
liues,  from  their  beauty  and  truthfulness,  describing  objects 
and  sights  found  only  m  these  inctiiresque  lead  mining  and 
marble  distiicts,  will  not  fail  to  an'est  attention  and  please 
the  reader  of  taste  : — 


An  ivied  yew  sprang  out,  above  the  cell, 
At  the  shy  entrance  dripped  a  crystal  well ; 
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Sweet-briar  and  woodbine  overhang  the  place, 

And  bloomed  inverted  in  its  glassy  face : 

Spar,  pebbles,  crystal  glittered  in  the  wave, 

Whence  dancing  sunbeams  played  along  the  cave; 

There  Luna  dipped  her  silver  limb  by  night, 

And  Vesper  kissel  the  fount  and  blessed  the  light : 

Bocks,  trees,  and  shrubs,  glowed  in  the  mirror  pure, 

And  heaven's  blue,  starry  cope  in  miniature. 

Stalagmii  graced  the  encrusted  marble  roof, 

Where  Idmion's  daughter  span  her  silver  woof; 

And  artless  nature  with  immortal  skill, 

Traced  life  and  beauty  with  her  magic  quill ; 

From  latent  'lembics  poured  her  petrid  stores, 

In  all  the  alchemy  of  gems  and  ores  ; 

With  summer,  gave  her  blossoms  to  the  stone; 

With  spring,  her  shrubs,  plants,  mosses  wild,  unknown; 

Strewed  from  her  hand  a  winter's  frost  around, 

Of  pearly  hail  and  snow,  on  purple  ground  : 

Formed  here  a  prism,  and  here  a  crystal  cone, 

There  bees  impendent,  round  a  hive  of  stone  ; 

Placed  in  the  fissures,  shell  fish,  reptiles,  worms, 

And  serpents  twisted  jn  a  thousand  forms  ; 

Above,  below,  in  rich  disorder  threw 

Jacinth,  rock  diamond,  crystal,  sapphires  blue — 

Eternal  adamant,  and  chrysolite, 

With  emeralds  green,  and  porpliyry,  black  and  white  ; 

Cornelians,  agates,  j aspers,  rubies  red, 

And  sparks  of  silver  on  a  golden  bed  : 

Like  dew-drops  trembling  in  the  varying  light, 

Or  stars  which  stud  the  glorious  throne  of  night. 

Here  dwelt  Thor  Yule,  and  Agnes  good,  his  wife, 

In  deep  seclusion  from  the  din  of  life  ; 

Unknown  to  fume,  and  to  the  world  unknown, 

The  wedded  hermits  of  their  wilds  alone. 

The  subjoined  lines  give  a  minute  description  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cottage  of  Thor  Yule,  wliich  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  Goldsmith  ta  the  Deserted  Village.  The  poet 
had,  from  infancy,  been  familiar  with  the  humble  abodes  of 
this  class  of  workmen,  who  in  times  past,  and  now  to  a  gi-eat 
extent,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  masters  rather  than 
of  labourers  receiving  stipulated  weekly  wages,  though  in 
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condition  only  a  shade  above  tlie  latter.  In  these  mining 
localities,  until  of  late,  companies  did  not  exist  for  the 
getting  of  the  lead  ore.  It  was  usual  for  tlie  workmen  them- 
selves to  join  for  this  purpose,  and  to  di\'ide  among  them 
the  produce  of  their  industry  resulting  from  the  sale  of  the 
metal.  From  tliis  cu'cumstance  many  of  them  were  enabled 
to  accumulate  money,  and  live  in  comparative  comfort. 
Thor  Yule  was  one  of  tliese ;  and  hence  the  somev,iiat  ease 
of  chfcumstances  wliich  tlie  interior  of  liis  cottage  displays.* 

Thor's  knitted  cap,  suspended  on  a  wire, 
And  hoddin  start-ups  warm'd  above  tlie  fire; 
His  mining  dress  the  wide  wood  chimney  bore, 
Dried,  stiff  with  yellow  dirt,  and  sparks  of  ore. 
The  mantle  glow'd  with  candlesticks  of  brass; 
The  shelf  of  pewter  shone  like  polish'd  glass  ; 
Mugs,  cups,  and  dishes  stood,  a  splendid  show, 
And  beechen  trenchers  reared  in  triple  row. 
A  sparry  vase  held  nature's  simpler  flowers; 
A  black  oak  larum  struck  the  noisy  hoars ; 
And  in  a  niche,  lor  hospitable  cheer, 
A  portly  jar  coutained  the  barmy  beer; 
•A  staff  of  mountain  crab,  jclept  Sir  Guy, 
With  ample  hook,  well-knotted,  hard  and  dry — 
A  gun,  (Srau-smeg,)  of  six  feet  long,  or  more. 
And  shepherd's  crook  the  naked  rafters  bore. 
Scythes,  sickles,  flails,  engross'd  a  corner  dark, 
And  meal,  and  meslin  filled  a  carved  ark. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  Historian  of  Eyam, 
for  the  following  precise  facts  concerning  the  condition  of  the  miners  : 
— "  The  character,  &c.,  of  Thor  Yule,  belong  to  the  times  when  miners 
were  conjointly  masters  and  workmen.  Mines  were  held  in  twenty-four 
shares,  and  were  generally  worked  by  the  shareholders.  Such  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  North  of  Derbyshire,  and  partly  in  the  South.  The 
large  companies  formed  and  forming  are  only  an  expansion  of  the  old 
system ;  the  24th  and  48lh  are  subdivided  to  1000th  and  loOOth,  &c. 
Thus,  great  capital  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  mines,  and  greater  develop- 
ment is  the  consequence.  At  the  time  of  the  supposed  Thor  Yule,  the 
metal  lay  nearer  the  surface,  and  did  not  require  much  capital  in  the 
working,  &c.     In  a  word,  Thor  Yule  was  both  master  and  workman." 

H  2 
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His  black  bassoon  adorn'd  an  oaken  screen, 
And  sacred  anthems,  Handel,  Crofts,  and  Green, 
Purcell  and  Blow,  Knapp,  Barber,  Cheetham  rare, 
And  ancient  music  with  the  notes  made  sqaare  ; 
Gavotts  and  bornpipes  for  the  country  wakes. 
With  airs  by  Rizzio,  from  the  "  Land  o'  cakes." 

Thor  Yule 

Could  rule  the  planets,  read  portentous  skies, 
Tell  fools  their  fortunes,  and  confound  the  wise : 
Yet  though  their  fortunes  by  his  skill  were  known, 
His  future  eye  could  nol  perceive  his  oivn. 

The  opening  of  the  second  Canto  is  fine.  The  last  ten 
lines  of  the  foUo^ving  extract  deserve  particular  notice, 
not  less  from  their  exquisite  finish,  than  from  their  appa- 
rent imitation  of  well-known  lines  in  the  "  Essay  on  Man," 
by  Pope.  The  Derbyshu-e  poet  had  tliem  clearlj^  in  his 
mind  when  he  penned  liis  own.  The  plagiarism,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  is  less  of  language,  than  of  a  striking  and 
comprehensive  idea;  yet  his  own  has  nothing  strictly  in 
common  with  that  which  suggested  it.  It  was  a  familiar 
remark  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  that  his  o^vn  talent  consisted  in 
making  the  thoughts  of  others  breed,  and  then  adapting 
them  to  his  purpose.  The  thoufjht  oi  Pope  has  this  re- 
lation to  that  which  Richard  Furness  has  elaborately  and 
beautifully  worked  out. 

With  pleasure  man's  not  uniformly  blest, 

Such  long  satiety  would  spoil  the  zest; 

Nor  are  the  sufferings  of  his  nature  vain, 

His  sweetest  moments  are  the  fiuils  of  pain  ; 

And  as  the  knife  a  sounder  healing  brings, 

So  virtue's  fountain  in  affliction  springs. 

The  stoi  ms  of  life  all  human  peace  assail, 

Or  in  the  capitol,  or  sheltering  dale  ; 

Alike  thi  y  drive  on  infancy  and  years, 

Each  eye  must  weep  the'  appointed  cup  of  tears; 

Or  if,  or  not,  God's  blessings  are  abused, 

From  pain  no  mortal  heaven  has  yet  excused; 

It  tends  alike,  the  coach  of  straw  and  down, 

The'  arthritic  monarch  and  rheumatic  clown ; 
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Smites  £sculapins  'midst  his  stores  of  health, 
And  baiters  Ctossua  through  his  walls  of  weal'h  ; 
Darts  in  the  whirlwind — floats  tipon  the  breeze — 
Creeps  down  the  vales,  and  hangs  upon  the  trees — 
Strikes  in  the  sunbeams — in  the  evening  cool — 
Flags  on  the  Jog,  and  stagnates  on  the  pool — 
In  films  (Btherial,  taints  the  vital  air — 
Steals  through  a  pore  and  creeps  along  a  hair — 
Invades  the  eye  in  light — the  ear  in  sounds — 
Kills  with  a  touch,  and  at  a  distance  wounds. 

The  lines  of  Pope  alluded  to  are — 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  G-od  the  soul ; 

That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  the  ethereal  frame; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees. 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part. 

As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair  as  heart, 

As  full  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns. 

According  to  the  pliilosophy  of  Pope,  which  in  his  day 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  and  objections  unworthy  of 
remembrance,  the  Sj)irit  of  God  produces  the  effects  so 
finely  described.  It  is  every  where,  and  in  everything.  The 
Derbyshu'e  poet,  ia  speaking  of  pain,  by  which  the  causes 
of  disease  are  implied,  gives  it  the  same  universal  agency. 

Darts  in  the  whirlwind — floats  upon  the  bretze. 
Creeps  down  the  vales,  and  hangs  upon  the  trees. 

It  is  in  this  application  of  the  idea  of  Pope,  and  in  the 
rythm  of  the  verse,  that  the  imitation  consists.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  the  Unes  of  the  modem  poet  with- 
out those  of  the  other  being  suggested.  Nor  indeed  are  th® 
former,  in  point  of  elegance  and  truthfulness,  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  immortal  bard  of  Twickenham.      But  they 
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have  not  the  same  claim  to  originaUty.     They  have  never- 
theless great  merit,  both  in  conception  and  execution. 

The  whole  of  the  second  Canto  is  vigorously  written. 
The  description  of  the  Astrologer,  old  Sydi'ach,  is  life-lilce 
and  admii-able  tlu'oughout.  The  tricks  wliich  he  practised 
were  employed  by  the  renowned  masters  of  the  mystic  art, 
to  exhibit  theii'  power,  and  act  on  the  fears  of  the  miserable 
dupes  who  consulted  them.  In  tlie  extract  which  is  here 
given,  is  a  portion  of  the  long  catalogue  of  remedies  which 
he  kept  for  suffering  humanity.  The  facility  with  which 
tlie  poet  moulds  uncouth  and  unfamiliar  words  into  harmo- 
nious verse,  and  apparently  without  effort,  is  no  ordinary 
accomphshment.  Burns  possessed  it,  and  Byron  in  an 
extraordinary  degi'ee. 

Frankincense,  foxglove,  fenugreek  and  galls, 

Garlic  and  ginger;  Sydrach's  staling  balls; 

With  viper  broth,  he  gave  his  patients  gratis : 

Kunrath's  old  aqu(B  magnanimilatis, 

Bear's  grease,  and  mummy,  foxlungs,  stone-horse  warts, 

Stag's  pizzle,  frog-spawn,  toads,  and  serpents'  darts ; 

Earth-worms,  and  wood-lice,  sea-horse-teeth;  and  horn 

Of  hart,  rhinoceros,  ram,  and  unicorn: 

A.ud  in  the  bladder  of  a  Lapland  stag, 

Spirit  of  moonshine,  smuggled  by  a  hag. 

In  spite  of  custom-house — the  lynx-eyed  boys 

Of  penal  plunder,  in  the  de'il's  excise; 

Wind-eggs  of  animalculse,  eighteen, 

A  most  approved  nostrum  for  the  spleen  ; 

Elk's  hoof  and  jOtttois  cranium  )minanum  : 

A  learned  black  dwarf  that  muttered  in  arcanum  ; 

A  salamander,  basking  in  a  blaze. 

Sublimed  by  Madness  from  the  lunar  rays. 

The  tliird  Canto  is  well  introduced  by  these  lines — 

Now  fair  Aurora  ushered  in  the  dawn, 
And  strew'd  with  orient  pearls  the  vernal  lawn, 
While  twilight  stole  along  the  mountains  grey, 
Taru'd  up  her  misty  skirts  and  iled  away. 
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Returning  milkmaids  cheered  the  vocal  vales, 
And  barns  responded  to  the  surly  flails  : 
The  jocund  rustic  whistling  at  the  plough, — 
The  shrill  piped  throstle  on  the  hawthorn's  bough, 
The  tuneful  groves — the  rusty  rooks'  loud  cry, 
And  merry  woodlark  waked  the  world  to  joy; 
When  Random  Rider  lighted  of  his  load. 
Escaped  from  Death,  right  gladly  took  the  road. 

The  boiling  of  Old  Moore's  Almanack,  which  contained 
thejigures  of  the  constellations,  allows  the  poet  to  indulge 
his  humour  and  display  his  Icaowledge,  and  the  subjoined 
extract  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  both. 

Then  boiled  old  Saturn,  Jupiter  his  son. 
Mad  Mars  and  Juno  capered  with  the  Moon  ; 
Mercurius  swift,  in  Cycloids  wildly  turned, 
As  Venus  fair,  on  Vesta's  altar  burned. 
To  calm  the  storm  wise  Pallas  uudertook, 
But  Ceres  slew  her  with  a  reaping  hook. 
The  lecherous  Goat  and  Ram,  of  envy  full, 
Now  ran  full  hutt  against  the  bellowing  Bull; 
While  Sagittarius  drove  his  winged  dart, 
A  cloth-yard  long,  through  Leo's  back  and  heart. 
The  sportive  Dolphin  lost  its  golden  fins. 
And  Virgo  prematurely  brought  forth  Twins, 

The  poem  concludes  in  tlie  following  imj)assioned  and 
appropriate  strain : 

May  Truth  Eternal  pour  a  flood  of  day 
Ou  sister  science,  and  direct  her  way  ! 
Bless  with  the  light  our  half- beclouded  age — 
Her  sun  beams  dart  on  superstition's  page — 
Illume  her  sons  ;  and  with  unerring  pen. 
Teach  human  brutes  to  think,  and  act  like  men: 
Blind  Pagan  priests  to  own  Jehovah  Lord, 
And  barn  the  idols  by  their  slaves  adored ; 
Convert  their  fanes,  by  bloody  Error  trod, 
To  peaceful  temples  of  the  living  God  : — 
Make  anti-Christian — hateful  discords  end, 
And  Mecca's  Mufti  be  the  Brahmins'  friend. 

*  *  *  « 

*  *  »  * 
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False  fear  shall  glide  into  her  shadowy  grave, 
And  mind  to  phantoms  cease  to  be  the  slave  : 
Witchcraft  and  priestcraft  bind  the  soul  no  more, 
One  God  and  only  One  shall  man  adore; 
On  one  vast  altar  shall  his  offerings  blaze, 
And  Heaven  accept  his  undivided  praise. 
The  story  of  "  The  Astrologer"  is  well  sustained  from 
the  begianiug  to  the  end.     The  interest  in  it  never  flags. 
The  principal,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  characters,  per- 
form their  several  parts  consistently.     Wliatever  may  be 
the  defects  of  the  poem,  a  want  of  humour,  satire,  fancy, 
and  vigorous  thought,  will  not  be  among  them. 

The  smaller  pieces  in  the  volume,  witli  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  never  been  pubHshed.  They  are  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  exhibit  the  versatile  powers  of  the 
writer.  They  were  composed  at  very  distant  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  tliirty  years.  The  devotion  of  the  miad  to 
mathematics,  music,  seulptui-e.  and  other  pursuits,  inde- 
pendently of  the  necessary  business  engagements  of  the  day, 
left  httle  time  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Had  Richard 
Furness  had  less  mental  capacity  in  other  directions,  in 
which  his  taste  was  gratified,  he  might  have  stood  out  more 
decidedly  as  a  poet,  but  would  have  been  greatly  modified 
in  character:  in  what  manner,  however,  it  is  in  vain  to 
speculate.  His  genius  would  have  been  more  concentrated, 
and  in  some  respects  might  have  chsplayed  gi'eater  excel- 
lences. Poetiy  would  have  been  a  passionate  pursuit,  he 
being  in  fact  fitted  for  Httle  else.  The  more  Limited  range 
of  liis  mind  would,  as  in  the  case  of  Ebenezer  EUiott,  have 
sharpened  his  perception  of  minute  objects  and  shades  of 
differences,  giving  to  Ms  style  the  qualities  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  painting.  But  what  he  gained,  in  the  fineness  of 
his  outhne  and  the  dehcacy  of  his  touch,  he  would  probably 
have  lost  in  breadth  and  power. 

Among  the  smaller  pieces  pai-ticularly  deserving  notice, 
is  "  The  Lost  Lad,  a  tale  of  the  Derwent,"  understood  to 
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be  founded  on  fact.  The  j)oet  lias  imparted  to  the  stoiy  a 
dramatic  interest.  The  description  of  the  stonn,  and  its 
effects,  and  of  the  disconsolate  mother,  will  suffer  little  by 
a  comparison  with  any  similai-  effort  in  the  language.  All 
the  circimistances  are  natui'aUy  introduced,  and  simply  and 
truthfully  related.  Tliis  poem,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  creations  of  the  poet.  And  as  nothing 
possessing  singular  merit,  destined  to  hve,  is  ever  in  the 
form  in  which  it  appears,  a  hurried  production — thrown  off 
at  a  heat, — the  young  who  imagine  such  to  be  the  case,  will 
probably  learn  with  surprise,  that  it  had  undergone  gi-eat 
changes  fi-om  its  first  conception,  and  had  been  most  care- 
fully elaborated  by  the  poet.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  the 
pains  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  last  piece  to  which  I  shall  aUude,  is  the  one  of 
which  Montgomery  speaks  in  very  high  terms, — "  The 
Old  Year's  Funeral."  He,  a  judge  of  such  matters, 
says  it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  "The  Departing 
Year,"  of  Coleridge.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

The  clock  in  oblivion's  moulderinfr  tower 
By  the  raven's  nest,  struck  the  midiiight  hour, 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  seasons  wept  over  the  bier 
Of  Old  Tin.e's  last  son — the  departing  year. 

Spring  showered  her  daisies,  and  dews  on  his  head, 
Summer  covered  with  roses  his  shelterless  head; 
And  as  Autumn  embalmed  his  bodiless  form, 
Winter  wove  his  snow  shroud  in  his  Jacquard  of  storm  ; 
For  his  coffin  plate,  charged  with  a  proper  device, 
Frost  figured  hia  arms  on  a  tablet  of  ice. 
While  a  rag  from  the  sun  in  the  interim  came. 
And  daguerreotyp'd  neatly  his  age,  death,  and  name. 

Then  the  shadowy  months  at  call, 

Stood  up  to  bear  his  pall, 
And  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  gloom 
Formed  a  vista,  that  reach'J  from  bis  birth  to  his  tomb. 
And  oh,  what  a  progeny  followed  in  tears — 
Hours,  minutes,  and  momeius— the  children  of  years! 
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Death  marsball'd  th'  array, 
Slowly  leading  the  way, 
With  bis  darts  newly  sharpened  for  New- Year's  day. 

***** 

The  reader  who  does  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  tliese 
lines  is  certainly  deficient  in  taste.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  find,  in  the  same  space,  in  the  English  language,  happier 
imagery,  or  fancy,  more  gracefully  and  exquisitely  displayed. 
The  whole  is  true  poetry,  and  what  few  poets  have  sur- 
passed. 

With  these  observations  I  close  my  sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Richard  Furness.  Would  that  it  were 
worthier.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  my  inadequacy  to  do 
justice  to  the  task  imposed  upon  me.  It  is  my  first 
attempt  of  this  land,  and  probably  will  be  the  last.  Like 
the  poet,  I  have  j)resumed  to  express  my  own  opinions 
freely,  and  \\'ith  what  propriety  it  is  for  others  to  deter- 
mine. My  endeavour  has  been  to  bring  prominently  into 
view  the  genius  and  mental  eudo^^TQents  of  an  extraordi- 
nary man ;  and  while  faithfully  depicting  these,  I  have  been 
prompted  and  encouraged  in  my  labour  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  results  of  it,  in  a  pecuniary  form,  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  two  unmarried  daughters  of  the  poet. 
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A   SATIRE. 


IN  THREE  CANTOS. 


What  1  have  heard,  permit  me  to  relate. 

Virg.  ^n.  VI,  ver.  266. 


DEDICATION. 


To  JOHN   BULL,   Esquire. 


John, 


A  GREAT  number  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
have  been  successively  thought  upon,  as  the  most  eligible 
persons  to  whose  care  I  ought  to  confide  tliis  production : 
but  on  matiu'e  reflection  I  am  convinced  that  no  one  is  so 
well  wortliy  of  the  honour  as  yom-self ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
wish  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  I  cannot  pay  divine  re- 
spect to  the  Aristocratic  part  of  the  British  nation  imder 
the  form  of  an  Ass,  so  neither  ^vill  I  sacrifice  to  the  Popu- 
lar part  thereof  under  the  figm-e  of  a  Bull. 

Poets  confer  immortahty  upon  none  but  themselves.  The 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  the  Mneid,  and  even  the  bright  warriors 
of  Paradise  Lost,  are  wholly  absorbed,  or  lost  sight  of,  in  tlie 
resj)lendent  halos  which  uTadiate  the  temples  of  their  re- 
spective bards.  Not  expecting,  however,  to  outshine  the 
heroes  of  the  Bag,  my  claims  upon  the  good  opinion  of 
posterity  being  extremely  defective,  I  judge  that  tlie  asso- 
ciation of  yom-  august  name  wdth  my  own  will,  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  supi^ly  what  is  wanting.  The  capital  oc- 
cupies a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view  than  the  cohunn, 
and  a  dwarf  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  giant  can  see  farther 
than  the  giant  himseK :  permit  me,  therefore.  Honourable 
Sir,  to  enjoy  tlie  same  advantageous  perspective,  of  rest- 
ing my  dubious  fame  ui)on  the  sohd  basis  of  your  glorious 
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name  and  exalted  vii-tues.  That  there  will  be  foypd  some 
to  envy  my  proud  position,  and  endeavour  to  throw  me 
down,  I  will  not  dispute ;  still,  while  the  foundation  re- 
mains unshaken,  the  superstructure  will  be  in  no  imminent 
danger ;  but,  should  such  a  violent  concussion  occur  as  to 
shake  your  sound  Constitution,  and  scatter  your  well- 
cemented  parts  in  fragments  of  mighty  ruin  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  I  have  tiie  consolation  to  reflect  that,  although  I 
shall  be  involved  in  the  same  fate,  yet  my  ashes  will  be 
nungled  with  yom's,  in  the  mausolexma  wliich  surrounding 
nations  shall  erect  to  your  memory :  but  that  your  valu- 
able life  may  be  protracted  to  the  end  of  many  generations, 
is  the  ai'dent  hope  of. 

Honourable  Sir, 
Your  unworthy  Relative, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


It  is  obvious  from  history  that  all  the  nations  of  antiquity 
had  their  respective  stages  of  infancy,  perfection,  and  de- 
cline ;  and  that,  while  they  emerged  from  barbarism  and 
rose  to  a  high  state  of  glory  on  tiie  scale  of  dominion,  or 
gradually  fell  into  insignificance  and  contempt,  their  poeti- 
cal sentiment  always  kept  pace  with  civilisation,  or  de- 
generated mth  it  into  effeminacy  and  frivohty.  Our  own 
nation  fiu-nishes  similar  evidence :  —  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespear,  and  others,  successively  rose,  with  an  astonish- 
ing and  increasing  lusti'e,  on  the  ascendant  of  oui'  poetical 
hemisphere ;  after  them  appeared  Milton,  Dryden.  and 
Pope  :  who,  with  a  few  attendant  satellites,  arrived  in  tri- 
umphant beauty  and  immortal  splendour  at  tiie  zenith  of 
true  poetry.  Since  their  occultation,  the  "  Ai't  of  Poetry" 
has  been  on  the  wane,  and  now  a  few  meteors  occasionally 
play  over  the  western  horizon,  which  sliine  without  heat, 
and  dazzle  only  to  confoimd.  He,  therefore,  who  is  on  the 
watch  for  the  appearance  of  such  celestial  phenomena,  must 
greatiy  dej)ress  his  "  sight-invigorating  tube,"  and  even 
then  he  will  make  but  a  transient  observation  of  the  depart- 
ing glory. 

"  Farewell !  a  long  farewell  to  all  our  greatness!" 

The  Enghsh  Muse  has  sung  her  final  "  Har\^est  home  ;" 
and  I  appeal  to  the  children  of  knowledge,  if  the  most 
industrious  of  them  all,  can  glean  from  tlie  stubbles  wliich 
are  left — from  modern  poetry — a  single  ear  of  wit — an  idea 
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worth  a  straw  ?  After  what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears 
ahnost  presumptuous  in  me,  to  cultivate  the  same  field : 
but  fame  is  not  my  motive ;  since,  amidst  the  groans  which 
resound  ft'om  the  press,  I  am  only  anxious,  that  my  feeble 
voice  may  be  heard  in  the  disapproval  of  some  of  the  most 
prevalent  vices  of  the  times ;  and  if  I  have  chosen  to  ac- 
company it  with  the  melody  of  the  muisti'el,  it  arises  from 
the  desire  which  I  have  of  mingling  instruction  with  de- 
light. 

With  this  view  the  following  little  piece  is  ushered  into 
the  world,  and  submitted  to  the  acumen  of  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  approve  of  its  merits  or  detect  its  defects- 
To  judge  of  poetry,  however,  is  not  the  faculty  of  every  one, 
but  of  poets  only,  and  those  of  the  best ;  and  among  critics, 
no  one  is  so  despicable  as  a  poetical  tinker,  who,  Uke  his 
brother  of  the  budget,  generally  makes  two  breaches  in  re- 
paii'ing  one ;  since  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  sciolist  to 
condemn  an  innocent  syllable,  or  to  crucify  head  downwards 
a  whole  paragi'aph  ;  but  to  unite  words,  amend  them,  and 
to  judge  correctly  of  an  author,  is  the  province  of  men  of 
sohd  parts  and  perfect  learnuig  only. 

In  the  design,  arrangement,  and  execution  hereof,  I  have 
consulted  the  judgment  of  neither  ancients  nor  moderns  ;  as 
the  hberty  of  a  poet  ought  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  the 
limits  wliich  philosophers  and  grammarians  prescribe ;  for 
perhaps  the  best  verse  was  written  before  the  laws  which 
govern  it  were  known :  all  the  ancients,  prior  to  the  Sta- 
gyiite,  rather  took  nature  for  thek  gxiide,  than  art  for  their 
master. 

Of  satu-e,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  justice  and  truth 
are  its  most  essential  properties :  and  secondly,  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  prudence  is  necessary  in  tiie  appHcation  of 
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its  wit  and  lidicule.  I  trust  I  have  in  no  degree  trespassed 
upon  the  bounds  of  the  former,  nor  "  overstepped  the  mo- 
desty of  nature"  in  the  latter ;  but,  if  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent featiu'es  of  the  times  are  depicted  in  ratlier  too 
strong  colouring,  while  I  have  derided  folly,  and  endea- 
voured to  laugh  vice  out  of  coimtenance,  I  have  also  been 
so  delicate,  as  not  to  intend  the  least  personal  insult. 

That  storms  may  arise,  is  not  improbable ;  but,  thanks  to 
the  ingenuity  of  a  Franklin,  the  spuitual  hghtning  of  the 
ecclesiastical  firmament,  is  now  safely  conducted  ad  infernos ; 
wliile  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  nearly  ceased  to 
roll.  As  for  the  en\ious  and  over-curious,  they  will  be 
less  troublesome,  smce  tliere  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
what  is  subject  to  the  Erinmjs  of  evil-disposed  persons, 
whose  malice  is  as  fatal  as  the  dai'ts  of  Cephalus,  or  tlie 
aiTow  of  Paris,  which  neither  the  divine  workmanship 
of  Vulcan,  nor  the  immortal  ^gis  of  Pallas,  can  repel ;  but 
let  such  remember,  that  I  shall  not  "  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow."  To  conclude,  if 
upon  the  whole,  I  shall  excite  into  action  the  malevolence 
of  a  few,  I  shall  comfort  myself  under  the  blessings  and 
approbation  of  the  more  sensible  part  of  mankind. 

Dore,  Nov.  1,  1832. 
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CANTO    I. 

AEG0MENT. 

Introdnelion — An  evening  in  Autumn — Derbyshire  Scenery — The 
enchanted  Ass  and  uproar  in  the  Bag — Aristocratic  Pride — Sape- 
riority  of  Industry — Female  Vanity  and  Ignorance — True  Beauty 
— Humility,  the  only  true  greatness — Contest  of  the  Tea-pot  and 
Tobacco-box — Tea-table  talk — Infidelity,  &c.,  &c. 

Now  had  rich  Ceres  led  her  laughing  train 
Of  suiibiuiit  reapers  from  her  fields  of  grain ; 
Day's  golden  wheels  lagg'd  on  the  sultry  hours, 
Labour  had  left  his  task,  and  bees  their  flowers, 
And  rural  damsels,  with  replenish'd  pails, 
Their  dappled  herds  to  pasture  in  the  vales ; 
While  fountain  nymphs  retired  to  crystal  caves, 
As  day's  bright  orb,  hung  o'er  the  western  waves, 
Shed  o'er  the  world  a  faint,  departing  ray, 
And  cast  the  mountain's  shadows  o'er  my  way  ; 
Then  placid  evening,  night's  fair  sister- queen. 
In  silence  held  her  sohtary  reign, 
Save  o'er  the  fold  and  deep  embow'ring  grove. 
Where  bu-ds  in  dreams  renew'd  theii-  songs  of  love, 
Where  soimds  EoUan  moan'd  through  hollow  rocks. 
Soft  music,  soothing  to  the  resting  flocks ; 
Or  where  the  cataract  answer'd  from  the  hills, 
The  gentler  mui-murs  of  a  thousand  rills ; 
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As  rose  the  moon  o'er  orient  realms  afar, 
In  star-crowai'd  glory,  on  her  silver  car. 
Threw  from  the  mountain-tops  her  modest  hght, 
And  batlaed  her  beauties  in  the  dews  of  night. 

Then  had  I  gather'd  rags  for  mUes  aroimd, 
From  village  halls,  and  cots  where  rags  abound, 
Old  wigs,  flint  bottles,  horse-hair,  scraps  of  brass, 
Hai'e-skins,  diy  bones,  old  ii'on,  and  broken  glass  ; 
And  toiling  homeward  near  dark  Derrvent's  stream, 
My  weary  wandering  by  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
Siu'prised  hive  Balaam,  in  the  narrow  pass. 
At  once  stood  still  my  baggage  and  my  ass. 
Nor  would  he  journey  on.  nor  move  aside. 
Though  my  stiff  weapon  braised  his  siuly  liide  ; 
Bewitch'd  by  magic !  for  I  really  thought, 
Some  wither'd  hag  had  fix'd  him  to  the  spot, 
"When  in  an  instant,  from  my  flaxen  poke, 
Discordant  voices  in  loud  murmurs  broke ; 
Out  sweU'd  the  bag,  the  motley  group  Avithin, 
With  fury  storming  made  the  seams  to  grin ; 
They  shriek'd,  they  howl'd,  they  fought  in  mad  uproar. 
Till  steam  and  dust  flew  out  at  every  pore. 

"  Fly,  slaves ! "  cried  one  amid  the  battle's  smoke, 
A  clasp  that  once  embraced  Lord  Lumber's  cloak, 
"  Struck  by  the  star  that  gUtters  on  my  breast. 
The  emblazed  escutcheon  and  the  nodding  crest, 
Wliere  woK  and  hyen  rampant  guard  mth  care, 
Th'  shield  and  motto,  '  Je  nai  Hen  a  faire.' 
Look  through  the  gallery  in  yon  marble  hall. 
There  yet  my  fathers  live  along  the  waU  ; 
And  as  estates  descend  from  sire  to  son. 
Doubtless  my  fathers'  wisdom  is  my  own, 
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Hereditary  wealth,  immensely  great, 
Entail'd  with  wisdom,  is  a  lord's  estate. 

"  Coimt,  if  you  can,  the  slaves  that  wait  my  call, 
To  piiff  my  head  and  waft  me  to  the  ball. 
Where  beauty  longs,  in  all  her  eager  channs. 
And  gems  on  bosoms  bui-n  to  bless  my  arms  ; 
Though  mighty  Joshua  stopt  the  sun  and  moon, 
I  turn  the  day  to  night,  the  night  to  noon. 
Reverse  the  laws  of  Newton  when  I  please, 
And  rest  wliile  others  labour  for  my  ease  ; 
TAliile  pleasure  folds  me  in  her  wanton  vest, 
Or  art  and  nature  aid  the  bahny  rest ; 
When  sets  the  sun,  I  rise  !  to  cheer  the  night 
In  everlasting  round  of  new  delight. 
Warm  the  beau  monde,  from  my  aU-radiant  sphere. 
And  fix  the  seasons  of  gay  fashion's  year. 

"  Ye  Httle  planets,  liide  your  sickly  rays. 
Or  sink  absorb'd  iii  my  superior  blaze ; 
Wliile  beaux  and  belles,  through  dangling  optics,  quiz 
Amazed  !  pronounce  my  apotheosis, 
Blest  in  my  beams  a  thousand  altars  raise. 
And  roU  whole  clouds  of  incense  in  my  praise ; 
True  grandeiu" !  merit !  ever  be  adored  ! 
And  who's  so  gi'eat,  so  worthy  as  a  lord  ?" 

To  whom  replied,  I  judged,  a  coarse  old  Rag, 
The  remnant  of  a  laboiu-er's  dinner-bag : — 
"  My  soul  indignant  rises  at  your  name. 
And  controverts  the  greatness  that  you  claim. 
Alike  with  wealth  though  all  are  not  suppHed, 
Honour-  and  vu-tue  are  to  none  denied. 
Vice  makes  wealth  poor  and  honour  aU-abhon-'d ; 
With  virtue  blest,  even  poverty's  adored. 
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Yoiu'  dazzling  coach  that  rattles  through  the  mart, 
Is  far  less  useful  than  the  fanner's  cart  ; 
Wliile  the  brave  whittle,  dangling  by  your  side, 
The  gay  appendage  of  yoiu-  feudal  pride, 
Rusts  in  the  scabbard, — see  !  the  peasant  blithe 
Sweeps  down  whole  fields  with  his  broad  sword,  the 

scythe. 
Leads  harvest  captive  to  his  stores  for  food, 
And  while  he  conquers  famine,  sheds  no  blood ; 
The  barn's  his  palace,  and  the  plough's  his  throne, 
The  flail's  his  sceptre,  and  true  worth's  his  crown. 

"  No  gUded  toys  adorn  his  ample  shield, 
But  herds  of  cattle  quarter  on  its  field  ; 
Here  blushing  grapes,  and  there  fat  olives  grow, 
On  lofty  hills  that  shelter  vales  below, 
AVhere  yellow  harvests  wave  and  shepherds  rest, 
Sheaves,  sickles,  woolsacks,  sheep-hooks,  form  the  crest ; 
Two  milk-wliite  steers  as  liis  suj)porters  stand. 
On  furrow'd  fields,  laid  out  on  either  hand  : 
In  natiire's  office  his  great  name's  enroU'd, 
And  heaven,  his  herald,  wrote  on  hving  gold, 
Tlie  labourer  hire  deserves  ;  the  ox  his  meat, 
But  he  that  will  not  work  ought  not  to  eat. 

"  My  Lord  !  who  taught  yon  ■v\alderness  to  bloom  ? 
Brought  distant  streams  to  London  or  to  Rome  ? 
With  silver  rivers  over-arch'd  the  vales, 
Where  busy  commerce  bends  her  destined  sails? 
Cut  through  this  mountain,  roll'd  that  rock  away. 
And  whui'd  the  steam  car  on  its  iron  way  ? 
Stretch'd  out  yon  mole  against  a  furious  tide, 
Or  tm-n'd  the  Thames,  or  rapid  Rhine  aside  ? 
Scoop'd  for  that  city  its  vast  reservoir, 
And  dug  'midst  fire-damps,  fireless  heaps  of  fire  ? 
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By  chymic  aid  compell'd  the  ebon  mass 
To  cheer  our  cheerless  winter  nights  with  gas  ? 
Kaised  Egypt's  piles  in  everlasting  work, 
Splendid  St.  Peter's  and  thy  Minister,  York  ? 
From  our  deep  forests  fell'd  a  centiuy's  oak, 
To  none  obedient  but  our  woodman's  stroke  ? 
Built,  launch'd,  and  mann'd  it  for  our  various  seas. 
To  guard  our  commerce,  when,  and  where  we  please  ? 
Who  fought  your  battles  ?     Britain — Ireland — tell ! 
When  the  brave  Wolfe,  or  braver  Nelson  fell  ? 

"  The  hardy  hind  shall  answer  :  It  was  I ! ! 
Hark !  sweating  millions  echo  the  reply ; 
The  sooty  smith  who  bids  tlie  bellows  roar, 
All  those  who  dig,  or  melt,  each  useful  ore, 
Those  bloomless  slaves  immured  in  yonder  mills, 
'Midst  whii-ring  spindles,  arid  dust  and  wheels. 
The  hungry  weaver  at  the  sating  loom, 
Who  smooths  your  couch  or  decorates  your  room  : 
But  let  blind  justice  poise  her  golden  scales. 
Weigh  lords  'gainst  labourers  ;  which,  my  lord,  prevails  ? 
The  labom-ers  sink,  the  balance  now  compare, 
Th'  imponderous  rubbish  mounts  as  light  as  air." 

Then  spoke  a  Floimce,  torn  from  a  lady's  gown, 
Some  prude's,  coquette's,  or  woman's  of  the  town : — 
"  Know,  I  had  titles,  beauty,  rank,  and  fame, 
And  riches  shed  a  halo  round  my  name  ; 
That  rank  respect ; — avaimt !  ye  servile  crew. 
More  manners  leam,  and  keep  your  distance,  do." 
Then  red  as  fury  did  her  passion  rise. 
Slap  went  her  puff-ball  in  the  speaker's  eyes ; 
Pomatum,  washes,  patches,  roimd  and  square. 
And  clouds  of  powder  fiU'd  the  ambient  air ; 
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Till  Dame  Gray's  pocket  rising  ia  a  liufF, 
Discharged  her  box,  and  fell'd  the  fiend  mth  snuflF; 
And  whilst  she  vanquished  lay  amongst  the  slain, 
She  thus  adclress'd  her  in  a  serious  strain : — 

"  Imperious  fair !  look  through  my  low  disguise, 
And  learn  from  me  (liow  painful  to  be  wise  !) 
That  Vice  in  mortal  tliroes  has  Virtue  borne, 
That  roses  flourish  guarded  by  the  tliom. 
That  Winter's  storms  prepare  the  roots  for  Spring, 
That  sweetest  honey  wears  the  keenest  sting, 
That  titles,  beauty,  rank,  wealtli,  fame,  the  whole 
Is  less  than  tliis — liumility  of  soul. 
True  Beauty  boasts  not  of  a  tinctured  sidn, 
Nor  outward  features ;  but  the  form  witliin  ; 
She  bears  no  golden  bow,  nor  sUver  dart, 
Nor  strikes  the  eyes,  but  ravishes  the  heart ; 
Smiles,  sweetly  smiles,  in  vernal  youth ;  her  bloom. 
Her  charms  imfading  shall  survive  the  tomb ; 
Touch'd  by  the  sceptre  of  her  power  divine 
The  vices  blush,  and  rougher  virtues  shine  ; 
Her  soul's  bright  heav'n  looks  through  her  modest  eyes  ; 
All,  aU  her  airs  she  brought  from  paradise 
When  (queen  of  light)  she  left  the  bUss  above 
To  shew  what  beings  mortals  ought  to  love. 

"  Madam,  forbear ;  what,  though  of  rank  you  boast. 
Though  in  your  shadow  little  folks  are  lost, 
The  true  degree  of  difference  in  manldnd 
Is  measured  by  the  standard  of  the  mind  ; 
Pride  forms  a  hasty  judgment  of  her  own, 
True  merit  waits  the  stamp  of  time  alone ; 
The  distaff  to  your  sceptre  shall  not  bow, 
I'm  in  the  Rag-bag,  madam,  so  are  you  !" 
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She  felt  the  sting,  and,  jealous  of  her  fame, 
Cui'st  for  a  keen  Tarantula  the  dame  ; 
Then  up  she  sprung,  but  laid  her  wrath  aside, 
And  call'd  her  sisters.  Ignorance  and  Pride, 
To  dress  for  waltzing,  at  the  next  gay  dance, 
To  Paganini,  or  new  jigs  from  France. 

Two  mail'd  foes  now  met  in  tUting  shocks, 

A  Metal  Tea-pot  and  Tobacco-box ; 

Snap  went  the  box  and  bit  the  tea-pot's  spout, 

Hot  hiss'd  the  pot,  and  spurted  venom  out ; 

To  smoke  or  steam  each  raised  its  mouth  or  nose, 

TUl  words  succeeded  scientific  blows  ; 

When  thus  the  Tea-pot : — "  Filthy  magazine. 

Close  thy  black  vent,  and  hold  thy  poison  in, 

Nor  with  narcotic  clouds  completely  blind 

Our  eyes,  nor  leave  ophthalmia  on  the  mind. 

But  lo,  a  demon  dark  comes  smouldering  past, 

See  !  health's  fair  face  shrinks  in  the  deadly  blast ; 

Chemosh  and  Moloch  follow  in  his  train, 

And  saUow  specti'es  grin  in  dental  pain, 

Ten  thousand  votaries  feed  thek  '  ftmiace  blue,' 

And  pass  poor,  giultless  human  nature  through : 

In  Gath,  in  Askelon,  proclaim  the  tiling, 

Pliihstia's  daughters  shall  in  triumph  sing 

That  British  vestals  old  and  young  conspire 

To  fill  their  censers  to  the  gods  of  fire ; 

While  Endor's  sibyl  leaves  her  dread  repose 

To  charm  the  mouth  with  smoke,  with  snuflf  the  nose, 

She,  modern  hag ! — gives  fire  to  many  a  pound 

Of '  best  Virginia ;'  lost  in  thought  profoimd 

O'er  dying  embers  hangs  her  mazy  head. 

Smokes  daylight  do'wn,  and  fiUs  her  last  in  bed. 

As  daughter  Clara,  in  her  gay  cymar. 

Fair  femalc'dandy,  Hghts  her  first  cigar ! 
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But  if  a  sudden  rap  disturbs  her  rest, 
She  liides  the  odious  cinder  in  her  vest ; 
Takes  up  her  fan  and  wafts  a  gentle  gale. 
Or  lays  the  burning  shame  on  Fido's  tail. 

Poor  dog  ! ! 

Sweet  pipe  !  companion  of  the  pot, 


Time's  murderer,  hence  !  with  thee,  the  red-eyed  sot 

Bums  hfe,  and  health,  and  competence  away, 

And  sucks  his  ruin  through  a  stick  of  clay : 

Ah,  weU !  if  ruin  ended  only  here, 

Wives,  children,  credit  are  involved  I  fear ; 

And  long  posterity  shall  curse  the  hand 

That  brought  Tobacco  to  this  vicious  land. 

On  this  the  Box,  impatient  for  the  fray, 

Tlirew  up  his  Hd  and  stood  in  firm  ai-ray, 

Brandish'd  the  smoker's  arms,  strode  o'er  the  field. 

And  vow'd  Tobacco  ne'er  to  Tea  should  yield. 

"  Fair  Eden's  serpent  still,"  continued  he, 
"  Tempts  vdih  the  charms  of  gi-een  or  fine  Bohea; 
Seduced,  the  poison  stagnates  in  the  veins 
Of  maids,  and  works  the  futiu-e  matrons'  pains, 
Destroys  all  nerve,  debilitates  their  frame. 
And  nought  of  woman  leaves  them  but  the  name. 
Thus  the  fair  flowers  that  still  in  Britain  bloom, 
Are  prematurely  wither'd  for  the  tomb, 
Leave  a  few  cliildren,  sicklj^  tender  shoots. 
With  India's  ])oisonous  potion  at  their  roots. 

"  Let  British  beauties  now,  if  such  there  be. 
Compare  their  offspiing,  rear'd  by  gentle  Tea, 
With  vigorous  Spartan,  or  with  Roman  channs, 
With,  ancient  British,  or  mth  Norman  aims  ; 
The  contrast  is,  hi  beauty,  strength,  and  shape, 
A  giant-angel  to  a  human  ape. 
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But  see !  the  crockery's  ranged  upon  the  tray, 
See  !  tattling  gossips  bum  th'  expiring  day  ; 
See  !  since  the  card  and  wheel  were  laid  aside, 
Each  pale-faced  insect's  wing'd  with  foreign  pride ; 
Now  whisper'd  secrets  pass  fi-om  ear  to  ear, 
Till  the  gay  circle  hears  what  all  will  hear, 
While  fell  detraction  smooths  her  reckless  tongue, 
On  tip-toe  envy  steals  into  the  throng, 
Whispers — '  don't  mention,  ma'am!'  '  Indeed,  not  I !' 
So  each  declares ;  and  ladies  never  lie. 
'  Miss  Placid's  handsome,'  did  you  say.  Miss  Clai'e  ? 
'  Indeed  she's  handsome,  but  I  wonder  where ! 
A  more  unmeaning  face  I  never  knew ! 
That  gipsy  ! — fair ! — sans  rouge,  her  charming  hue. 
Without  a  pass,  would  bear  her  safely  through 
All  swai-tliy  Egypt ;  thence  she  might  go  on 
Through  amorous  Tiu'key,  free  from  all  cnm-con. 
And,  Ladies !  not  to  mention  all  I  hear, 
'Twixt  you  and  me — but — so  and  so — I  fear. 
That  she's — a — hem — ^dth — J — n ;  but  I  forbeai-. 
Her  Edthjcation  !  true  !  she  went  to  school. 
And  Ortho-graphtj, — Sin-tax,  Varnt  by  nile. 
But  Prossy-dee !  she  did  pernounce,  I  ti-ow ! 
And  Esther  Moll  OOee,  she  cannot  know. 
To  dance  she  strove  in  vain ;  poor  awkward  lass ! 
And  as  to  drawing,  music,  teach  an  ass ! 
With  voice  as  fine,  a  solo  to  the  harp : 
Confound  her  flats  and  naturals !  she's  not  sharp  !' 

'"What  makes  amends,  her  cash,  you  know,  my  dear;' 
'  Tush  ma'am!  what's  tliat?  but  forty  pounds  a  year!' 
'  No,  twenty  dear !— Did  not  her  father  fail? 
Pshaw !     Cash !— aU  fudge !  her  uncle  died  in  jail ;' 
'  Hist— Ladies,  hist !'  Rap,  rap— the  door !— '  Oh,  dear ! 
Walk  in  Miss  Placid— glad  to  see  yom-  here  ! 

K  2 
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Papa  and  Ma'a  I  hope  are  veiy  well, 
Yoiir  uncle,  worthy  soul,  and  sister  BeU ; 
The  sight  of  you  my  acliing  tooth  has  eased, 
Lauk  dear !  how  aU  the  company  are  pleased ! 

"  Thus  happy  tea-mves  sport  each  fair-one's  name, 
Till  each  in  turn  is  damn'd  to  honest  fame  ; 
So,  Madam  Tea-pot !  stop  your  spout  divine ; 
First  see  your  own  faults,  ere  you  censure  mine : 
Your  brother's  mote  you  never  can  descry, 
Till  pluck'd  the  beam  that  dims  your  own  green  eye." 

Here,  as  the  warrior  made  a  final  pause. 
An  old  bi-ass  inkstand  oped  its  ebon  jaws ; 
The  classic  fountain  of  a  supervisor,  \ 

Or  drunken,  perjured,  journejonan  excisor,  I 

Who  strutted  through  the  vaults  appearing  wdser  1 
In  mathematics  far,  than  EiicHd's  books 
Ere  taught :  the  country's  cm-se — who  (thief  ia  looks) 
On  secret  service  stood  the  landlord's  fiiend. 
And  gauged  his  hogshead  at  the  private  end ; 
Then  walked  diagonally  off",  tliis  taxing-tool. 
His  specimen  would  stamp,  full  oft ;  no  fool ; — 
More  rogue ;  in  vouchers  on  the  ruddy  lines 
Changed  ones  to  tens,  and  cyphers  into  nines  : 
Who  swore,  upon  his  entering  the  excise, 
He  was  a  "  chiu'chman;"  but  an  oath  and  hes 
Mere  trifles  are,  these  times  to  take  and  teU, 
For  truth  says  that  he  was  an  infidel. 
Who  being  superannuated  (not  old) 
(The  root  of  e\'il  is  the  love  of  gold,) 
Was  pension'd  largely  from  the  pubHc  store. 
And  then  tm'n'd  preacher  ;  j)reach'd  !  for  what  ?  For  more  ! 
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These  ti-uths  liis  inkstand  thus  confirm'd : —  "  Ye  fools 
Who  taught  the  world  its  pliilosophic  rules  ? 
My  Mends,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Voltaii-e,  and  Hume, 
Each  in  my  fount  dipt  his  triumphant  plume, 
Explored  aU  heights,  all  deptlis,  aU  nature's  laws. 
Proved  aU  existence  prior  to  its  cause, 
The  iiniverse  produced  without  design 
Of  pure  iatelligence,  and  power  divine  ; 
From  nature,  each  deduced  his  '  moral  plan," 
And  wisely  shew'd  the  '  dignity  of  man.'  " 


CANTO    11. 


ABGUMENT. 


The  dignity  of  human  nature  controverted. — The  advocates  of  Infi- 
delity directed  to  the  true  source  of  light. — Adulterous  connection 
of  Church  and  State. — Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy. — War  denounced, 
&c.,  &c. 

"  The  dignity  of  man !  who  understands  ?" 

Replied,  incensed,  a  pair  of  parson's  bands  ; 

The  dignity  of  man  !  behold  !  the  cliild 

Runs  fi'om  liis  youth  exuberantly  wild ; 

In  manhood  vain  ;   a  second  child  in  years  ; 

His  morning  folly  and  his  evening  tears. 

Reason  no  sooner  trims  his  lamp  divine 

Than  the  bright  rays  with  wildfire  passions  shine  ; 

See  !  smooth  paced  flattery,  ambhng  by  his  side, 

"With  silken  pencil  daubs  the  son  of  pride  : 

Or  to  foul  lust  he  gives  the  slackened  reins, 

Or  avarice  tempts  him,  or  debauchery  stains ; 

Him  fears  torment,  or  hopes  intoxicate. 

His  friends  beti-ay  liim,  ere  his  foes  lay  wait ; 

He  stimibles  on,  or  sad,  or  blo"i\Ti  lAith  wine. 

Till  death,  or  ruffians  spring  the  fatal  mine. 

"  Grant  liim  long  lived : — His  eyes  are  dim  with  age, 
Lame  and  infirm  he  hobbles  o'er  life's  stage  ; 
His  feeble  fi-ame,  how  shi'unk !  his  bones,  how  dry ! 
The  dregs  of  sorrow,  fi'om  the  cup  of  joy, 
His  parched  lips  the  nauseous  (baught  shall  drain 
Through  days  of  trouble,  and  tlu-ough  nights  of  pain. 
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Man's  dignity !  a  dunghill !  laid  with  snow, 
"Where  hell's  black  fungi  rankly  stink  and  grow ; 
All  beautiful  witliout,  all  foul  beneath, 
As  sepulchi-es  that  grace  the  spoils  of  death. 

"  See,  Man !  the  butt  of  envy  or  of  pride, 
If  rich — how  flatter'd !  poor — how  all  deride  ! 
Prudent — mistnisted  !  just — at  once  despised ; 
By  wisdom  shunn'd,  by  folly  well  advised ; 
His  youth,  a  flower,  his  time,  a  blade  of  grass ; 
His  breath,  a  vax30ur  and  his  strength  as  glass ; 
His  judgment  weak,  his  art  devoid  of  plan, — 
A  flash  his  glory,  and  his  life  a  span. 

"  Justly  the  Chiistian  treats  '  the  fool'  with  scorn. 
If  there's  no  God,  oh !  wherefore  was  he  bom  ? 
Say,  for  what  end  ?  why  on  time's  narrow  shore 
He  lives  ?    To  die, — to  rot, — to  be  no  more  ! — 
A  paradox  that  wisdom  solves  in  vain. 
The  strange  enigma,  let  such  fools  explain. 
Would  tliy  nice  si^eculations  reach  some  end  ? 
Back  o'er  the  heathen  world  thy  view  extend ; 
Wliat  see'st  thou  ?     Senseless  idols,  wood  and  stone ; 
And  altars,  blazing  to  '  the  God  unknown  :' 
What  see'st  thou  now  ? — The  '  mvful,  glorious  Name,' 
Impress'd  on  all  this  universal  frame." 

"  Brave  reasoning  tliis !  'mongst  squalid  rags,  forsooth !" 
Exclaim'd  a  rusty,  blunt,  old  harrow-tooth, 
"  While  I,  the  plough,  the  mattock,  spade,  and  scytlie, 
Man,  horse,  and  ox,  sweat  for  Ids  annual  tithe. 
Yet  hear  him  ft-om  the  pulpit,  how  he  pleads 
For  love  to  God,  and  charitable  deeds ! 
How  heavenly  minded  !  what  a  feeling  heart  ! 
Who  would  suspect  he  play'd  the  Syren's  part  ? 
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Or  tlie  fang'd  snake's  ?  whose  fascinating  eye 
Its  hapless  victim  charms  but  to  destroy. 

"  Of  Syren's  song,  of  serpent's  deadly  sight, 
We  hear  the  note,  and  see  tlie  beam  aright ; 
We,  simple  sheep,  the  wolf  disguised  descry  ; 
Pulpit  and  vestry  'gainst  each  other  he. 
In  that  this  world  is  valueless  and  vain, 
In  this  he  proves  Ms  godliness  his  gain, 
WMIe  praj^er-book,  cusliion,  cassock  loudly  join 
The  sacred  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
And  Holy  Bible,  (rising  on  the  desk) 
In  detestation  of  the  foul  burlesque. 

"  Oh  !  might  I  yet  with  iron  tongue  relate, 
Th'  adulterous  intercourse  of  church  and  state  ; 
What  fires,  racks,  gibbets,  dungeons,  chains  and  bars. 
What  inquisitions,  consecrated  wars. 
What  deeds  of  darkness  on  the  bloody  line 

From  pious  G ,  to  Clrristian  Constantine  : 

From  such  relation  fiends  would  turn  their  ears, 
And  my  iron  heart  dissolve  itself  in  tears. 

"  Let '  Mystery,  Babylon,'  that  trades  in  souls. 
Become  the  place  of  dragons,  satyrs,  owls  ! 

"  Right  Rev.  Fathers,  Lords,  Archbishops, — Pride  ! 
Antichrist,  Man  of  Sin  ;  who  would  divide 
Jehovah's  glory — seize  his  awful  rod, 
And  in  God's  temple  shew  that  He  is  God, 
With  Dean  and  Chapter,  Chancellor  and  Priest, 
Sleek  Deans  of  Arches,  mark'd  iu  front  '  The  Beast ;' 
Archdeacons,  Prebends,  Canons,  all  divine, 
Chanters,  Sub-chanters,  swell  the  holy  line, 
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Precentors,  Vicars-clioral,  vergers ; — names, 
How  much  like  Paul,  or  Timothy,  or  James  ; 
Clouds  without  water,  lightless  wandering  stai'S, 
All  Canons  regular,  and  irregulars 
Without  the  pale,  who  never  were  within  ; 
The  dogs,  tliat  kindly  lick  the  sores  of  sin  : 
Rector  and  vicar,  curate,  parish  clerk, 
The  creeping  things  that  fill  the  church's  ark. 

"  Jesus  we  know,  and  Paul  we  know  :  but  who 
Are  these  ?     Let  Eh's  sons  come  up.  and  show ; 
But  why  should  Endor's  -vsitch  invoke  their  tomb  ? 
We  well  know  who  they  are,  and  whence  they  come." 

*         *         *      But  here  the  speaking  Tooth 
Was  silenced  by  a  stroke  upon  the  mouth  ; 
A  Peter- stroke  ;  then  did  the  speaker  feel 
The  operations  of  true  Christian  zeal. 
The  spirit's  sword  ?  ah !  no ; — the  real  steel ; 
A  broken  falchion  of  some  tolerant  lord. 
The  Chm-ch  has  changed  her  faggots  to  the  sword,* 
And  biu-ns  no  longer  heretics ;  but  now, 
Rmis  tithe-opposing  schismatics  quite  through.f 

♦The  Church  has  changed  her  faggots  to  the  sword. 

Lest  any  one  should  conclude  that  this  piece  is  intended  as  an 
attack  upon  religion,  I,  being  a  friend  to  truth,  am,  therefore,  a 
friend  to  Christianity;  but  to  the  subversion  of  its  primitive  in- 
stitutions and  doctrines,  a  decided  enemy. 

Christianity,  under  the  directions  of  its  Divine  Founder,  will,  if 
permuted,  rectify  its  own  abuses  ;  it  stands  in  no  need  of  the  secu- 
lar arm  for  support,  and  lies  under  no  obligation  to  infidelity  for 
correction. 

+  Ireland  ! ! !   Oh,  shame  !  shame !  shame  upon  the  Protestant 
professors  of  that  unhappy  country. 
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On  battle-fields,  at  toiu'nament  and  tilt, 
This  reHc  flourish'd.     Once,  tlie  massy  hilt 
With  gold  enchased,  with  gems  was  crusted  o'er ; 
The  blade's  short  remnant  still  distain'd  with  gore  ; 
Emboss'd  with  di-agons,  serpents,  things  uncoutli. 
All  temiiuated  by  a  hon's  mouth. 
Which  now  found  words  from  breathless  jaws  of  brass. 
Like  Bacon's  brazen  sconce,  or  Balaam's  ass ; 
He  thus  proceeded  : — "  Sound  the  trump  of  fame  ! 
Seas,  earth,  and  heaven  my  glorious  deeds  proclaim  !" 

Deep  were  the  groans  proceeding  from  afar. 
As  if  the  northern  bear  had  raged  for  war. 
Or  mighty  chiefs  in  "  Holy  League"  combined. 
To  blast  the  liberties  of  half  mauldnd. 
While  thunder  brazen-mouth'd  roU'd,  roaring  past ; 
Whole  roods  of  men  fell  in  the  ii'on  blast ; 
Horse  in  full  charge  nisli'd  onward  as  a  flood 
O'er  arms,  and  mangled  Hmbs,  and  spouting  blood, 
FoUow'd  by  phalanx'd  foot,  in  breathless  haste, 
O'er  cities  bm-nt  and  pro^dnces  laid  waste, 
By  furies  led,  or  men  of  sterner  souls. 
Or  worse,  heU's  Riissian  fiend  ;  against  the  Poles, — 
The  ylorious  Poles  !  who  scorn'd  ignoble  Hfe, 
And  feU  by  honour  crowu'd  in  fi-eedom's  strife. 
Now  ciies  of  woe  my  trembling  heart  appaU'd 
Promiscuous  multitudes  for  mercy  call'd. 
But  call'd  in  vain ; — can  pity  kindly  gleam 
In  murder's  eye  ?     It  withers  in  tlie  beam. 
A  mother's  groans  I  heard, — in  death  she  press'd 
Her  orphan  children  to  her  bloody  breast ; 
But  shrieks  of  youth,  and  moans  of  helpless  age 
Are  disregarded  in  the  battle's  rage. 
I  heard  the  di'imi  with  thundering  strokes  rebound. 
Contending  hosts  obey'd  the  welcome  sound, 
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Aud  while  the  trumpet  poui"'d  its  pealing  throat, 
The  fire-eyed  charger  mark'd  the  brazen  note, 
As  shouts  of  victoiy  rent  the  troubled  sky, 
And  death  and  demons  laugh'd  in  horrid  joy. 
Then  millions  wept,  while  joyful  bells  were  rung, 
And  mm'der's  requiem  was — "  Te  Deum'  sung. 


CANTO     III. 


AKGDMENT. 


Physic  — Effects  of  Paper  Money— Parish  Poorhouse— Providence 
of  God  asserted — God  is  no  Respecter  of  Persons— Corruption 
and  Taxation  causes  of  our  Distress— Law  of  Primogeniture — 
Emigration,  a  popular  remedy  to  Distress — Battle  of  the  Wigs — 
Effects  of  the  Game  Laws— Criticism— Modern  Poetry— Phre- 
nology— Invitation  to  the  Muse — Graves  of  the  Slain,  &c. 

Now  as  tlie  heavenly  anthem  died  away, 
I  urged  my  patient  ass  to  briefer  stay — 
In  vain :  but  heard  some  odd  fermenting  work, 
A  physic  bottle  burst  its  fizzing  cork  ; 
With  such  vile  stench  contagion's  gas  flew  out, 
'Twas  Indian  cholera  'gender'd  there,  no  doubt : 
Bottles  have  fruitful  wombs  ;  wherein  some  tliink 
Drugs  breed  disorders  quite  as  oft  as  drink  ; 
That  wine  and  physic,  singly  or  combined, 
Glean  jfrom  the  earth  what  war  has  left  beliind. 

The  furious  bottle  bray'd  and  blew  amain 
From  glazen  throat ;  so  will  my  ass  for  rain. 
Now  rose  the  collar  of  a  poor  man's  coat, 
And  cork'd  tlie  bottle  with  a  ten  pound  note  : 
"  That  note,"  said  he  "  endorsed  by  men  of  rank. 
The  faithless  promise  of  a  country  bank, 
For  that  base  bill  my  only  cow  I  sold ; 
Woe  to  tlie  poor !  since  rags  will  pass  for  gold. 
The  times  were  hard,  and  bread  was  bad  and  dear, 
My  farm  six  acres,  eighteen  pounds  a  year ; 
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My  chiltlren  five,  for  labour  yet  too  small, 

Of  cliild-bii-tli  dead,  my  wife,  my  help,  my  all ; 

And  winter  time  ;  the  snow  was  very  deep. 

All  lost  or  buried  were  my  few  poor  sheep. 

My  household  doom'd  to  cheerless  food  and  fire, 

And  not  a  famier  wish'd  a  hand  to  hire  ; 

Then  came  my  landlord,  for  his  rent  was  due, 

The  bank  had  fail'd,  alas  !  what  could  I  do  ? 

He  sold  my  goods,  and  locking  up  the  door, 

Show'd  us  the  poor-house  on  the  neighbouring  moor ; 

In  angry  accents,  with  unfeeling  heart, 

Through  falling  snow,  compell'd  us  to  depart 

To  that  vile  mansion ;  where  I  strive  to  hide 

The  last  remains  of  honest  Enghsh  j)ride. 

"  Poor  orphans  dwell,  unblest,  unpitied  there, 
Nor  know  a  mother's  love  nor  father's  care  ; 
Age  on  his  sticks,  forsaken  by  his  sons. 
And  honest  labour  stript  of  all  by  duns ; 
The  joyless  widow  and  deserted  wife, 
The  unpension'd  soldier  and  abandon'd  life  ; 
There  drunken  dropsy  swells  upon  his  bed, 
And  near  him  palsy  shakes  liis  feeble  head  ; 
Consumption  wastes  the  next  akin  to  death. 
And  wheezing  asthma  labours  hard  for  breath ; 
There  charity  ne'er  warms  her  frozen  breast. 
Nor  scarcely  wraps  her  children  in  her  vest ; 
Want  stands  as  porter  at  the  hopeless  door. 
And  to  his  scanty  board  admits  the  poor, 
To  weekly  pensions,  sanction'd  by  the  law, 
To  useless  labour,  and  to  beds  of  sti-aw. 

"  Oh !  ye  who  revel  on  the  tide  of  time, 
Sport  with  distress,  think  poverty  a  crime, 
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Wliom  fortune  never  crush'd  beneath  her  wheel, 

Ye  marble-heai-ted  wi-etches  !  learn  to  feel ; 

May  pity's  sunshine  melt  the  fi-ozen  tear. 

And  these  sad  inmates  of  misfortune  cheer ! 

With  whom,  by  night,  on  happiness  I  rave. 

Or  dream  of  fi-eedom,  but  awake  a  slave  ; 

By  day  to  drag  with  hamess'd  beasts  their  loads. 

To  build  new  prisons  or  repair  the  roads. 

My  former  and  my  present  state  altern 

Rush  on  my  view ;  my  childi-en  piue  :  tliey  mourn, 

And  ask,  wherefore  the  change  ?     Then  flow  my  tears. 

They  sympatliise,  and  mingle  them  mth  theii-s : 

But  tears  are  vain — I  lift  my  anguish'd  soul 

To  Him  whose  hand  adjusts  the  steady  pole. 

"  Lord  of  indulgent  skies,  of  fruitful  earth. 
Thou  who  didst  speak  aU  nature  iuto  bhth  ! 
Ever  well  pleased  with  what  thy  goodness  sent. 
With  food  and  raiment  have  I  been  content ; 
On  Thee  alone  the  beasts  rely  for  food. 
Thou  still'st  the  hmigry  raven's  clam'rous  brood  ; 
From  east  to  west  alike,  are  all  thy  care. 
From  southern  Xiphias  to  the  Arctic  bear, 
AUfram  thine  hand  their  daily  j)ortion  eat. 
Thou  in  due  season  givest  them  their  meat. 

"  And  hast  Thou  spread  to  these  thy  bounties  free, 
And  are  the  poor,  alas  !  o'erlook'd  by  Thee  ? 
Forbid  the  thought !  in  spite  of  hiunan  spite, 
Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

"  With  equal  beams  his  fruitful  suns  shall  cheer 
The  golden  harvest  of  each  rolling  year  ; 
Do  wealth's  domains  employ  the  constant  flail  ? 
Hark !  hmnble  life  sings  o'er  the  frotliing  pail. 
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Does  grandeur  lift  on  liigh  the  roseate  bowl  ? 
See  !  old  October  glads  the  peasant's  soul. 
Wliile  avarice  fills  liis  bags  and  racks  liis  brain, 
Behold  contentment  feeds  the  thankful  swain. 
Who  knows,  on  good  and  bad,  God's  blessings  fall, 
In  Hfe,  in  death,  supporting,  loving  all. 

"  For  me  (opprest !)  his  Summer  suns  may  shine ; 
For  me,  brown  Autiunn  press  the  purple  vine  ; 
For  me,  fan-  Spring  may  pour  her  genial  rain  ; 
For  me,  hard  Winter  hoard  his  heaps  of  grain ; 
Yet,  while  con-uption  feeds  her  venal  crew. 
In  vain  shall  labour  ask  his  weU-eam'd  due. 
Oh  !  say  not  then,  ye  sons  of  wealth  and  pride. 
Contented  be  the  poor  till  God  pro^ade  ; 
God  has  provided  for  the  labouring  poor, 
Tax-eating  idlers  rob  them  of  the  store. 
With  pimps  and  gamblers  riot  on  the  spoil, 
And  pawn  their  sinews  for  a  harlot's  smile ; 
Give  front  to  shame,  to  wortlilessness  a  name. 
To  merit  misery,  and  to  cowards  fame. 
To  learning  want,  to  reckless  t^Tants  crowns, 
To  patriots  dungeons,  and  to  swordsmen  gowns. 


"  See  !  o'er  this  brave,  opprest,  industrious  land, 
A  thousand  castles  rise  on  every  hand. 
All  conquest  rear'd,  where  Norman  Lords  still  boast 
The  rights,  lauds,  wealth,  our  Saxon  fathers  lost ; 
Midst  deer's  domains  and  forest  oaks  half  dead. 
There  strong  oppression  lifts  his  giant  head. 
And  wide,  and  deep,  his  tangled  roots  are  spread  ; 
Whence  shoot  a  race,  what  pnming  hook  can  cure  ? 
Inhuman  law  of  primogeniture  ! 
Which  gives  to  first-born  sons,  to  titled  birth, 
Lands,  manors,  min'rals,  tithes  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
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Leaves  younger  branches  to  the  public's  care, 
To  govern  islands,  God  knows  how  or  where  ; 
To  these  the  Bible,  and  to  those  the  sword, 
To  fight  like  devils,  or  adore  the  Lord. 

"  Just  Judge  of  all,  behold  !  defend  oui-  cause, 
And  spare  our  toils  from  their  voracious  jaws. 
Nor  doom  the  '  swinish  miiltitude'=i=  to  feed, 
"With  Ireland's  sons,  on  roots,  for  want  of  bread. 
Thus  plunder'd,  scorn'd,  Britannia's  sons  now  saU, 
Then  vessel  Hope,  and  Liberty  then  gale, 
For  other  climes  ;  where  rapine  ne'er  iutnides, 
To  vast  Columbia's  awful  solitudes, 
Where  myriads  yet  unborn  shall  bless  the  hand 
That  manumitted — saved — that  happy  land ; 
Bless  those  who  framed  its  just,  impartial  laws, 
Or  drew  the  sword  in  freedom's  righteous  cause. 
Immortal  manes  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Of  aU  who  msely  thouyht,  of  aU  who  bled, 
Yoiu-s  were  no  private  ends !  capacious  minds ! 
Columbia's  glorious  strife  was  aU  manldnd's. 


o'- 


"  Land  of  my  bii-th,  fail-  daughter  of  the  sea ! 
Old  Tyre  exliibits  what  thou  soon  may'st  be, 
Nobles  base-born  thy  hberties  have  sold, 
Slaves  are  thy  people,  and  tlieir  fetters  gold. 
Loan-mongers,  bankers,  iisiu-ers,  your  curst  gains 
Have  lock'd  tlieir  stocks,  and  riveted  their  chains  ; 
Patriots  may  rally  round  Britannia's  throne. 
Alas !  alas !  Britannia  is  undone  ; 
The  wave-worn  rocks  whereon  she  sits  give  way. 
Her  wooden  walls,  her  empire  on  the  sea, 


*  An  expression  used  by  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  lower  orders 

of  society. 
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Her  fei-tile  fields,  a  barbarous  race  shall  claim, 
Till  desolation  take  ber  place  and  name. " 
The  speaker  ceased.     I  heard,  oh !  sad  to  teU, 
A  tailor's  thimble  toll  her  passing  beU. 

Dry-bones  now  rattled,  buttons,  broken  glass, 
So  great  an  uproar  terrified  the  ass, 
For  now  two  Wigs  did  noisy  weapons  draw, 
That  once  made  wise  two  empty  heads  of  law. 

One  swore,  'tis  black ;  the  other  said,  'tis  white  ; 
This  proved  it  wi-ong,  and  that  affirmd  it  right ; 
The  war  of  words  (small  ai'gument)  went  on, 
Of  causes  hardly  lost  and  nobly  won. 
Damage,  expense,  protracted  suit,  and  cost. 
What  plaintiffs  gain'd,  and  what  defendants  lost. 

1st  Wig. 
Two  silly  sheep  once  quarrell'd  o'er  a  straw. 
Both  parties  I  persuaded  into  law  ; 
For  ten  long  years  I  held  them  by  tlie  horn, 
Ear-mark'd  them  both,  and  turn'd  them  out  clean-shorn. 

2nd  Wig. 
A  brisk  young  widow  sued  trustees  for  dower, 
I  got  her  deeds  and  lands  into  my  power ; 
Per  fas  et  nefas  brought  it  so  about 
I  broke  her  heart,  and  tum'd  her  cliildren  out. 

1st  Wig. 
A  failing  Merchant  (such  must  cut  a  dash  !) 
His  note  to  Satan  gave  for  ready  cash, 
In  which  he  promised  payment  on  demand, 
And  interest  when  the  period  came  to  hand ; 
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That  quickly  came,  and  Satan,  by  liis  clerk, 

Applied  in  vain  for  payment  to  the  spark  ; 

Mammon,  impatient,  greedy  of  his  game. 

In  propria  p)ersond  storming  came. 

The  Merchant,  now  for  money  hardly  prest. 

By  my  advice,  refused  the  just  request ; 

On  this  he  raged  and  stamp'd  liis  horny  foot, 

And  swore,  by  Styx,  to  sue  him  on  the  note, 

'  Thou  wilt !'  said  I, — '  now  give  the  note  to  me, 

Or,  or, — I  will,' — '  What  wdll  you  do  ?'  said  he ; 

'  I — I — (and  shook  my  head  with  sapient  nod) 

Will  file  a  bill  in  chancery  by !' 

'  If  you  do  that,'  said  he,  '  the  case  is  clear, 

The  Devil  hmiself  can  do  no  business  there. 

So,  take  the  note,  and  let  me  quit  the  land, 

Lest  something  worse  should  happen  on  my  hand  ; 

Haste,  footmen-fiends,  my  chariot !  moimt !  retire  ! 

Blue  blaze  your  stars,  and  smack  your  thongs  of  fire  ; 

Fly,  liippogrifFs !  revolve  ye  burning  wheels, 

Lest  the  Law's  pack  uncouple  at  my  heels." 

So  oif  he  di'ove. 

2nd  Wig. 

But  (Truth  dictates  the  tale) 

I  sued  liim  for  his  throne  and  broke  the  entail, 

(Esto  perpetuum)  put  th'  old  boy  about. 

And  by  ejectment  tui-n'd  liim  fairly  out. 

On  tills  the  stern-faced  knave  burst  into  tears, 

And  begg'd  a  lease  for  one-and-twenty  years  ; 

I  granted  it ;  in  statu  quo  he  reigns. 

King  of  his  brimstone  rocks  and  burning  plains. 

Mind  !  when  the  lease  expires,  in  spite  of  pelf, 

I'll  take  possession  of  the  throne  myself. 

Rule  King  supreme  o'er  all  the  realms  of  evil, 

And  "  roguish  laivyer,"  tm-n  an  "  honest  devil." 
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What  next  invades  my  ear  ?  in  woeful  strains. 
An  old  dry  hare-sldn  in  the  hag  complains : 
Preserve  the  game !  enforce  its  sang\une  laws, 

So  W said  and  labour'd  in  the  cause  ; 

To  build  new  prisons,  swell  the  county  rates, 
To  liU  the  poorhouse  and  devour  estates  ; 
To  drive  tlie  poacher  into  durance  vile, 
And  pension  paupers  on  th'  o'erbiu'den'd  soU. 

"  But  see  !  the  woodcock,  pheasant,  partridge  spring ; 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  doiible-barrell'd  fusiles  ring ; 
The  echoing  signal  of  the  ti-eacherous  sounds 
Brings  up  the  stiuxly  keepers  to  the  grounds, 
A  fight  ensues,  red  murder  strews  the  plain, 
And  Chevy  Chase  is  battled  o'er  again." 

But  sweeter  soimds  my  ravish'd  spirit  hears. 
My  hst'ning  ass  for  joy  erects  his  ears; 
The  notes,  the  aii',  the  melody  so  fine, 
I  judged  my  bag  contain'd  the  tuneful  nine, 
A  broken  harp,  (some  bard's,)  an  antique  thing. 
Resumed  its  tones,  and  warbled  every  string ; 
Ad  libitum  the  strams  were  pour'd  along. 
And  thus  the  Minstrel  enter'd  on  the  song  : — 

"  This  bag's  my  garret ;  here  my  days  I  pass. 
And  aU  of  Grub  street  load  my  weary  ass. 
Here  critics  scamper  from  the  Ught  of  day. 
Skulk  down  the  bag ;  where  in  the  bottom  they 
DistU  hot  mischief,  contraband  in  night, 
And  smuggle  nonsense  to  the  hateful  hght. 
Disdain  to  dig  deep  learning's  copious  mine, 
But  live  on  plunder  where  trae  metals  shine. 
Wisdom's  kind  fallow  soils  neglect  to  plough, 
Yet  idly  reap  what  others  hardly  sow, 
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Purge  with  their  crazy  fan  the  golden  grain, 
And  puff  tlie  chaff  to  blind  tlie  world  for  gain. 

"  Here  modern  poets  rest  their  transient  fame 
On  subjects  which  the  Muses  blush  to  name — 
On  wandermg  eyes  of  beauties  '  dark  and  bright,' 
Proud  steed  caparison'd,  and  valorous  Imight, 
Steel-maUed  back,  shield,  helmet,  armed  hand, 
Relentless  chieftain,  conqueror,  routed  band. 
On  ruins  trembling  in  the  deep,  dark  lakes. 
Oaks  scathed  with  lightniug,  rocks,  and  horrid  brakes, 
Vampp-es  and  owls,  red  cbagons,  twisted  snakes. 
Dungeons  and  caverns,  loopholed  tiu-rets  liigh, 
Where  knights  are  bound  and  lovely  ladies  sigh ; 
Enchanted  chapels,  crosiers,  holy  wells. 
Altars  and  relics,  rosaries,  convent  bells. 
On  tilt  and  tournay  near  embattled  walls. 
Warders  and  heralds,  banquets,  festive  halls, 
On  vows  religious,  devotees  and  veUs, 
And  horrid  blasphemies  and  dismal  tales. 
By  death  related,  from  his  murky  urn. 
In  tears  that  freeze,  in  words  that  ever  burn; 
On  fiction  mingled  with  liistoric  truth. 
Instructive  errors  for  inquiring  youth ; 
Fair  virtue's  form  with  vice's  horrid  face, 
Foul  vice  adorn'd  mth  virtue's  homely  grace, 
Who  bares  her  breasts,  her  flowery  lap  spreads  wide 
To  suckle  foUy,  and  to  dandle  pride  ; 
Leers  at  young  Hfe,  and  winks  at  steady  age. 
Thinks  for  the  thoughtless,  and  instructs  the  sage, 
On  St.  John's  little  book  she  feeds  them  aU 
With  present  honey,  but  with  future  gall. 

"  They  sing  of  angels  weeping  tears  of  ire, 
Of  devils  deck'd  in  holy  saints'  attire, 
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And  golgotlias  where  never  rose  a  tomb, 

Wilds  where  nor  slii'ub  can  grow,  nor  flower  can  bloom, 

Fountains  of  fire,  and  stormy  seas  and  dark, 

Wliere  witches  revel  in  enchanted  bark, 

Of  shatter 'd  planks,  (fi-om  shipwTCck'd  vessels  sprung) 

High  on  the  ciu-Hug  billows  hghtly  hung, 

Out-laugh  the  roaring  siu'ge  in  fiu-ious  play. 

Or  turn  black  midnight  into  hellish  day. 

With  lamps  of  skulls  that  giin  a  ghastly  blue 

In  caverns  closed  with  everlasting  yew, 

Dance  to  the  music  of  infernal  gi'oans 

Round  murder,  scowHng  on  liis  tlu'oue  of  bones. 

"  Come,  honest  Muse,  to  gods  and  good  allied, 
As  genius  leads  let  truth  and  fancy  guide. 
Direct  the  song  :  thme  artless  numbers  bring 
And  still  support  this  last  attempt  to  sing. 
Wilt  thou  to  warhke  measiu-es  be  confined, 
RoU  back  old  ocean's  waves,  command  the  wind, 
Or  on  some  alpine  height  in  teiTor  stand. 
Discharging  thunders  o'er  a  guilty  land ; 
With  incantations  dai-k,  when  surges  roar. 
Dash  foundering  vessels  on  some  desert  shore  ? 
No,  hither  come  in  peace ;  0  !  deign  to  dwell 
In  humble  guise,  in  grot  or  silent  dell. 
Where  winding  Dei-went  poiu's  his  angry  floods. 
O'er  huge  misshapen  blocks  through  hanging  woods : 
Where  the  blue  hills  in  bold  perspective  rise. 
And  marble  mountains  colonnade  the  skies  ; 
Where  shepherd-clad  the  nistic  tends  his  flocks 
Beneath  the  gi'ateful  shade  of  ivied  rocks  ; 
While  gently  leading  '  those  that  are  with  young,' 
The  vocal  valleys  echo  to  his  song ; 
Groves,  rocks,  vales,  mountains,  catch  the  rural  strains, 
Wit,  mirth,  and  music  animate  the  plains  ; 
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The  sylvan  damsels  flowery  garlands  bring, 
And  crown  the  shepherd,  love's  auspicious  king. 

"  Now  see  liim  downward  in  the  distance  move 
By  Derwent,  Wye,  or  by  the  silver  Dove  ; 
To  streams  like  liis,  the  rich  Pactolus  yields, 
To  scenes  hke  his  Arcadia's  happy  fields, 
Parnassus  famed  sinks  m  his  glowing  mind, 
And  Peak's  bleak  mountains  leave  it  far  behind ; 
Touch'd  by  the  magnet  of  the  place  he  loves, 
He  still  veers  homeward  wheresoe'er  he  roves, 
And  joys  he  more,  though  barren  be  the  spot, 
To  view  the  star  that  glitters  o'er  liis  cot. 
Than  if  through  distant  lands  he  daily  roU'd 
With  wealth  and  ease  in  chariots  of  gold  ; 
For  there's  a  point  in  Heaven  where  man  is  blest, 
A  place  on  earth  there  is,  where  wanderers  rest,   ♦ 
To  that  would  souls,  to  this  would  travellers  come. 
That  happy  point,  tliis  restuig  place  is  home. 
Here  Muse  with  freedom  dwell,  here  end  thy  toils, 
Nor  fear  the  frowns  of  power,  nor  comi  his  smiles  ; 
And  let  the  liu-eUng  bards  for  wealth  contend, 
The  Muse  wUl  never  hii-eling  bards  attend, 
Who  scorns  to  bend  her  knee  at  flattery's  shrine, 
Or  toss  her  censer  to  a  Avretch  divine, 
To  bid  her  music  swell,  her  numbers  roU, 
In  undeserved  praise  to  please  a  fool. 
She  mounts  the  ascent  where  blood- stam'd  glory  reigns. 
Thence  sends  ambition  to  St.  Luke's  in  chains, 
Strips  folly's  robes,  strikes  vice  like  lightning  down, 
Enthrones  bright  truth,  and  guards  fair  virtiie's  crown  ; 
E'en  now  her  touch  combines  the  chords  of  praise 
To  all  the  great  in  these  degenerate  days, 
To  Demnan,  Brougham,  Russell,  Althorp,  Grey, 
Whose  patriot  fame  shaU  consecrate  tiiis  lay." 
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He  ceased !  the  unknown  minstrel  ceased  to  sing, 
And  his  last  strain  died  on  the  trembling  stiing ; 
Such  power  has  music  on  a  breast  of  stone, 
The  charm  dissolved,  tlie  wither'd  hag  was  gone, 
My  plodding  ass  resumed  his  wonted  way, 
With  aU  the  ruins  of  tliis  woful  fray. 
The  moon  still  shone  on  Peak's  stern  rocky  towers, 
On  happy  cottages  and  woodland  bowers ; 
From  the  deep  streams  reflecting  beam'd  her  light, 
As  on  I  wander'd  through  the  dews  of  night, 
O'er  the  wild  heath,  which  yet  the  village  bounds. 
By  moimtain  tumuli  and  Druids'  mounds, 
And  by  the  village  church  and  many  a  grave. 
Where  fairy  bands  inhumed  the  bloodless  brave  ; 
Where  ignorance  reposes  close  to  pride. 
And  wealth  and  poverty  sleep  side  by  side  ; 
Near  those  tall  ehns,  in  that  sequestered  spot. 
There  all  these  rags  in  quietness  shall  rot 
With  their  poor  bard,  who  never  sung  for  fame, 
(Since  rags,  and  shrouds,  and  mortals  are  the  same)  ; 
With  statesmen,  tinkers,  clericks,  and  di-agoons. 
Lawyers  and  gamesters,  bishops  and  buffoons. 
Heroes  and  cowards,  freemen,  feudal  slaves, 
Painters  and  poets,  honest  men  and  knaves  ; 
With  patriots  slain  who  fell  to  glorious  rest. 
With  all  their  country's  prayers  and  praises  blest, 
For  whom  fair  spiing  in  flowery  garlands  mom-ns, 
Who  bathes  in  tears  of  dew  their  moss-grown  urns. 

Thither  is  heaven-directed  Arirtue  bound. 
To  teU  her  rosary  on  each  grassy  mound ; 
While  Honour,  i^ilgrim  from  afar,  there  comes, 
And  vows  to  freedom  o'er  iheii-  martyr-tombs. 
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Visions  and  magic  spells,  can  you  despise, 
And  laugh  at  witches,  ghosts,  and  prodigies? 
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PREFACE     DEDICATORY 
TO  THE   MINERS    OF   THE    PEAK   OF   DEKBYSHIRE. 


Gentlemen, 

Having  the  greatest  veneration  for  your  ancient 
customs  in  connection  with  your  mines,  the  romantic 
scenery,  abrupt  precipices,  ban-en  mountains  and  shrub- 
clad  dells  of  the  Peak,  I  once  more  venture  out  of  the 
obscurity  of  humble  hfe,  to  place  under  your  guardianship 
and  protection,  an  illegitimate  and  way^'ard  child  of  tlie 
muse. 

If  the  genius  of  antiquity  confer  any  honoiir  upon  his 
descendants,  you  will  undoubtedly  occupy  a  veiy  elevated 
niche  in  his  temple  ;  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
your  subterranean  labours  must  tenninate — when  the  ge- 
neral exhaustion  of  natiu'e's  wealth  will  produce  great  and 
important  changes  in  your  customs  and  manners ;  and  Avill 
finally  bring  about  the  extinction  of  such  Celtic,  Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Normanic  terms,  as  are  employed 
by  you,  in  the  working  of  mines  and  minerals :  to  rescue 
which,  from  the  wreck  contemplated,  many  of  tliem  ai'e 
incorporated  with  the  text  of  the  ensuing  poem. 

The  character  of  the  labourer  is  most  honourahle  :  why 
should  it  be  considered  as  contemptible,  and  below  the 
dignity  of  man  ?  Europus,  a  Macedonian  king,  made 
lanterns ;  Harcatius,  King  of  Parthia,  was  a  molecatcher ; 
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and  Biantes,  the  Lydian,  filed  needles  ;  Socrates  was  a 
plebeian,  and  his  disciple,  the  divine  Plato,  an  oilman:  and 
depend  upon  it,  Gentlemen,  it  is  still  far  more  honour- 
able to  dig  in  your  mines,  than  Like  a  lounging,  belted 
scoundrel,  to  murder  mankind  by  millions,  to  ride  in  wealth 
and  splendour  on  the  public  Rosinante,  and  to  call  that 
glory,  which,  m  the  mind  of  every  honest  man,  deserves  a 
halter  rather  than  a  garter. 

With  the  rest  of  manldnd,  a  few  of  you  are  subject  to 
certain  obUquities  from  trutli,  and  often  atti'ibute  to  super- 
natural agency,  effects  which  result  from  natural  causes ; 
are  strict  observers  of  unlucky  days — of  good  and  bad 
omens  and  prognostics ;  and  have  a  firm  but  undefinable 
faith  LQ  the  predictions  of  Francis  Moore ;  in  the  stroll- 
ing Magi  of  hoUow  lanes  ;  and  in  the  prescriptions  of 
those  medical  astrologers  who  pretend  to  acquire  their 
knowledge  of  diseases  from  the  aspects  of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies. Such  ridiculous  propensities  and  practices,  it  is  one 
object  of  this  piece  to  correct.  The  majority  of  you,  how- 
ever, fall  under  no  such  censure,  but  are  men  of  the  golden 
age ;  when  the  youthful  world  had  not  learned  bigotry ; 
when  reason  was  not  blinded  by  fable,  and  trutli  was  the 
oracle,  to  which  all  resorted  for  the  solution  of  doubt ;  ere 
superstition  had  created  a  deity  of  her  own,  and  robed  him 
with  terror,  for  her  ovm  vile  and  selfish  piuposes.  No 
crafty  Numa  had  then  palmed  upon  the  credulous  his 
Egeria ;  nor  golden-tongued  Pythagoras  imposed  the 
whispers  of  his  eagle  on  the  sUly  Crotonians  for  sacred 
oracles;  and  when  no  wonderworking  magician  led  the 
people  to  believe  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  ahracadahrian 
juggle  and  imposture.  To  your  judgment,  as  the  men  of 
such  an  Age,  I  submit  this  piece ;  on  the  performance  of 
which  I  have  Little  to  add;  for  who  among  the  modems  can 
unite  Italian  sweetness  with  German  force  ?    Alas  for  the 
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glory  of  the  British  Muse  !  she  has  exchanged  the  strength 
and  manliness  of  the  EngUsh  bull-dog,  for  the  weakness 
and   effeminacy  of  the   Gallic    greyhound — has    forsaken 
her  mountains  for  the  vallies — her  oaks  for  the  willows. 
Perhaps  the  gi'eatest  art  in  the  description  of  humble  hfe, 
is  to  avoid  art — to  furnish  a  hkeness  of  real  character,  and 
in  the  delineation  to  embellish  and  sui-round  it  with  such 
scenery  as  will  be  recognised  by  you  who  dwell  upon  its 
bosom,  and  repose  in  the  shadow  of  its  beauty.     The  finest 
pictures  have,   however,   their  defects,  and  in  tliis  rude 
sketch  you  must  not  look  for  perfection:   but  should  the 
effort  enhance  your  amusement,  or  promote  your  instruc- 
tion, your  honest  commendation  -will  afford  me  more  last- 
ing satisfaction,  and  real  pleasure,  than  the  most  flatterijig 
encomiums  that  refined  criticism  can  bestow.     Indeed,  the 
Oame  Laws  of  modem  criticism  are  as  odious  as  my  Lord's 
of  Wharncliffe,  and  he  who  would  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flies" 
must  not  fear  a  Trespass.    Thank  my  stars !  happy  in  the 
independence  of  Poverty,  who  grants  me  a  literary  license, 
I  sport  where  I  please  ;  yet  when  I  aim  at  honest  worth , 
or  angle  mth  the  bait  of  flattery  for  tlie  approbation  of 
oppressors,   may   the   keepers   of  the   sacred  preserves   of 
Truth  and  Justice,   seize   Oun,  Net,  and  Rod,  and  con- 
demn to  the  prison  of  obUvion,   the  name  of  your  real 
friend  and  countryman, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
Eyam,  August,  1830. 
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CANTO     I. 

Peak  mountains — Eyam  Dale — Cottage — Grotto  and  gardens  of  the 
Kfick — Miner — his  habits — Skill  in  mining — his  wife — ber  do- 
mestic employment — interior  of  their  cottage — propensities,  sa- 
perstitions,  &c. 

Hail  !  holy  forms  of  nature — mountaiiis  bleak ! 
Yoiir  xninstrel  still — still  loves  his  native  Peak ; 
Oft  has  he  wandered  on  your  heaths,  unknown, 
Wliile  his  wild  haii)  has  wept  to  stonns  alone; 
"Wliere  high  Sir-  William  lifts,  in  clouds  o'ercast, 
His  giant  shoulders  on  the  western  blast — 
Peers  o'er  a  thousand  dales,  and  looking  out, 
Views  Win-hill,  Mam,*  and  distant  Kinderscout. 
Below  tlie  hills,  where  the  first  morning  beam 
Pours  all  its  glory  on  the  graves  of  Eyam  ;  f 

*  Mam-Tor — The  name  of  a  singular  decomposing  mountain,  near 
Castleton,  in  the  Peak,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the  old  adjec- 
tive Maum — soft,  shivering,  or  brittle ;  and  the  Saxon  Tor — a  hill, 
mount,  or  fort. 

+  The  Graves  of  Eyam — The  mountain  tumuli,  or  burial  place  of 
the  Hancneks'  family,  during  the  desolation  of  Eyam  by  the  plague,  in 
1666.  With  the  exception  of  a  boy,  the  whole  of  this  family,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  perished,  and  were  buried  in  a  group  on  the  heath 
eastward  of  Eyam.  Various  other  places  of  sepulture  are  still  visible 
in  the  surroomling  hills. — See  Rhodes's  Peak  Scenery,  HowiU's  Desola- 
tion of  Eyam,  ^-c. 
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Where  Hollow-brook  in  angry  winter  floods, 

Falls,  foams,  and  flows  down  Roylee's  shelving  woods  ; 

Deep  in  a  limestone  dell,  wliich  shrubs  adorn — 

Where  the  rock-cistus  scents  the  vernal  morn  ; 

Where  echo  tells  again  the  cushatt's  tale. 

And  hollow  Gael's- wark*  moans  the  storm's  wild  wail ; 

By  the  white  Tor,f  that  overhangs  the  road. 

The  industrious  miner  built  his  neat  abode  ; 

Fast  by  the- margin  of  the  headlong  flood, 

In  pleasing  solitude  the  cottage  stood  ; 

Low  were  its  walls  and  nicely  trimm'd  the  roof, 

With  heathy  turf  and  straw,  made  water-proof : 

The  aye  green  houseleek  claim'd  the  soutliern  side. 

And  hardy  stone-crop  prick'd  its  yellow  pride 

O'er  tufted  moss,  along  the  ridging  grown, 

Adorn'd  the  thatch  and  fasten'd  on  the  stone ; 

Where  the  short  chimney  through  the  ivy  broke, 

Peeped  through  the  sods  and  just  discharged  tlie  smoke 

In  silver  ringlets,  ciu'ling  on  tlie  gale. 

That  fann'd  the  shrubs  and  swam  along  the  dale. 

Behind  the  place,  wliite  clifi"s  exposed  above 

Their  marble  bosoms  through  the  mantling  grove, 

Where  Merhn's  cave  beneath  a  hanging  shade. 

Deep  wonders  open'd  to  the  winding  glade. 

Wild  gardens  flourished  on  the  scanty  soU, 

And  Flora  bade  the  barren  rocks  to  smile, 

When  early  spring  array'd  in  beauty  throws 

From  her  green  lap,  the  simple,  pale  primrose — 

Snowdrop  and  crocus,  cowsUp  of  the  liill — 

The  daisy  fail-  and  yeUow  daffodil. 

♦  Gael's  mark  or  Gael's  work — An  ancient  cavern  on  the  north  side  of 
Middleton  Dale. 

+  Tor — A  provincialism,  or  contraction  of  tower  or  turret,  generally 
applied  to  rocks  having  the  appearance  of  such  structures;  in  old  re- 
cords, a  mount  or  hill. 
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An  ivied  yew  sprung  out,  above  the  cell, 

At  the  shy  enti'ance  dripp'd  a  crystal  well ; 

Sweet-briar  and  woodbine  overhung  the  place, 

And  bloom'd  inverted  in  its  glassy  face  : 

Spar,  pebbles,  ciystal,  glitter'd  in  the  wave, 

WTience  dancing  sunbeams  play'd  along  the  cave : 

There  Luna  dipp'd  her  silver  limb  by  night. 

And  Vesper  Mss'd  the  fount  and  blest  the  Ught : 

Rocks,  trees,  and  shrubs,  glow'd  in  the  mirror  pure. 

And  heaven's  blue,  stany  cope  in  miniature. 

Stalagmii*  graced  the  encnisted  mai'ble  roof, 

Where  Idmion's  daughterf  spun  her  silver  woof; 

And  artless  natrn-e,  with  immortal  skill, 

Traced  Hfe  and  beauty  with  her  magic  quill ; 

From  latent  'lembics  pour'd  her  petrid  stores, 

In  all  the  alchymy  of  gems  and  ores ; 

With  summer,  gave  her  blossoms  to  the  stone  ; 

With  spring,  her  slu'ubs,  plants,  mosses,  wild,  unknown  ; 

Strew'd  from  her  hand  a  -ndnter's  frost  around. 

Of  pearly  hail,  and  snow,  on  purple  ground  ; 

Form'd  here  a  prism,  and  here  a  crystal  cone, 

There  bees  impendent,  round  a  hive  of  stone ; 

Placed  m  the  fissures,  shell-fish,  reptUes,  woiins. 

And  serpents  twisted  in  a  thousand  forms ; 

Above,  below,  in  rich  disorder  threw. 

Jacinth,  rock-diamond,  crystal,  sapphires  blue, 

Eternal  adamant,  and  chrysolite. 

With  emeralds  green,  and  poi-phjiy,  black  and  white ; 

*  Various  natural  formations  which  hang  from  the  roofs  of  lime- 
stone caverns,  produced  by  the  petrifying  quality  of  the  water,  which 
drops  from  the  fissures  and  other  apertures  of  the  rocks. 

+  Arachne  was  the  daughter  of  Idmion,  a  Lydian,  very  skilful  in 
spinning  and  weaving :  she  was  by  Minerva  turned  into  a  spider.  A 
large  spider  of  a  very  beautiful  kind  is  often  found  in  the  roofs  and 
fissures  of  the  Derbyshire  caverns. 
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Cornelians,  agates,  jaspers,  rubies  red, 

And  sparks  of  silver  on  a  golden  bed  : 

Like  dew-di'ops  trembling  in  the  varying  light, 

Or  stars  which  stud  the  glorious  throne  of  light.* 

Here  dwelt  Thor  Yule,f  and  Agnes  good,  his  wife. 

In  deep  seclusion  from  the  din  of  life  ; 

Unkno^^'n  to  fame,  and  to  the  world  unknown, 

The  wedded  hermits  of  their  wilds  alone  ; 

Nor  should  you  know  these  tenants  of  the  dale. 

Did  not  the  muse  record  this  humble  tale. 

Full  well  he  look'd,  nor  rosy  health  was  fled, 

Though  age's  snow  had  driven  on  his  head ; 

And,  could  we  judge  by  wise  Lavater's  law — 

A  face  more  honest  yet  we  never  saw. 

Low,  roimd  crown'd  hats  he  wore,  to  flap  inclined. 

But  for  the  loop  and  button  placed  beliind  ; 

Felts  of  his  mountains'  growth  at  Bradwell:^  made, 

Worn  baldly  brown  by  burdens  of  his  ti'ade  : 

Yet  had  he  one  reserved  for  better  wear, 

On  Simday  mornings  binisli'd,  for  many  a  year. 

Drab  was  his  coat,  the  cuflfs  hung  deep  and  wide, 

Large  metal  buttons  graced  the  dexter  side ; 

Of  such  liis  waistcoat,  (homespun  corduroy) 

Whose  pockets  elbow  deep,  relieved  each  thigh  ; 

Unbraced,  his  leathern  nameless  things  below, 

Shew'd  round  their  margin  linen  wliite  as  snow ; 

*  The  grollo,  rock-gardens,  and  fossils  of  the  late  Thomas  Birds, 
Esq.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  fully  justify  this  description. 

+  His  Christian  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  idol 
Thor,  which  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  that  people  and  the  Teu- 
tones;  and  equal  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  Eomans.  It  is  either  a  con- 
traction of  Thunder,  because  he  was  their  God  of  thunder,  or  of  ieran, 
to  tear,  beoftuse  he  may  be  said  to  rend  the  clouds.  On  his  sur  name, 
see  a  following  note  on  the  word  Yule. 

I  Bradwdl,  pronounced  Bradda,  probably  so  named  from  the  Saxon 

God  Breda,  or  Bredda. 
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Short  at  the  knees  just  met  his  knitted  hose, 
And  buttoning  tightly,  tied  in  equal  bows : 
Of  kip,  or  steer,  stout  channel  2) amps  he  wore, 
With  Boioser-huckles-fi  broadly  strapp'd  before. 

On  summer  nights,  beneath  the  grateful  shade 
Which  ivy  hanging  from  the  rock  had  made. 
Oft  have  I  seen  him,  when  his  shift  was  done, 
With  neighbours,  seated  on  some  favourite  stone  : 
Pleased  with  the  children  as  they  play'd  before 
The  shaggy  copse  that  circimiscribed  his  door ; 
Cheer  tliis  competitor,  or  that,  with  smiles, 
Re-kindle  ardour,  and  renew  their  toils  ; 
Protect  the'  opprest  fi.-om  injury  and  wi'ong, 
Support  the  weak,  and  counteract  the  strong. 
Or  if  dispute  outraged  the  laws  of  play. 
And  mirth  to  madness  led  the  doubtful  day, 
Then  would  the  patriarch  kindly  intei-pose. 
Step  in  between  and  stay  expected  blows  ; 
By  wise  decision  cause  the  strife  to  cease. 
Propose  new  terms  and  ratify  a  peace. 

When  winter  nights  hung  on  the  sUent  dale. 
And  wondering  gossips  hsten'd  to  his  tale  : — 
While  Agnes  with  revolving  ball  would  roll, 
The  yellow  gleanings  round  her  beechen  bowl. 
As  curfew  toll'd  the  darksome  hour  in  chime. 
Some  useful  knick-knacks  occupied  his  time  ; 
Then  would  he  dress  a  helm — repair  a  shoe. 
Or  scoop  a  ladle  from  a  sallow's  bough, — 
"Rore  fuses — deftly  plat  an  osier  hive, — 
Make  stows,  and  keep  the  heavy  hours  alive  : 


*  Properly,  Bolsover — a  village  where  buckles  were  formerly  ma- 
nufactured. 

N 
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Till  nine  had  warn'd,  when  he,  with  toil  opprest, 
In  holy  silence  sunk  to  bahny  rest — 
Rest  imdistui-bed  by  fear  of  futm-e  woes, 
With  peace  the  gnai-dian  of  his  calm  repose. 

For  plough  and  cart  he  own'd  a  crop-ear'd  mare, 
That  knapt  the  knolls  and  kept  his  pingle  hare  ; 
One  biindled  cow  that  grazed  the  herby  dale. 
At  eve  and  mom  for  Agnes  fill'd  the  pail. 
Spring  pluck'd  liim  cresses  from  her  weedy  floods ; 
And  summer, — berries,  from  the  wilds  and  woods ; 
For  liim  brown  autumn  reap'd  a  southern  hiU ; 
And  winter  thrash'd,  and  plied  for  liim,  the  mill ; 
His  httle  flock  supphed  his  warm  attire  ; 
The  heather  moors  with  turf,  or  peat,  his  fire  ; 
Herbs,  roots,  plants  esculent,  his  garden  stored, 
His  garden  half  maintain'd  his  frugal  board. 
A  few  short  poimds  to  save,  employ'd  his  care, 
Some  half- score  sheep  to  buy,  each  winter  fair. 
To  range  the  chfis,  or  crop  the  flowery  steep. 
Or,  just  to  run  with  neighbour  Prim-Gap's  sheep  : 
To  turn  the  penny — keep  his  coimtiy  wake. 
Or  stop  a  breach  wliich  sudden  floods  might  make. 
The  price  of  lead  and  wool,  important  tilings  ! 
Weigh'd  more  with  liim  than  all  the  pomp  of  kings 
For  well  he  knew  that  wealth's  a  transient  toy. 
Save  the  small  sum  that  man  can  here  enjoy  : — 
Look'd  through  all  natiu'e's  providential  store, 
Enjoy'd  her  simpler  gifts,  nor  sigh'd  for  more. 

None  had  more  skill  in  Wapentake,  or  Soke,* 
To  dial  drifts,  phimb  sumps,  or  take  a  cope ; 


•   Wapentake,  or  Weapon  take — [Wmpan,  armour,  and  Getmcon,  to 
render. — Sax,]     The  same  as  Hundred,  or  division  of  a  County,  so 
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To  cut  the  wondrous  rod,*  and  thence  define 

The  i^lace  and  bearing  of  the  hidden  mine : 

In  shaft,  and  scrinn,  broad-raA:e,  Jiatt,  pipe,  and  vein. 

His  mode  of  timbering  shew'd  all  others  mean  ; 

Where  ivough  or  rider,  twitclid  a  leading  fast, 

There  he  was  matcliless  at  a  tearing  blast : 

Famed  Merlin,  Silence,  Have-at-aU,  Black-hole, 

Twelve-meers,  and  Hay-cliflf,^  with  its  cracking -whole% — 

Those  rocky  regions,  at  the  stated  hour. 

Have  witness'd  all  the  thunder  of  his  power. 


called,  becaase  on  certain  occasions,  the  inhabitants  gave  np  their 
arms,  or  weapons,  in  token  of  subjection  to  their  lord. — See  Somner. 

Soke  is  the  territory  in  which  the  Chief  Lord  exercises  his  liberty 
of  keeping  Courts,  within  his  own  territory  or  jurisdiction  :  also,  a 
Quit  rent,  or  payment,  made  by  the  vassal,  for  acting  in  the  quality  of 
Sockman,  or  freeholder. 

*  This  was  the  Virgula  divinatoria,  or  hazel  rod  in  the  shape  of 
the  letter  Y,  which  being  cut  according  to  the  planetary  aspect,  and 
held  by  the  two  forked  ends,  some  pretended  would  discover  mines  (I ) 

J  Names  of  Grooves,  ot  Shafts,  on  the  Edge-side,  great  veins  dis- 
covered in  1717,  which  were  nearly  exhausted  in  a  century. 

§  Cracking  whole.  An  astonishing  phenomenon  in  the  Haycliff 
mine,  of  which  an  intelligent  miner  gives  the  following  account: — 
In  this  vein  was  foond  a  white  mineral  powder  which  gave  ont  a  his- 
sing sound  till  it  became  exhausted,  and  the  external  air  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  mineral  called  a  Slicken;  the  rocks  on  each  side  then 
opened,  and  closed  again  with  a  tremendous  report:  a  shaking  was 
sometimes  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  although  the  concus- 
sion originated  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  hundred  fathoms :  great 
qaantities  of  mineral  were  thereby  detached,  and  the  miner  was  some- 
times thrown  violently  to  a  considerable  distance.  A  scratch  with  the 
point  of  a  pick,  or  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  was  often  attended  with  the 
like  effects.  The  mineral  in  contact  with  the  white  powder  had  the 
appearance  of  Cauk,  or  Barytes,  one  sic^e  of  which  was  black,  and  as 
finely  polished  as  a  mirror,  hence  it  was  termed  by  the  miner  a  Slicken, 
or  Slickensides. — See,  also, PeaA;  Scenery. 
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Peace  to  the  soul  of  those,  Kke  him,  who  dwell 
On  Peak's  bare  rock,  or  in  its  sylvan  dell ; 
His  peace  be  theu-s.     He  minded  not  a  straw 
Who  hang'd  for  treason,  or  w^ho  made  the  law  ; 
His  poUtics  extended  thi*ee  long  miles, 
Far  as  his  mine  or  up  the  midland  stiles ; 
With  him  were  Whig  and  Tory  titles  vain, 
Two  factious  packs,  who  hunt  for  public  gain, 
Kennel  in  Stephen's,  wliile  a  nation  mom-ns — 
Bark — bite  the  people,  and  themselves  by  turns  ; 
Turn  rabid  oft,  foam,  wander,  wild,  afar, 
And  worry  half  the  world  in  hateful  war : 
"VVTiose  senseless  howlings  ne'er  disturb'd  his  head. 
For  rarely  he  the  pubHc  joui-nals  read ; 
Long'dnot  for  Evening,  nor  for  Morning  Post, 
To  count  the  votes  on  motions  gain'd  or  lost ; 
Deeply  chagiin'd,  ne'er  threw  The  Journal  down. 
Nor  swore  to  charge  Smu-smeg  and  march  to  town ; 
Astonish'd,  why  each  patiiot,  grown  so  wise, 
Did  not  in  vengeance  hot  united  rise ; 
Denounce,  with  Cromwell,  "  baubles"  in  their  ire. 
Eject  the  rooks,  and  set  the  nest  on  fire. 
Turn,  gentle  pilgiim,  to  his  humble  cell. 
Thou  lovest  among  the  Aii'tuous  poor  to  dwell : 
Turn  and  behold  her  !  once  the  village  pride, 
John's  earliest  love,  and  still  attractive  bride : 
Love — not  that  transient  passion  of  an  hour. 
Which  dies  when  maniage  sanctifies  its  power ; 
But  the  sweet  bond  that,  in  the  blest  abodes, 
Unites  the  minds  of  angels,  or  of  gods. 
Lit  at  the  foiint  of  life,  the  mutual  flame 
Bums  in  the  tyrant  and  the  slave  the  same, 
And  beams  as  brightiy  round  the  rustic  names 
Of  country  matrons,  as  of  courtly  dames : 
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In  the  deform'd  or  beauty's  eye  wiH  glow, 
Pure  at  the  Cape  as  polish'd  Fontainbleau. 
Though  Malthus  scorn  the  loves  of  humble  Hfe, 
As  bright  a  jewel  is  the  poor  man's  wife, 
As  was  Augusta,  by  her  sovereign  Lord, 
By  Roman  realms  or  by  the  world  adored. 

Beneath  a  spar  where  hung  her  handy  reel, 
She  bent  attentive  to  her  noisy  wheel ; 
A  crate  of  hazles  held  the  carded  wool : 
With  elder  spindles — sycamore  her  spool. 
And  level  hand,  she  drew  the  silver  Mne, 
Where  wool  and  flax  in  equal  parts  combine  : 
Plain  was  her  habit,  neat  in  every  part. 
The  wholesome  fabric  of  her  thrifty  art  ; 
Wliile  Thor's  impervious  doublet,  stitch  and  plait, 
Stout  hose,  and  linen,  praised  her  in  the  gate. 
Prudent  and  chaste,  alilie  industrious,  clean. 
Reserved,  yet  friendly,  frugal,  but  not  mean  : 
To  strangers  kind,  in  conversation  free : 
Think  what  a  good  wife  is,  and  such  was  she. 

Thor's  knitted  cap,  suspended  on  a  wire. 
And  hoddin  start-ups  warm'd  above  the  fire ; 
His  mining  dress  the  wide  wood  chimney  bore. 
Dried,  stiff  with  yellow  dirt,  and  sparks  of  ore. 
The  mantel  glow'd  with  candlesticks  of  brass ; 
The  shelf  of  pe^\i;er  shone  Uke  pohsh'd  glass ; 
Mugs,  cups,  and  dishes  stood,  a  splendid  show, 
And  beechen  ti-enchers  reared  in  triple  row. 
A  sparry  vase  held  natui'e's  simpler  flowers  ; 
A  black  oak  larum  struck  the  noisy  hours ; 
And  in  a  niche,  for  hospitable  cheer, 
A  portly  jar  contain'd  the  bai-my  beer  ; 
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A  staff  of  mountain  crab,  yclept  Sir  Guy, 
With  ample  hook,  well  knotted,  hard  and  dry — 
A  gun  (Snm-smeg,)  of  six  feet  long,  or  more. 
And  shepherd's  crook  the  naked  rafters  bore  ; 
Scythes,  sickles,  flails,  engross'd  a  corner  dark, 
And  meal,  and  meslin  fill'd  a  carved  ark. 
His  black  bassoon  adorn'd  an  oaken  screen. 
By  sacred  anthems,  Handel,  Crofts,  and  Green, 
Purcell  and  Blow,  Knapp,  Barber,  Cheetham  rare, 
And  ancient  music  with  the  notes  made  square ; 
Gavotts  and  hornpipes  for  the  country  wakes, 
With  aii'S  by  Rizzio,*  fi-om  the  "  Land  o'  cakes  :" 
For  Thor  loved  music  as  he  loved  good  ale. 
Taught  the  sol-feggio,\  Aretino's  scale ; 
Could  spht  an  octave,  lead  the  choir,  and  sing ; 
With  theorists,  divide  the  tuneful  string ; 
Proportion  sounds  harmonically  true, 
Explain  th'  enliarmonic  diesis,  too  ;  I 
For  rarely  in  his  country  could  be  found. 
Such  erudite  pliilosophy  of  sound. 

»  David  Rizzio  was  a  celebrated  musician,  and  the  favourite  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Pcots. 

+  The  Sol-feggio  was  invented  by  a  Tuscan  Monk,  and  consists 
of  syllables  selected  from  the  first  strophe  of  a  Hymn  of  St.  John 
Baptist;  said  to  be  composed  by  Paul  Diaconus. 

UT  queant  laxis — EEsonare  Fibris, 
MIra  gestorum — FAmuli  tuorum, 
SOLve  poUutum — LAbii  reatum. 

See  Chamb.  Encyclop.,  Sfc. 

+  When  a  series  is  formed  by  uniting  the  ascending  with  the 
descending  scale  of  the  chromatic  Genus,  a  new  kind  of  music  arises, 
bv  the  use  of  the  interval,  formed  between  the  sharpened  note  and 
the  flat  of  the  nest  succeeding  note  above.  This  scale  is  called 
enharmonic,  and  consists  of  intervals  smaller  than  the  semitone,  which, 
although  not  exactly  half  the  semitone,  are,  from  their  near  approach 
to  that  quantity,  called  the  diesis,  that  is,  the  divuion,  or  quarter  tone. 
—See  CalcoU's  Mvsie  Grammar,  page  119,  art.  214. 
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On  Tahin-days,  when  wit  and  ale  were  free, 

He  join'd  the  light  duet  and  merry  glee, 

Sung  such  a  powerful  bass,  the  storj'  goes. 

As  shook  the  optics  on  liis  ample  nose : 

For  tone  and  judgment  scorn'd  to  tui-n  his  back, 

On  roaring  Meredith,  or  thundering  Slack,* 

Who  (if  report  be  true)  had  vocal  power 

To  crack  a  glass,f  or  turn  a  barrel  sour. 

Had  vocal  power  to  sing,  and  -nill  to  sup. 

To  slug  it  sweet  again  and  drink  it  up. 

A  side-board  held  his  literary  store  ; 

The  IVIiner's  Art,  Buchan,  and  Boyle,  Old  Moore — 

Sherlock,  who  taught  the  living  how  to  die, 

John  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Nixon's  Prophecy  : 

A  black-piint  Bible,!  bound  in  boards  of  wood, 

Russell's  Seven  Sei-mons,  stitch'd  to  Robin  Hood  ; 

Law's  Serious  Call,  Joe  Miller's  New  Balloon, 

Week's  Preparation,  Journey  to  the  Moon  : 

Quevedo's  Visions,  Cocker,  and  Tom  Jones, 

The  Midwife's  Guide,  Long  Life,  and  Napier's  Bones  ; 

*  Samuel  Slack  was  a  native  of  Tideswell,  and  the  best  cboral  bass 
singer  of  his  time. 

+  Morhoff  mentions  one  Petter,  a  Dutchman,  who  could  break  a 
drinking  glass  with  the  soand  of  his  voice. 

*  A  Bible  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ealph  Dane,  of  Edale, 
ptinted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  declaimed  violently  against  the  art  of  printing,  as 
that  which  would  take  down  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  priesthood 
by  making  the  people  as  wise  as  themselves. — Baxter's  Cure  of  Church 
Divisions,  page  329. 

To  encourage  the  art  of  reading  in  England,  the  capital  punish- 
ment for  murder  was  remitted,  if  the  criminal  could  but  read,  which 
in  law  language  is  termed  benefit  of  Clergy.  However,  it  made  but 
slow  progress ;  for  so  small  an  edition  of  the  Bible  as  six  hundred 
copies,  translated  into  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  not 
wholly  sold  oflF  in  three  years. — Sketches  by  Lord  Kaimes,  Vol,  I.,pagt 
105.    Probably  Mr.  E  Dane's  copy  is  one  of  that  edition. 
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Cervantes,  Poi^e,  who  live  and  will  be  read, 
When  Scott  and  Southey  sleep  in  dust,  quite  dead  ; 
Crasoe  and  Friday,  on  Femando's  Isle, 
And  Friar  Bacon  finish'd  off  the  pile. 
Prayer-Book  and  Psalter  on  the  mantel  lay, 
Bead  by  the  righteous  on  each  holy  day ; 
The  Book  of  Knowledge  too ;  Thor  learnt,  it  seems. 
By  moles  and  omens,  palmistry  and  dreams — 
Learnt  when  to  plough  his  fields — what  day  to  sow- 
To  reap  liis  com,  and  when  his  grass  to  mow. 

By  Fortune's  Wheel,  he  truly  understood 
The  lucky  days  to  travel,  or  let  blood. 
And  lest,  when  boihng,  bacon  should  not  sweU, 
The  neighbouring  farmers  he  advised  full  well, 
With  the  increasing  moon  to  slaughter  swine — 
Decreasing,  geld  then*  lambs  and  purge  their  kine ; 
To  diive  a  horse-shoe  through  tlie  stable-floor, 
And  set  the  wiggin  speU  behind  the  door  ; 
To  cross  the  leaven,  countercharm  the  witch. 

And  disappoint  the  hateful  ugly . 

To  him,  his  prayer  the  anxious  shepherd  made. 

When  from  his  flock  a  wayward  sheep  had  stray'd  ; 

Or  when  the  miner  came,  resolved  to  know 

What  caver  stole  the  hing-ore  h-omhis  coe ; 

His  was  the  art,  the  secret  skill  to  trace 

The  ponderous  booty  to  its  hiding  place ; 

To  cause  the  carl  before  his  eye  to  pass. 

And  peep  ashamed  from  his  magic  glass. 

Of  future  weather  he  could  well  divine, 

By  wing,  or  pai'tridge,  or  his  damjnj  mine  : 

By  pangs  rheumatic  in  his  limbs,  or  beUy, 

E'en  supersede  the  famous  TorriceUi  ;* 

*  The  inventor  of  the  Barometer. 
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Could  rule  the  planets,  read  portentous  skies, 

Tell  fools  theii-  fortunes,  and  confound  the  wise : 

Yet,  though  their  fortunes  by  his  sldll  were  known, 

His  future  eye  could  not  perceive  his  own. 

The  wliite-wash'd  walls  bore  frames  of  gold  and  green, 

Where  Preston  Pans  and  Culloden  were  seen ; 

Here  pious  Gardiner  bravely  fights  and  dies, 

There  kilted  Scotia  from  Prince  William  jflies : 

Aspuing  Charles  deserts  the  reeUng  host. 

And  claims  to  crowns  and  coronets  are  lost. 

In  glowing  colours,  next  were  seen  below, 

The  deluge,  ark,  and  covenantal  bow, 

Where  baffled  Babel  heaven's  high  space  enshrouds. 

While  Noah's  sons  bear  mortar  through  the  clouds. 

Sol's  rapid  coiu'se,  o'er  Gibeon,  Joshua  stays, 

The  milder  moon  on  Ajalon  obeys  ; 

Jericho  falls,  subdued  by  sacred  sound. 

And  its  proud  walls  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  : 

Where,  tho'  rough  horns  shook  solid  bulwarks  down, 

'Tis  sweeter  music  that  erects  the  town ; 

For  when  Ampliion*  strikes  the  hai-p,  his  strains 

Move  rocks  and  groves  in  dances  to  the  plains : 

The  rocks  and  groves  the  Doric  strains  obey. 

Fit  strength  and  grandeur  modulate  his  lay : 

To  lofty  tones  th'  Ionian  columns  rise, 

Swell  as  they  swell  and  heave  into  the  skies. 

With  softer  airs  he  plies  the  lighter  style, 

Harmonic  touches  ornament  each  pile ; 

Acanthus  roimd  the  rich  Corinthian  grows. 

And  mix'd  Composite  blooms  in  massive  rows : 

*  Amphion  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Thebes  by  the  music  of  his  harp.  If  a  per- 
former on  the  harp  in  ancient  times  met  with  equal  encouragement 
to  a  modern  fiddler,  this  was  probably  a  fact. 
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Till  marble  forests  nod  along  the  ground, 
In  fai'  perspective's  misty  distance  drown'd : 
Then  with  full  chords  he  fills  his  sMlfiil  hands, 
And  Thebes  completed  at  the  cadence  stands. 

So  Paganini,  when  he  bids  adieu — 
(Oft  the  old  sharpers  yield  our  fools  to  new,) 
With  EngUsh  scrapings,  laugliing  carried  home, 
Ampliion  like,  intends  rebuilding  Rome. 
Let  Priru;es  raise  proud  palaces  and  thrones. 
Cut,  carve,  and  pohsh,  costly  beams  and  stones  ; 
On  foreign  artists  shower  the  pubHc  purse. 
Yon  arch  triumphal's  but  a  splendid  curse : 
Yon  gallery,  what  ?  a  puppet-show  !  shame  bawls ; 
Where  sanguine  cliiefs  fly-flap  insulted  waUs  : 
Where  miu'ders  legahzed,  with  ruin  smile. 
And  the  world's  madmen  are  preserved  in  oil : 
A  gallery ! — fools  indeed  we  are ;  what !  zounds  ? 
One  fiend  unfi'amed  cost  fifty  thousand  pounds  ! 
What  foreign  fortunes  have  our  foUies  made, 
While  EngUsh  artists  languish  in  the  shade ! — 
Feast  on  the  clouds  with  singing  angels  crown'd, 
Or  hve  on  liylits,  and  perish  on  hach  ground. 
Ye  sallow  tliieves,  that  skim  across  the  waves ! 
Foul  Pag' !  brave  Sujnior  !  fiddling,  picturing  knaves ! 
Ye  kind  Signoras !  who,  at  fancy's  call, 
Tweedle  for  cash,  and  let  yourselves  to  all — 
Ye  jaundiced  jilts  who  haunt  each  pubHc  stew — 
Oh !  how  have  English  fools  been  duped  by  you ! 

Rise,  Man  ! — sweet  painters,  dancers,  singers, , 

Indignant  rise  !  and  sweep  thy  plundered  shores, 
Sweep  out  the  filth — the  di'egs  and  sciun  of  Rome, 
Let  British  bounties  be  bestow'd  at  home. 


CANTO     II. 

The  Miner's  affliction — debate  thereon,  and  determination  of  his  neigh- 
bours— messenger's  journey  to  the  Bakewell  Magician — descrip- 
tion of  his  person — furniture  and  qualifications — encounter  of 
messenger  with  an  automaton — prescription  and  return. 

With  pleasure,  man's  not  nnifoi-mly  blest, 
Such  long  satietj^  would  spoil  the  zest ; 
Nor  are  the  suflferings  of  Ms  natiu-e  vain, 
His  sweetest  moments  are  the  fi-uits  of  pain  ; 
And  as  the  knife  a  soimder  healing  biiags. 
So  virtue's  fountain  hi  afiliction  springs. 
The  storms  of  life  all  human  peace  assail, 
Or  in  the  capitol  or  sheltering  dale  ; 
Alike  they  drive  on  infancy  and  years, 
Each  eye  must  weep  tli'  appointed  cup  of  tears ; 
Or  if,  or  not,  God's  blessings  are  abused. 
From  paui  no  mortal,  heaven  has  yet  excused  ; 
It  tends  alike,  the  couch  of  straw  and  down, 
The'  arthritic  monarch  and  rheumatic  clown  : 
Smites  iEsciUapius*  'midst  Ms  stores  of  health. 
And  batters  Crasusf  through  his  walls  of  wealth  ; 
Darts  in  the  whhlwind — floats  upon  the  breeze — 
Creeps  down  the  vales,  and  hangs  upon  the  trees — 
Strikes  in  a  sunbeam,  in  the  evening  cool — 
Flags  on  the  fog,  and  stagnates  on  the  pool — 

*  ^sculapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  njmph  Coronis,  and  an 
eminent  physician. 

+  Croesus  was  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  and  son  of  Halyatlua;  so  rich, 
that  Crccsi  d!vili<B  became  a  proverb,  to  denote  abundance  of  wealth. 
For  a  particular  account  of  this  monarch,  see  Herodotus. 
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In  films  fetlierial,  taints  the  vital  air — 
Steals  througli  a  pore,  and  creeps  along  a  hair — 
Invades  the  eye  in  light — the  ear  in  sounds- 
Kills  with  a  touch,  and  at  a  distance  wounds. 

Mortality  assaults  us  from  our  birth, 
And  Thor  fell  sick,  hke  other  sons  of  earth : 
Wliat  caused  the  grief,  he  never  stoop' d  to  note, 
If  want  of  oxygen,  or  foul  azote  :* 
He  little  anxious  for  himself,  or  wife. 
How  this  or  that  preserves,  or  shortens  Ufe : 
Ask'd  not  the  leech,  who  all  the  country  bled, 
Why  venal  blood  was  black— arterial  red  ? 
How  the  first  cause  so  intimately  join'd 
This  thoughtless  body  to  this  flunking  mind ; 
By  metaphysics  ne'er  aspired  in  vain, 
To  strike  the  topmost  link  in  nature's  chain ; 
Nor  pliilosophic  Pegasus  bestrode, 
But  mounted  common  sense,  the  common  road : 
Rode  on,  with  what's  intuitively  known, 
Along  no  dubious  path,  but  on  Ms  own. 
What  proved  liim  most  a  man  of  sober  sense, 
He  bore  with  patience  ills  from  Providence ; 
Unhke  those  men,  who  madly  under  pain 
Curse  human  life,  yet  hope  to  mend  again ; 
His  simple  soul  betray'd  no  rising  sigh 
Of  anxious  hope  to  live,  or  fear  to  die ; 
But  wisely  waited  nature's  fix'd  behest, 
Content  in  this — Wliatever  is,  is  best. 

•  Oxygen  and  Azote,  or  Nitrogen  are  the  principal  constituents  of 
atmospheric  air.  Oxygen  is  said  to  give  the  red  colour  to  the  blood, 
by  its  contact  with  that  fluid  in  the  pulmonary  vessels;  its  continual 
union  with  the  surface  of  the  human  body  may  tend  still  more  to  pro- 
duce that  colour,  to  add  to  the  animal  heat  derived  from  respiration, 
and  to  preserve  the  blood  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
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Three  lingeiing  moons,  while  Thor  afflicted  lay, 
Came  fiiends  from  far  and  neighboiu's  eveiy  day ; 
Sole-slicken  Sole-tree  brought  Culpepper's  book, 
And  diet-drink,  from  herbs  of  Hay-cliff-nook  ; 
"  The  Lord  o  tli  FieM'  sent  Darby  ale^'-  to  take. 
And  Buddie  Bing-hole  brought  him  sound  oatcake ; 
Most  likely  tilings,  when  patients  long  for  meat. 
But  Doctor  Stope-rine  chai'ged  him  not  to  eat ; 
When  Hading  Hang-bench,  mutteidng  in  liis  sleeve. 
Said,  Faithj-  would  ctire  him,  if  he  would  believe ; 
But  Tithe-dish  said,  that  Thor  was  unfoi'given. 
Faith,  without  works,  excluded  liim  from  heaven  ; 
And  Peter  doubtlessly  would  bar  his  gates 
'Gainst  Thor,  and  all  who  paid  no  sacred  rates  : 
Kevvle  opposed  such  doctrine  face  to  face, 
And  fear'd  Tithe-ore  outweigh'd  his  Lot  of  grace  ; 
Thought  he  did  little,  yet  had  much  to  say. 
Who  gave  the  produce  of  one  cow  away ; 
Made  this  good  work  a  meritorious  sea, 
And  swam  to  heaven  on  buttermilk  and  whey. 
While  sound  Blue- John  stood  Klie  his  native  rocks, 
•  And  proved  such  shepherds  fleeced  their  hungry  flocks. 
The  C-lv-r  Pope  then  whirl'd  liis  Happet  round, 
And  wish'd  all  heretics  were  nicely  bro'ivu'd : 
But  Stemple  Square-wood  check'd  the  Jagger's  ass. 
And  shew'd  his  scull  Black  Bolder,  faced  with  Brass ; 

*  Ben  Johnson  calls  Derbyshire  "the  Region  of  Ale."      See  his 

+  On  the  first  introduction  of  a  certain  religious  sect  into  the 
Peak  ;  a  pious  cant  who  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  own  faith,  requested  his  wife,  on  the  laying  of  leaven,  to  put  in 
no  meal,  and  he  would  try  to  believe  some  in  by  baking  time  ;  the  cre- 
dulous old  lady,  on  opening  the  tub  next  morning,  exclaimed,  "  Ay, 
Joe  !  there's  na  livin'  by  faith  now-a-days  !" 
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"Wlien  Smytham  Spar -lid  from  the  cold  Cross-Lowe,* 

Ask'd,  "  Wliat  did  Square-ivood  or  the  Doctors  Imow  ?" 

Raised  to  his  brow  his  spectacles,  and  said. 

Ere  Venus  rose  the  i^atient  should  be  bled ; 

For  then,  she  entering  on  an  aqueous  sign, 

Might  scour  the  Water-level  in  his  groin. 

In  came  Pee  Pipe-work,  he  who  never  tires 

Of  vending  Bog-bean,  pluck'd  in  Wardlowe-mires  ; 

He  shew'd  liis  herb  of  salutary  power. 

And  vow'd  one  dose  would  cure  hun  m  an  hour ; 

Winch  next  was  tried  :  as  other  nostnims  failed. 

This  fail'd  in  turn,  and  what  the  patient  ail'd 

No  one  could  tell ;  but  many  judged  amiss, 

Some  named  it  that,  and  others  named  it  this  : 

Bnach,  Bag-pump,  Rider,  Glivis,  of  Moot-hall, 

Opined  it  was  the  Belland  in  the  gall ; — 

Break,  Buckler,  Bunnin,  Brazen-dish,  and  Bole, 

As  wisely  tliought  it  Gravel  in  tlie  Sole ; 

When  Main-rake  Meerstake  gave  this  sage  advice  : 

"  Let  some  one  go  to  Bakewell  in  a  trice. 

Take  Thor's  first  morning  water  in  a  phial, 

And  give  the  Urinoscopist  a  trial." 

On  tliis,  the  sober  sages  all  agreed, 

That  nothing's  like  good  help  in  tune  of  need ; 

So  Randum  Rider  being  swift  to  run, 

With  pliial  charged  went  ofi",  or  ere  the  sun 

Had  clear'd  the  dales  from  vapours  of  the  night, 

Or  crown'd  Sii'  William  with  liis  pui-ple  Hght ; 

Feai-ful  he  sped  adowoi  the  dismal  dale. 

Like  some  ijoor  dog  with  Imnber  at  its  tail ; 

*  The  names  of  many  villages  in  the  Peak  terminate  with  the 
syllable  lowe.  As  the  word  UUylowe  is  frequently  employed  by  the 
natives  to  denote  a  flame  or  a  blaze,  those  places  probably  stand  on 
the  sites  of  the  ancient  Saxon  wind-furnaces,  or  cupel-lowes,  used  for 
smelting  ore. 
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Thor  Yule  and  a-Ben  Sydrach  in  his  mind, 
The  conjiu-or  before  and  death  beliind. 

The  smoiildeiing  lime-kilns  lent  a  flickering  ray, 
And  through  the  darkness  cast  a  dubious  day ; 
By  fits  the  flame  threw  sombre  horror  round, 
On  pine-clad  cliff  and  Tor  with  foUage  crown'd : 
The  restless  winds  were  still,  nor  breath'd  a  breath. 
All  living  lay  in  temporary  death  ; 
Rocks,  liills,  and  vales  were  clad  in  feai-fiil  gloom, 
And  natui-e  slumber'd  on  her  marble  tomb : 
O'er  her  one  curtain  hung,  the  dark  and  bright, 
August,  funereal  ch-apery  of  night. 
Touch'd  by  th'  Old  Woman  whom  we  ne'er  forego. 
Here  Bandum  felt  his  courage  slip  below ; 
The  baseless  magic  learnt  in  tender  years. 
Brought  up  a  host  of  spectres  to  liis  fears  ; 
Threw  back  all  manhood  from  th'  external  part, 
And  drove  it  on  its  citadel,  the  heart ; 
O'er  sense  and  motion  held  a  dread  control. 
And  fix'd  liim  fast,  a  man  without  a  soul. 
As  when  a  timorous  hare  from  cover  boimds, 
And  swiftly  leaves  at  fault  the  clamorous  hounds. 
Then  hirples  on,  now  stands  erect  to  hear 
The  notes  of  ruin  swelling  at  her  rear. 
Till  off  she  starts  again ;  so  Bandum  stood, 
Fix'd  on  the  stones  that  cross  the  moimtain  flood ; 
All  eye — awake — mane — ears,  full  set  to  fear, 
To  silence  listening,  yet  afraid  to  hear 
The  gentle  breeze  move  o'er  the  pine-clad  height, 
Or  silver  brook  that  murmur'd  at  his  feet : 
Intent  on  forms  he  never  wished  to  see, 
On  what  there  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be ; 
Aghast  at  trees  by  storms  and  hghtnings  torn, 
At  cliff  and  rock-crag  crown'd  with  liideous  thorn ; 
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For  cliff  and  crag  were  demons  of  the  niglit, 

The  future  world  seem'd  open  to  his  sight ; 

In  Raven-tor*  the  nestlings  croak'd  aloud, 

Death  seem'd  awaking  from  his  silent  shroud ; 

For  now,  the  Scotsmanf  issued  from  the  cave 

Of  Caelswark  dark,  his  sepulchre  and  grave ; 

Throat  cut,  a  gory,  gaping,  ghastly  corse, 

Which  pass'd  him  dangling  on  the  murderer's  horse ; 

While  to  Ms  eye  Rock-Gardens  seem'd  to  blaze. 

And  Lover's-Leap;J  was  seen  through  ruddy  haze : 

Deep  Cussy  dell  stood  mde  upon  liis  sight, 

There  fays  and  satyrs  danced  in  dubious  light ; 

The  \allage  bell  struck  j^i;e,  fear  counted  one, 

"  Heaven  aid  my  steps !"  he  cried ;  "  would  I  were  gone !" 

Then  off  he  ran,  swift  as  a  wounded  hind, 

Look'd  not  before,  nor  dared  to  look  beliind, 

*  A  perpendicular  rock  in  Eyam  Dale,  at  tbe  top  of  which  is  & 
cavity,  the  aviary  of  ravens,  owls,  and  other  carnivorous  birds. 

+  About  half  a  century  since,  a  skeleton  was  discovered  in  this 
cavern,  said  to  belong  to  a  Scotch  pedlar  who  frequented  the  Derby- 
shire wakes  with  jewellery.  Nothing  satisfactory  was  ever  elicited 
as  to  the  means  by  which  his  body  was  deposited  in  this  cavern.  Tradi- 
tion states  that  he  was  murdered,  tbe  body  laid  across  a  horse,  and 
carried  into  this  dismal  receptacle  by  the  murderers,  who  were  met 
by  some  miners,  whom  the  horrible  spectacle  so  terrified  as  to  unfit 
them  for  a  correct  relation  of  what  they  had  seen. 

\  Lovers'  Leap  is  a  high  rock  at  the  entrance  of  Middleton  Dale ; 
from  the  summit  of  which  a  despairing  damsel  took  a  similar  leap  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  Lady  of  Lesbos.  Our  modern  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Stoney  Middleton,  like  her  prototype,  finding  her  dearPhaon  inex- 
orable, threw  ht;rself  from  this  precipice  ;  fortunately,  her  dress  form- 
ing a  sort  of  parachute,  she  sustained  little  injury.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  that  all  those  who  threw  themselves  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Leueate,  and  were  taken  up  alive,  found  themselves  rid  of  their 
passion :  so  it  seems  a  good  sousing  in  the  Leucadian  sea  quenched 
their  flames;  our  desperate  heroine,  Miss  Baggaley,  found  her's  com- 
pletely quenched  in  a  dry  saw  pit. 
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Up  Oaken-edge,  by  Saxon  Odin's  dam — 
Black-liany-liouse,  above  the  dale  of  Cam — 
Across  the  Rahe  once  wrought  by  Roman  bands, 
By  Hassop's  gi-oves,  and  Crackendo's  fat  lands. 
Where  Chatsworth's  oxen  feed ;  descending  by 
The  rook'ried  Hohne,  and  to  the  town  on  Wye, — 
Where  he  arrived,  ere  dawn'd  the  cheerful  morn. 
Or  dew-drop  gUtter'd  on  the  scented  thorn. 

Just  then,  Seer  Sydi'ach  rubb'd  his  heavy  eyes, 
Tui'n'd  o'er  again,  nor  thought  it  time  to  rise  ; 
Till  Randums  heavy  iron-defended  toe, 
Fidl  on  the  postern  placed  a  thundering  blow, 
"Wliich  brought  tlie  star-man  to  the  realms  below. 
"  Who's  there  ?"  said  he,  as  twang'd  the  massy  bar. 
The  groaning  gate  seem'd  answer'd  from  afar  : 
"  I  come,  Thor  Yule  is  sick  !"  the  voice  repHed, 
"  Come  in ;"  as  Randum  enter'd  petiified 
The  constellated  haU  of  ancient  date, 
Where  births,  and  lives,  and  deaths  were  fix'd  by  fate. 
Then  first  he  saw,  array 'd  in  sacred  gloom. 
The  di-ead  interior  of  the  Delphian  room  ; 
"Where  stood  Old  SycU-ach  by  liis  tripod  rai-e, 
Sunk  were  his  eyes,  Ms  bony  limbs  were  bare ; 
White  were  his  locks,  and  long ;  his  heavy  brow 
Hung,  rock-Kke,  threatening  crag  and  stump  below. 
A  yellow  girdle  boimd  Ids  starry  vest. 
The  golden  biickle  glitter'd  on  his  breast ; 
His  giizzly  beard  stood  forward  on  his  clxin, 
And  gave  a  savage  grimness  to  his  grin : 
Wlule,  as  he  roU'd  liis  eyes  around  the  place. 
Memento  mori*  wrinkled  in  his  face. 


*  An  old  writer  observes : — "  Death  begynnethe  to  wryte  his  name  yn 
the  human  face  at  seventye  ;  for  the  ynitial  of  the  Latine  worde  Mors , 

0  2 
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Well  had  he  studied  mathematic  lore — 
Magic  profound, — horometry, — had  store 
Of  learned  tomes ;  as  Euclid — Johnny  Dee, 
Cardan,  Copernicus,  and  Tycho  Brahe — 
Volumes  of  Uiinoscopy — the  famous 
Old  Tetrasticks  of  Michael  Nostradamus : 
He  knew  whatever's  in  oblivion's  womb, — 
All  past  events;  the  present  and  to  come : 
Weigli'd  to  a  drachm  each  sultiy  season's  thunder, 
In  short,  made  Almanacs  -Rithout  a  blunder  :* 
Cut  corns,  cui'ed  wai-ts,  the  toodi-ache,  and  catarrh, 
Tertian,  and  quartan, — wounds,  without  a  scai-, — 
Fits  epUeptic,  by  the  appUcation 
Of  charms,  well  suited  to  imagination  ; 
With  the  Confessor,!  touch'd  the  royal  evil, 
And  by  enchantment  raised  and  laid  the  de^il. 

Emblazon'd  richly  on  a  silver  sphere. 
Twelve  golden  signs  defined  the  rolling  year ; 
Hieroglyphics  graced  the  sullen  walls, 
Chaldean  Authors,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Gauls  ; 
Proclus,  Alchindus,  Thaumaturgus,  Gael, 
Guido,  Bonetus,  Hispaleusis,  Baal, 

ys  plainlye  to  be  reade  yn  the  wrynkles  on  eyche  side  of  the  nose,  and 
yforms  a  perfecte  M  ;"  and  thence  infers  that  Latin  must  be  the  uni- 
versal language  since  nature  wrote  it. 

*  In  days  of  yore,  there  lived  at  Moor  Ha  two  old  bachelors 
famous  for  nothing  but  making  their  own  Almanacs.  One  Christmas 
night,  having  nearly  completed  their  annual  directory,  while  poring 
over  its  columns,  spectacled  to  a  rushlight,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  any  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  weather  department : 
Mark  observed  to  Moses  that  he  thought  it  would  do  very  weel,  but  it 
was  rather  short  o'  thunner ;  on  which  Moses  inserted  eighteen  cracks 
more  in  June,  and  a  loud  Ikundge  on  the  fifth  of  November. 

t  St.  Edward,  the  Confessor.     The  Eoyal  touch  was  said  to  be  a 
certain  cure  for  this  disease. 
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Firmius,  Abraham,  Hermes,  Trismegist, 

With  fifty  others  on  the  magic  list. 

Here  Avere  eclipses,  nodes,  nocturnal  noon. 

There  Libra  weighed  the  tides  against  the  moon — 

Dai'k  language,  \saitten  "  pee  Phantasm^^goeian, 

Caedivaloe,  et  Dodecatimobian 

Paes  toetue^  infba  olbe  Deagone's  teyle  ; 

Vends  and  Maes  combuste  denote  hotte  heyle  : 

Ab  angula  cadente  ;  Viego  noddes, 

Aqdabius  spiees  the  ueinales  o'  th'  Goddes. 

Wing — altar-like,  were  written,  uncouth  rhymes 

The  half  reveal'd  events  of  future  times : 

These  be  ti'anscribed  :     "  The  harvystes  quhylle  be 

goode, 
That  yeare  BataAae  droimded  is,  by  floode. 
An  earthquaike  Ij^fteth  Dandes  from  the  see, 
And  floateth  Pekjoi  on  the  Zuj^der  Zee. 
The  Tom-nynge  Pole,  quhelle  gardit  by  the  beare, 
By  straunge  precessione  quhanders  ev'iy  year : 
Ymalis  the  monstre  madde ;  so  once  in  tenne, 
Backe  to  the  steppe  he  trondleth  it  agen : 
Maugi'e  liis  strengthe  !  one  myllyone-njTitie-njTie, 
The  frostye  Pole  quhylle  toiu-ue  quliares  nowe  the  lyne  ; 
The  sonne  quhylle  ryse  qubare  nowe  it  setts,  and  glowe 
Yvertykle,  on  Nova  Zemhlas  snowe  : 
Aldeh'rans  ejnie  be  coucht,  and  plajmlie  see 
Europa  lyke  a  distaunt  londe  mayde  free ; 
Syne  olde  scull- caudi-on  crownes  be  bote  and  solde, 
And  worldes  imknown  regenerate  the  olde." — 

Here  anagrams  in  characters  profound, 
A  hundred  lU'inals  encipher'd  round ; 
Large  store  had  he  of  gallipots  and  jugs — 
Retorts  in  sand — flasks — balnei,  and  drugs — 
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Pure  aquae  fungus,  blue  sethereal  wliey 

From  moon-cheese  press'cl : — milk  from  the  vi'  lacte', 

Eringo,  elder  root  and  witch-elm  bark, 

The  true  cinchona  peel'd  in  Haddon  Park=i= — 

Frankincense,  foxglove,  fenugreek  and  galls. 

Garlic  and  ginger  ;  Sydrach's  staling  balls  ; 

With  ^dper  broth,  he  gave  his  patients  gratis : 

Kum-ath's  old  aqua;  magnanimitatis,] 

Bear's  gi'ease,  and  mummy,  fox-lungs,  stone-horse  warts. 

Stag's  pizzle,  frog-spawn,  toads,  and  serpents'  darts  ; 

Earth-woiins,  and  wood-lice,  sea-horse-teeth  ;  and  horn 

Of  hart ;  rhinoceros,  ram,  and  unicorn  : 

And  in  the  bladder  of  a  Lapland  stag. 

Spirit  of  moonshine,  smuggled  by  a  hag, 

In  spite  of  custom-house— the  l}Tix-eyed  boys 

Of  penal  plunder,  in  the  de'il's  excise ; 

Wind-eggs  of  animalcula,  eighteen, 

A  most  approved  nostrum  for  the  spleen  ; 

Elk's  hoof  and  pnlvis  cranium  humanum  : 

A  learn'd  black  dwarf  that  mutter'd  in  arcanuml  ; 

A  salamander,  basking  in  a  blaze, 

Sublimed  by  Madness  fr-om  the  lunar  rays. 

Paul  Cowley's  tongs§,  wliich  barnacled  the  de'il, 

■WTiile  Marriott  shod  Mm  on  his  cloven  heel : 

*Cinchona,  Peruvian  bark,  from  plants  of  the  order  RubiacejE,  of 
which  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds  sold  by  the  drug- 
gists under  three  or  four  names  only. 

+Thi8  spirit,  according  to  ancient  chemists,  was  distilled  from 
large  ants. — See  "  Chymistice,"  by  John  French. 

jThe  powder  of  human  skulls,  in  doses  of  3j,  was  used  in  epi- 
lepsy: those  which  had  been  long  buried  were  to  be  preferred;  and 
some  limited  the  effect  to  that  triangular  bone  called  the  os  triquetrxim. 
— Gray'g  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

§Paul  was  an  eminent  magician  of  Barlowe,  near  Chesterfield. 
Turner,  the  vulcan  of  the  village,  made  the  shoe,  after  a  particular 
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The  sieve  through  wliich  was  milk  d  the  Dunmore  cow,* 

Infemal  biimstone,  white  asbestine  tow  ; 

Brass  fire-proof  boots,  leagues  long,  to  wade  the  shoals 

Of  flaming  Phlegethon,  and  fish  for  souls ; 

An  abacus,f  an  asti'olabe  for  night, 

A  rush  well  dipp'd  in  elfin's  grease,  for  hght 

That  ne'er  went  out ;  an  antique  clock,  beside, 

AVliich  gave  loud  warning  ere  a  person  died  ; 

The  cmious  works  were  neatly  carv'd  in  wood. 

Never  wound  up,  and  yet  had  never  stood  ; 

Its  summit  ended  in  a  ruin'd  tow'r, 

Where  two  grey  owlets  hooted  every  hour ; 

Beneatli, — a  monk  and  nun  reposed  together. 

Automata,  that  smelt  aU  future  weather. 

pattern  furnished  by  Paul,  from  iron,  npon  which  never  hammer  had 
been  laid.  The  "  towzie  tyke"  was  then  securely  fastened  to  a  large 
sycamore,  while  Marriott  set  on  the  shoe.  Unfortunately,  for  want  of 
skill  or  practice  upon  hooves  of  that  description,  the  poor  de'il  got 
pricked,  and  was  discharged  irom  Paul's  menage  incurable.  Being 
in  great  agony  on  his  journey  home,  he  kicked  so  violently  on  passing 
Chesterfield  Church,  that  he  twisted  the  spire,  and  a  buttress  on  the 
northeast  angle  retains  the  print  of  the  shoe  to  the  present  day.  The 
fabric  was  otherwise  seriously  injured,  and  no  man  can  repair  it. — 
Church  History,  by  Peter  Madin,  Sexton,  Chesterfield,  vol.  9,  p.  1980. 
Quarto  edition. 

♦This  celebrated  cow  pastured  upon  Dunmore  heath,  that  gave 
milk  to  every  one  in  that  neighbourhood,  until  a  witch,  envying  the 
good  fortune  of  those  whom  she  supplied,  milked  her  through  a 
riddle,  upon  which  she  went  mad;  whereupon  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
slew  her.  A  rib  of  this  wonderful  and  generous  beast  is  preserved  in 
the  chancel  of  Chesterfield  Church,  measuring  upwards  of  six  feet 
long.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  Catholic  relic— the  jaw 
of  a  small  whale,  as  the  insertions  of  the  bones  of  the  palate  are  still 
visible. 

+A.n  abacus  was  a  table  divided  by  parallel  lines,  anciently  used 
for  calculation.  An  astrolabe  is  an  instrument  chiefly  employed  in 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
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On  these  gazed  Randum  mth  a  iiieful  face, 
Fix'd  as  a  stone,  nor  dared  to  change  his  place  ; 
Till  Sydrach,  rising  with  a  solemn  aii', 
Pohtely  pointed  to  an  easy  chair : 
So  down  he  sat,  his  tremhHng  knees  were  slack, 
As  quickly  leap'd  a  Death  upon  liis  back. 
Whose  bony  arms  his  trembling  frame  embraced, 
The  horrid  sconce  gi'mn'd,  on  liis  shoulder  placed  ; 
They  cheek  by  jole  (the  monster  on  his  rear,) 
A  double  statue  seem'd  of  Death  and  Fear. 
The  seer  through  large  green  glasses  watch'd  the  sti-ife. 
As  restless  Randum  bawl'd  and  tugg'd  for  life  ; 
"  Silence,  good  man  !"  said  he,  "  allay  your  fear  ! 
Be  patient !  what's  your  early  business  here  ?" 
"  Good  master  conjuror !"  Randum  said,  "  be  cIatI  ! 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  ! — re-move  tliis dismal  devil !" 

Then  tugg'd  again,  till  faint  for  lack  of  breath ; 
He  thinks  amiss,  who  thinks  to  conquer  Death, 
Who,  all  relentless,  mock'd  liis  strength  and  skill, 
For  every  struggle  left  him  faster  still. 
'"  Doctor  !"  he  cried,  "  oh,  Doctor  ! — haste  !  oh  dear !" 
All !  what's  a  Doctor  when  the  monai'ch's  near  ? 
"  Oh  !  take  this  phial  at  my  hand,  pray  do ! 
And  tell  me  Yule's  complaint,  and  let  me  go  !" 
Then,  gazing  sidelong  on  the  ghastly  jowl, 
Exclaim'd,  "  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul !" 
On  tliis,  dread  Sydrach  waved  his  ebon  wand, 
Received  the  phial  at  poor  Randum  s  hand  : 
Smelt  at  its  cork,  then  rubb'd  it  on  liis  gown, 
Look'd  through  it  tlirice,  and  turn'd  it  upside  do^Ti ; 
Pronounced  the  patient  dangerously  ill, 
"  A  case  requiring  superhuman  sldll." 
On  wluch  he  di-ew  his  horoscope  divine. 
With  sextile,  tiine,  and  sign  opposed  to  sign ; 
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Fill'd  up  each  house  to  the  planetary  hour, 

Observed  each  aspect  and  its  vai'ying  power  ; 

Found  Mars  maUgnant — in  the  seventh — fix'd, 

Just  on  the  cusp,  sesquiplicate,  and  mix'd  ; 

QuartUe,  the  wandering  stars — opposed — combined, 

The  earthly  trigon — dry — to  death  inclined : 

The  poisonous  Scorpion  stew'd  in  Sirius  rays, 

A  certain  aspect  of  unhealthy  days ; 

Which  shew'd  cUsease,  per  scabiosum  signiim, 

With  use  for  (psora)  sulphur  et  orig'num, 

Sibly's  bright  solar  tincture — "Drops  of  Lignum.' 

'Tis  well,  said  he,  that  Jupiter  is  here. 

Lord  0  tK  ascendant,  for  this  day  and  year. 

Slags  from  his  temple  on  the  Lybian  sands. 

Are  what  the  patient's  malady  demands  : 

"  Remember,  friend,  prociu'e  when  you  go  back. 

Two  oimces  good  of  bole  ammoniac  ;* 

Which  boil  in  milk  ;  'tis  medicine  sublime. 

And  that  he  take  it  warm  and  at  one  time. 

Magna  res  est :  be  careful !  boil  it  when 

The  planet  Jupiter  shall  rise ; — at  ten. 

At  eventide.     A  mark  I  now  demand. 

Which  pay,  and  Death  shall  quickly  loose  his  hand. " 

The  sum  discharged — he  touch'd  a  secret  spring. 

Which  from  his  back  dislodged  the  ghostly  Idng ; 

And  in  a  moment  by  a  quick  trap -door, 

Unseen  by  Bandum,  closed  him  in  the  floor. 

*  The  modern  nomenclature  writes,  Bole  Armeniac;  but  our  most 
learned  Doctor  affirms  that  the  real  bole  is  brought  from  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  hence  he  writes  it  ammoniac ;  and 
further,  affirms  it  to  be  the  slag  or  cinder  of  the  sacrificial  fires 
kindled  in  the  worship  of  the  god.  Who  dare  dispute  the  point  with 
astrology  ? 


CANTO    III. 

Morning — arrival  of  the  Messenger — his  serious  mistake— boiling  of 
Old  Moore — Battle  of  Constellations,  and  Dissolution  of  the 
Planets — Superstition — tremendous  dose — its  effects — observa- 
tions of  old  Women  thereon — Miner's  recovery,  and  bis  opinion 
of  Astrology,  &e.,  &c. 

Now  fair  Aurora  usher'd  in  the  dawn, 
And  strewd  witii  orient  pearls  the  vernal  lawn, 
While  twiUght  stole  along  the  mountains  grey, 
Turn'd  up  her  misty  skirts  and  fled  away. 
E,etm-ning  milk-maids  cheer'd  the  vocal  vales, 
And  barns  responded  to  the  siu'ly  flails ; 
The  jocund  rustic  wliistling  at  the  plough, — 
The  shrUl-piped  tlu'ostle  on  the  hawthorn's  bough, 
The  tuneful  gi-oves — the  rusty  rook's  loud  cry. 
And  merry  woodlark  waked  the  world  to  joy  ; 
When  Randum  Rider,  lighted  of  liis  load. 
Escaped  from  Death,  right  gladly  took  the  road. 

O  !  had  some  drops  of  Letlie  cfrown'd  his  mind, 
Or  Death's  hard  fist  struck  intellection  blind  ? 
Was  recollection  lost,  or  half  his  heaiing? 
The  muse  affirms  not,  and  despises  swearing ; 
Perhaps  some  wag-famiHar  hover'd  near. 
And  fill'd  mth  strange  cacophony  liis  ear  ; 
Prevail'd  on  Pythia,*  in  an  adverse  frame. 
To  give  the  Recipe  anotlier  name  ; 
To  turn  the  Doctor's  Bole  Ammoniac, 
In  Randum' s  ear,  to  good  Old  Almanac  : 

»  Pylhia,  the  priestess  who  gave  the  oracles  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
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For  back  he  sped,  surcliarged  witli  error's  tale, 

And  soon  regain'd  the  solitary  dale  : 

\Vhere  Thor's  kind  spouse,  all  hopeless,  doom'd  tomoiirn, 

Witli  watcMul  gossips,  long'd  for  his  return. 

"  He  comes,  at  last !"  said  Kibble,  looking  out, 

And  quickly  ask'd,  what  were  the  tidings  brought  ? 

"  Brought !"  Randum  cried  ;  "  I  never  went  before, 

And  he  who  once  has  been,  will  go  no  more. 

Ciu'se  on  his  arts  !  the  urinary  quack 

Fix'd  some  hard  Icnuckled  gobMn  on  my  back, 

\Miich  screw'd  me  down,  and  cramp'd  my  aching  arms. 

While  he  read  stars  and  chum'd  his  hellish  charms. 

There  might  I  still  have  been, — and  this  the  choice. 

Pay !  pay,  or  break  th'  infernal  blacksmith's  vice. 

He  holds  with  hell  a  partnersliip  in  trade, 

And  Death  and  Doctor  Sydrach  will  be  paid ; 

Who  thus  directed,  ere  I  jovu-ney'd  back. 

To  boil  in  nulk  a  good  Old  Almanac !" 

"  An  Almanac  ! !"  said  Knock-bark,  "  sti-ange  !  I  trow !" 

"  Yes,  Almanac  ! !"  roar'd  Randum,  "  don't  I  know 

What  the  oaf  said,  d  ye  think  ?  plague  take^-  such  sense ! 

Why  !  any  shuttle-skull  might  carry  thence, 

A  hxmdi'ed  things  like  that !     Breck !  biing  the  batch ! — 

Old  Moore,  Poor  Richard,  and  the  Paddy's  Watch." 

"  There's  one"  said  Forefield,  "  one  on  the  cupboard 

door ; 
But  shall  we  boU  a  sheet,  man !  or  Old  Moore  ?" 
Said  Randum,  "  BoU  Old  Moore  : — I  understood 
The  dose  must  weigh  at  least,  tn^o  ounces  good : 


*  Plake  take  ye!  or,  Plagne  take  you!  an  exclamation  which 
originated  at  the  desolation  of  Eyam,  by  the  plagne,  and  was  used  by 
the  Peakerins  to  produce  terror  in  children,  or  as  a  carse  to  their 
adversaries. 
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As  Richard,  Partridge,  Paddy  are  too  light, 

To  boil  Old  Moore  must  certainly  be  right. 

So  fetch  the  kettle  ere  the  tune  be  gone, 

And  mend  the  fire,  good  Breck,  and  set  him  on  : 

But,  stay  thy  hand  awhile !  if  I  am  right. 

We  must  not  boil  th'  old  boy,  till  ten  at  night." 

Day  in  his  car  on  tracldess  wheels  of  time, 

Roll'd  slowly  onward  from  the  Orient  clune. 

Oft  turn'd  his  glass  the  measui-ed  sauds  to  pour, 

Till  pain  and  patience  brought  the  wish'd-for-hour  : 

When  doAvn  the  dell,  Thor's  curious  fi-iends  repaired. 

To  see  the  dreadful  medicine  prepared. 

Oalamy  Cupel  then  at  Randums  call. 

Seized  Francis  Moore — hroivn  jacket,  cap  and  all ; 

Tm-n'd  up  her  eyes,  as  if  in  ecstacy. 

And  plunged  hun  headlong  in  the  brazen  sea : 

Then  set  him  on,  and  as  the  mass  grew  hot. 

Old  Fore-stid  Fire-house  watch'd  and  stirr'd  the  pot ; 

To  sputtering  pother  gave  the  contents  birth, 

And  vox  stellarum.  first  was  heard  on  earth. 

Then  boil'd  old  Saturn,  Jupiter  his  son, 

Mad  3Iars  and  Juno  caper'd  with  the  3foon ; 

Mercurius  swift,  in  Gycloidst-  wildly  tum'd, 

As  Venus  fair,  on  Vesta's  altar  bum'd. 

To  calm  the  storm  wise  Pallas  undertook : 

But  Ceres  slew  her  with  her  reaping-hook. 

The  lecherous  Goat  and  Ram,  of  envy  full. 

Now  ran  full  butt  against  the  bellowing  Bull ; 

While  Sagittarius  drove  his  winged  dart, 

A  cloth-yard  long,  tlirough  Leo's  back  and  heart. 

The  sportive  Dolphin  lost  its  golden  fins, 

And  Virgo  prematurely  brought  forth  Twins. 

*  The  Cycloid  {in  Oeomelry)  is  a  figure  made  by  the  upper  end  of 
the  diameter  of  a  circle,  turning  about  a  right  line. 
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Miss  Martin-oh  /*  (TJie  Crab)  tlie  Twins  did  loathe, 

And  sent  Aquarius  up,  to  drown  them  both  : 

But  Scorpio  stung  her,  ui  a  secret  part ; 

She  died,  and  Libra  weigh'd  her  rotten  heart. 

Then  next  were  heard  the  canonized  m  pain, 

For  SwiTHiN  boU'd  in  forty  days  of  rain ; 

While  tongs-arm'd  Dunstan  piuch'd  proud  Becket's  nose  ; 

St.  Blase  pugnacious  took  the  ring  for  blows, 

But  Lawrence  fearless  of  the  Comber  s  stroke. 

Hot  from  the  gridiron  made  his  fieece  to  smoke  ; 

When  Cappadocian  George  the  Dragon  slew, 

And  Crispin  croon'd  his  requiem  o'er  a  shoe ; 

St.  Patrick  made  St.  Denis  break  the  law, 

Mon  Dieu  !  said  Denis,  avec  T  Usquebac ! 

Vtucent  and  Agnes,  Giles  and  Anne  of  France, 

Four-hands-about,  kept  up  the  sweltering  dance  : 

WliUst  gude  Saint  Andrew  garr'd  the  caldron  boU, 

Took  snuff,  and  gied  them  music  a'  the  while. 

Thus  red-named  Saints  in  pui-gatory  mourn'd, 

No  prayers  avail'd,  so  down  they  boil'd  or  bum'd. 

Again  did  Firehouse  move  the  mass  around, 
The  rolling  spheres  gave  out  a  dreadful  sound ; 
For  storms  of  rattliug  haU  there  seemed  to  pass ; 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  jarring  brass  : 
Red  meteors  hiss'd,  and  shot  a  horrid  glare  : 
Vast  comets  shook  the  sparldes  from  theii-  hair  : 
Till  Sole-tree  started  from  the  antique  settle. 
And  vow'd  he  saw  Old  Sydi-ach  stir  the  kettle ; 

*  It  is  the  natural  action  of  the  Crab  to  move  backward,  and  such 
is  the  retrogade  march  of  the  abominable  Mallhusian  school.  Does 
the  antiquated  Miss  Martineau  suppose  that  nature  will  accommodate 
her,  by  stopping  one  of  its  regular  stage  waggons,  while  her  little 
insignificant  pug  dog  passes?  PoUlical  Economy!  that  phrase  in 
modera  feelosophy  means  oppression  of  the  poor. 
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Wliicli  Plug  and  Wing  affinn'd ;  and  said  they  knew 
Some  haust  old  fiend  was  straddling  down  the  flue, 
On  the  black  ratten  hooks  would  soon  descend, 
And  hoped  that  roost  would  be  his  journey's  end. 
Said  Firehouse,  "  let  him  come  !  for  who  needs  fear? 
Sure  times  are  better  in  his  realms  than  here  ; 
Here  are  we  starved  ;  there  (heaven  avert  the  harm !) 
On  Ms  slag-hearth  shall  wickedness  be  warm ;" 
With  that,  he  roused  the  fire — afresh  fuel  broke, 
Till  Nicco  'hemm'd,  quite  rusty  with  the  smoke- — 
Fled  up  the  Fang,  and  wheezing  hard  for  ^raid, 
^  Shot  sulphur-sacrum  down  on  all  behind  : 
Thus  lu-ged,  the  kettle  boil'd  in  blazes  blue. 
And  moved  tlie  constellations  into  view : 
Then  huge  Orion  met  in  awful  fight, 
Centaurus  arm'd,  who  closed  his  eyes  in  night ; 
As  Hydra  raised  liis  speckled  crests  for  war, 
And  coii'd  his  volumes  round  &  fixed  star. 
And  loosen'd  it ;  and  di-agg'd  it  from  its  place  ; 
And  dash'd  the  bm-ning  ruin  in  the  face 
Of  Hercules ;  who,  in  the  Lernian  lake. 
Had  once  abused  this  many-headed  snake. 
Castor  call'd  brother  Pollux,  fool  and  Imave, 
For  this  vast  Getus  swallow 'd  up  the  knave. 
Mad  Cards  bark'd  at  Ursa  Majors  roar  ; 
Bright  Lyra's  strings  ne'er  sounded  so  before  ; 
The  fui'ious  Centaur  kicked  BoiJtes  do^oi — 
Upset  the  Altar — crack 'd  the  Austral  Grown — 
With  Pegasus  at  strife  then  gallop 'd  roimd  ; 
Plunged  in  Eridanus, — and  both  were  drown'd. 
Mons  Mcenalits,  like  ^tna  flamed,  and  smoked  ; 
Auriga  coughed,  but  Gepheus  was  choked  ; 
Andromeda  despair'd  of  Perseus'  care, 
And  hgjig'd  herself  in  Berenice's  hair. 
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Gay  Pavo  spread  liis  beauteous  plumage  wide, 
Lupus  observed  and  bit  liini  for  Ms  pride. 
Hoarse  Corvus  croak'd,  and  wbeel'd  aloft  in  pain, 
WhHe  Phcenix  burn'd,  in  hope  to  rise  again. 
An  Argo  wreck'd,  Columba  to  her  stand 
Coo'd  for  a  peace,  and  waved  her  oUve  wand. 

Now  reign'd  deep  darkness  over  hill  and  vale, 
And  sounds  were  heard  of  somewhat  in  the  dale ; 
'Tis  said  at  half-past  ten  Thor's  clock  struck  one ; 
The  candle's  flame  inverted,  dimly  shone ; 
The  fire  crack'd  strangely,— threw  a  coffin  out— 
A  beast-hke  snorting,  too,  was  heard  mthout; 
Moore  scarcely  simmer'd  in  the  di-eadful  pan, 
A  thrHhng  horror  thi-ough  the  watchers  ran ; 
While  SUPERSTITION  in  the  barque  of  fate,— 
The  fears  his  crew,  unsteady  doubt  his  mat&- 
With  error's  chart,  in  faith's  unpeiious  gale. 
Without  a  compass  weigh'd  and  spread  his  saU ; 
For  some  strange  world,  or  unlcnomi  land,  that  Ues 
Beyond  the  range  of  these  diurnal  sides— 
Beyond  the  elliptic  path,  the  comet  runs, 

Tlirough  other  systems  and  round  other  suns— 

Beyond  the  scienced  reach  of  ought  refined 

In  Herschell's  mighty  ken,  or  Newton's  mind  ; 

A  continent  whose  imexplored  bound, 

Stretches  athwart  eternity's  profoiuid, 

Unmeasm-ed  ocean  ;  where  no  longitude 

Its  ample  arch  extends,  nor  latitude. 

Nor  moon,  nor  star  by  night,  nor  sun  by  day. 

Directs  the  circumnavigator's  way. 

On— on,  he  di'ove,  as  winds  or  waves  impeU'd  :— 

On,  many  a  mHUon  leagues,  Ms  course  he  held ; 

Unkno^Ti  the  cMne,  unkno^raig  wMther  bound, 

He  many  a  fabled  world  encoasted  round  : 

p  2 
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Heai'd  dreadful  words  no  mortals  understand  ; 

Saw  being,  ne'er  to  be — dark  mj'stery's  lajid  ; 

All-shapeless  form — full,  void,  and  matter  old — 

Death  never  dead — joy — miseiy  untold ; 

Andes  of  fiction  by  old  poets  rear'd, 

And  truth,  and  falseliood's  rougher  rocks  appeai-'d ; 

Quarries,  whence  alchymists  had  dug  of  old. 

Transmuting  stones,  for  philosophic  gold. 

Unfathom  d  waters  lash'd  tlie  liideous  strand, 

And  in-land  oceans  roU'd  along  tlie  land, 

Wlaere  play'd  Leviatlian  and  Corvtui  dire  ; 

Where  sti'ange  GhimaircB  bask'd  on  lakes  of  fire ; 

Where  demons  rode  on  dragons — bootless,  bare. 

Ate  human  hearts  ahve,  and  di-tuik  despaii-. 

On — on,  he  sail'd  ;  the  deep  disorder'd  gioan'd — 

On,  by  the  realms  where  ruin  sat  enthroned  ; 

In  daik  confusion  urged  liis  rapid  couise, 

Where  gravitation  held  no  centi'al  force  : 

Where  noiseless  tliunder  burst  in  hai-mless  aim, 

And  water  mingled  witli  its  restless  flame : 

With  snow  and  ice  piled  up  in  hideous  forms, 

And  summer's  breezes,  mix'd  with  winter's  stonns  ; 

Where  light  diflbrm  in  darkness  floated  round. 

And  patient  silence  mock'd  herself  with  sound : 

There  tlien  he  dash'd  against  a  sohd  shore, 

Truth  struck  the  barque,  which  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Just  then,  tlie  candle  raised  its  paUid  rays. 
And  the  dead  tire  resumed  its  former  blaze  : 
On  fear-dra^vn  featui-es  tlirew  a  cheerful  cast. 
As  Francis  Moore  just  bubbled  out  his  last. 
New-moons,  old  rain-hows  rose  upon  the  mass. 
One  winter  froze  another  into  glass  ; 
Till  summer  came,  and  mth  an  aixlent  ray 
Thaw'd  down  the  gelid  ruin  of  the  day. 
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AH  past  events — ati.  future  good  and  ill — 

•  All  motion  ceased,  and  time  and  tide  stood  still : 
Fail'  Cynthia  veil'd  her  modest  face  in  niyht  ; 
Young  Morning  blush'd  to  crimson  at  the  sight ; 
The  heavens,  the  deeps  sunk  doM-n  in  tones  of  woe, 

•  Spring,  fount  and  flood,  and  river  ceased  to  flow — 
Stars,  moon,  and  sun  expired,  with  light  and  heat. 
And  uatiu'e's  pendulum  no  more  would  beat. 

The  restless  winds  were  still,  nor  breath'd  a  breath ; 
Insentient  being  felt  the  general  death  ; 
Back  into  chaos  natui-e  had  revolved. 
And  Francis  Moore  was  perfectly  dissolved : 
AVhose  hot  contents  were  pom-'d  into  a  bowl, 
That  oft  with  better  fare  had  raised  the  soul; 
When  ample  yule-clo//s'^'  lent  tlieii'  heat  and  Ught, 
And  aU-spiced  possets  warm'd  the  Clmstmas  night : 
Alas  !  those  days  are  fled !  far  other  cheer  ! 
Potatoes  coldly  crown  the  famish'd  year. 

Now  would  the  muse,  in  Galen  read,  relate 
How  an  Ephemeris  would  operate. 

*  For  an  accoant  of  Christmas  castoms  and  ceremonies,  see  Brand's 
Obseivations  on  Popular  Antiquities,  and  John  Brady's  "  Clams  Calen- 
daria."  In  each  of  these  wurks  will  be  found  a  curious  dissertation 
on  the  word  Yule;  the  name  of  a  Pagan  festival,  which  has  passed 
into  most  European  languages  to  denote  Christmas.  The  French 
Noel  is  obviously  derived  from  this  word :  "  Le  mot  de  Nouel  etoit 
autrefois  un  mot  de  rejouissance ;  on  le  crioit  dans  toutes  les  fetes 
et  solemnites  publiques." 

Martial  de  Paris,  a  1'  entree  dn  Eoy  Charles  VII.  dans  Verneuil: — 

Ce  jour  vint  le  Roy  a  Verneail 

Oil  il  fut  recu  a  grand  joye 
Du  peuple  joyenx  a  merveil 
En  criant  Noel  par  la  voye. 

See  the  word  Noel,  or  Nouel,  in  Dictionnaire  Etjmologique  de  la 
Langue  Fran^oise,  par  M.  Menage. 
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But  what  offends  tlie  car  she  scorns  to  sing, 

Or  load  with  techiiic  tenns  her  trembUng  wing. 

Let  Priestly — Davy — analyse  the  mass ; 

Let  Henry  weigh,  and  Thomson  gauge  the  gas  ; 

Nice  Brandt  and  Saussure  clearly  can  explain 

What  salts,  or  earths,  old  almanacs  contain  ; 

With  Voltaic  pile,  or  Galvan'  trough  assail 

Old  Saturn's  ring,  or  melt  a  comet's  tail:* 

While  learned  Scheele,  and  PUsson  clear,  expound 

If  ought  hut  water  in  its  head  is  found ; 

Then,  let  some  knowing  chymic  connoisseur, 

With  Dalton,  nicely  atomisef  Old  Moore  : 

But  Hermes  vainly  undertakes  tlie  task, 

And  seals  the  product  in  an  empty  flask. 

Now  BucJcar  Brownhen  hobbled  to  the  house. 
With  doles  of  comfort  for  the  mom-nful  spouse. 
Who  'tended  most  her  sufi'ering  husband's  bed, 
Warm'd  his  cold  feet  and  pillow'd  up  his  head ; 
And  pray'd  in  earnest,  as  a  loving  wife. 
That  heaven  would  hear  her,  and  prolong  liis  life. 

Meanwhile,  Old  Moore,  grown  palatably  cool, 
W^ith  napkins  cover'd,  smoked  upon  the  stool ; 
From  broken  slumbers,  Thor  but  haK  awake 
Was  raised,  and  ui-ged  the  mighty  di-aught  to  take  ; 


•  One  astronomer  thinks  these  illustrious  strangers  are  bodies  of 
fire;  a  second  affirms  them  to  be  ivater;  while  a  third  supposes  them 
to  be  vast  charcoal  carts,  which  supply  the  sun  with  fuel;  a  fourth, 
who  knows  more  about  them  than  the  other  three,  declares  that  he 
knows  nothing  at  all. 

+  See  Dr.  Dalton's  ingenious  Atomic  Theory ;  and  for  the  names 
and  discoveries  of  the  eminent  chemists  alluded  to,  consult  Henry's 
Chemistry,  in  2  vols.,  8vo.  ed. 
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Who  lightly  tasting — tum'd  his  feeble  head, 

Look'd  on  his  \^ife,  and  then  upon  the  bed  ; 

"  Good  faith  !'  said  he,  "  Old  Moore's  exceeding  tough!" 

"  Thank  heaven  !"  said  Breck,  "  there  seems  to  be  enough ; 

Culpepper  proves  it '  good  for  inward  pain ;' 

The  gentry  take  it,  or  I'm  much  mista'en  : 

The  diTig  by  Buchan  arrow-root  is  named." 

Again  Thor  tasted,  and  in  giief  exclaim'd — 

"  'Tis  harrow-root  no  doubt !     I  therefore  jjray 

Lest  ABen  Sydi-ach  harrow  me  to  clay !" 

"  Now,  dearest  Thor,"  said  Agnes,  "  try  again," 
(So  kindly  urged  what  husband  could  refi-aiu?) 
"  Do  take  it  all ;  a  pai-t  th'  eflect  but  mars, 
For  who  can  tell  the  virtues  of  the  stars?" 
Thrice  he  essay'd  to  heave  the  loathsome  vase. 
Thrice  look'd  around,  and  pull'd  a  wofiil  face ; 
Then  raised  the  olla  podrid'  with  a  frown, 
And  stars,  and  storms  well  boil'd,  went  thundering  down. 
In  nasal  melody,  through  clouds  of  snuff, 
Caiih  hoped  he  liked  '  the  Bakewell  Doctor  s-sttiff,' 
"  And  heaven  be  pleased,"  said  she,  "  I  ti-ust  his  blood 
Will  get  well  piu'ged  ; — Old  Moore  ■noil  do  him  good  ! 
Now  ^vrap  him  up,  and  keep  him  still  and  wai-m, 
And  my  opinion  is — '  to  fear  no  harm.'  " 
But  false  opinions  gossips  often  form. 
And  look  for  sunshine  while  there  brews  a  storm  ; 
For  Thor  no  sooner  decently  composed 
His  wearj'  hmbs  to  rest,  and  sleepless  dozed. 
Than  iimibling  earthquakes  shook  his  frame  below, 
And  broken  thunder  drove  him  to  and  fi'o'. 
"  Alas !"  said  he,  "  all's  o'er  !  ah !  good  as  dead  ! 
Will  some  kind  neighbour  hold  my  aching  head  ? 
Woe-worth  his  almanacs,  and  channs  diviue ! 
Were  ever  sorrows  half  so  great  as  mine  ? 
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Good  people,  pray  tliat  heaven  in  mercy  send 

One  moment's  ease  !     Adieu  !  to  every  friend 

At  Tideswell,  Griudlowe,  Grange,  and  Abney-lowe, 

"Wardlowe  and  Wind-mill,  Hucklowe  and  Foo-lowe — ='■= 

At  Bretton,  Bradwell,  ]\Iiddleton  and  Learn, 

Castleton,  Baslowe,  Hathersage  and  Eyam  !f 

M.y  farand  Mends,  farewell !  so  near  my  heart, 

My  dowsome  cow,  my  good  old  mare,  and  cart ! 

Up  our  steep  hills  in  fau*  or  stormy  weather. 

We  many  a  straining  hft  have  had  together. 

My  worthy  wife  !  may  heaven  direct  tliy  ways, 

And  smile  upon  tliy  few  remaining  days. 

"  '  SCfiilS  18  mp  WLiW.     To  thee  I  freely  give 

All  I  possess,  as  long  as  thou  shalt  Hve  ; 

And  THEN — to  Barmoot  Ben,  tlie  Tup-scrtn  mine  ; 

To  Jagger  Joe,  my  horse,  my  cart,  and  coin ; 

Sole-of-the-Gang,  my  furniture  and  cot ; 

My  walldng  stick  I  leave  to  Lord's-ore  Lot  ; 

Item,  my  cow  and  sheep  to  Puddle  Pump  ; 

My  music  and  bassoon  to  Founder  Sump. 

Such  is  my  meaning  in  its  full  extent. 

All  else  revoked,  this  is  my  Testament  : 

*  Foo-lowe. — The  name  of  this  village  is  derived  from  the  Norman 
word,  Feu,  fire,  and  Lowe,  a  flame  or  blaze.  The  name  of  Baslowe, 
from  the  adjective  Bas,  depressed,  or  below,  and  Lowe,  as  before. — See 
a  former  note  on  the  word  Lowe. 

+  Eyam. — The  word  is  derived  from  Ey,  an  island  or  place  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  Ham,  a  dwelling  place  or  hamlet;  probably  so 
named  by  the  Saxons  who  first  settled  here,  in  honour  of  their 
native  town  of  Eyme,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  which  stands  on  or  is  surrounded  by  the  river  Weser. 
Otherwise  from  Ea,  water,  and  Ham,  as  before,  (q.  d.  The  Village 
of  Waiers,)  it  being  well  supplied  by  various  rivulets  of  excellent 
water,  from  springs  on  the  south  side  of  Sir  William,  and  by  a  pool. 
Ever,  or  Eaver,  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  still  preserved  by  the  in- 
habitants for  the  use  of  the  cattle. 
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My  good  trustees  are  Chirt  and  Crackin-whool  ; 
Witness  my  hand  and  seal , 

This day, 

Thor  Yule.     (L.S.)' 

"  Thus  far  I've  joumey'd  down  this  vale  of  tears — 
Borne  present  evils — had  my  hopes  and  fears ; 
For  some  wise  end  have  hved,  or  why  this  pain  ? 
Man  lives  to  die  ;  but  dies  to  live  again." 

He  ceased  :  spasmodic  pains  his  bowels  wrung — 
Deranged  his  brain,  and  pai'alyzed  liis  tongue ; 
Light  seem'd  to  hnger  in  his  glassy  eye, 
And  all  concluded  that  Thor  Yule  would  die. 
"  Alas !"  said  Clivis,  "  as  I  came  to-day. 
Four  chatter-pynots  flew  across  my  way  ;={= 
A  hoarse  old  ravenf  croak'd  o'er  hanging  rock, 
And  just  at  cock-shut  crow'd  our  watchful  cock." 

*  The  superstition  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  the  sight  or 
flight  of  birds,  has  often  exercised  the  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  phi- 
losophers and  scholars.  Some  birds  famished  omens  from  their 
chattering,  as  crows,  owls,  &c.;  others  from  the  directions  in  which 
they  flew,  as  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  &c.  An  eagle  seen  to  the  right 
was  fortunate. — See  Homer.  The  sight  of  an  eagle  was  supposed  to 
foretell  to  Tarquinius  Priscus  that  be  should  obtain  the  crown ;  it 
predicted  also  to  Alexander  the  Great  his  conquests ;  to  Tarquin  the 
proud,  and  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the  loss  of  their  dominions. 
A  raven  seen  on  the  left  hand  was  unfortunate. 

"  Stepe  sinistra  cava  prsedixit  ab  ilice  cornix." — Vieg. 

It  is  singular  that  some  of  the  Feakerins  are  slaves  to  the  same 
kind  of  superstition  :  to  observe  one  magpie  cross  their  path  is  an 
omen  of  bad  luck;  to  see  ^wo,  of  the  contrary ;  three  are  an  indica- 
tion of  approaching  nuptials  :  but  four — most  melancholy  four  ! — the 
sure  sign  of  a  funeral. — See  the  Notes  on  Murphy's  Tacitus. 

+  The  croaking  of  a  raven  over  a  sick  person's  house — the  crowing 
of  a  cock  at  roosting  time — the  howling  of  dogs — the  ticking  of  a 
spider,  or  sudden  appearance  of  a  white  cricket,  are  all  indications  of 
mortality. 
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Then  Buchar  Bronnhen  gravely  whispeiing,  said, 

"  Last  night  the  Gabriel-hounds''-  yelp'd  o'er  my  head  : 

Our  Tanner  howl'd,  he  saw  some  uncou'  sight, 

And  I  two  crickets,  aye !  as  white  !  !  as  white  !  !  ! 

The  Death-watch  tick'd  below  the  window  frame : 

That  Thor  would  tlie  I  knew,  before  I  came." 

Said  Spindle  Slow-blade,  "  what  confirms  tliat  most, 

Three  weeks  ago  liis  Silly-hood  was  lost." 

Thus  the  old  sybils  utter'd  prophecies, 

Look'd  grave,  and  wish'd  the  rest  to  tliink  them  wise : 

But  natui'e  rallied,  and  her  flame  still  biuTi'd — 

Sunk  in  the  socket — glimmer'd,  and  retm-n'd ; 

The  golden  bowl  and  silver  cord  were  sound ; 

The  cistern's  wheel  revolved  its  steady  round ; 

Fii'e — "\dtal  fire  evolved  the  living  steam. 

And  life's  fine  engine  pump'd  tlie  piu-ple  stream. 

Again  were  heard  the  chords  of  human  woe, 

Winds  roai*'d  above,  and  earthquakes  rock'd  below : 

Waked  by  the  storm,  the  patient  in  surprise 

Threw  up  his  arms,  and  ope'd  his  languid  eyes ; 

And  thus  address'd  each  mute  astonish'd  seer, 

"  I'm  poison'd !  Sj'drach's  poison'd  me,  I  fear ! 

Fetch  Doctor  Blast  Work!  oh  !— theBakewell  Quack ! — 

The  Water- wizard  and  his  almanac ! 

God's  curse  fall  on  Ms  hell-brewn  drink  and  pill, 

Black-brimstone  bottles,  and  infernal  skill ; 

Had  I  tlie  strength  I  once  enjoy'd  before, 

I'd  stop  the  tliief  from  poisoning  many  more  !" 

*  Gabriel-hounds — These  are  always  heard  in  the  night,  about  the 
time  of  the  soul's  departure  ;  and  are  like  the  yelping  of  a  number  of 
whelps,  over  the  heads  of  benighted  travellers.  These  vfandering 
spirits  are,  however,  small  coveys  of  wild-fowl  migrating  from  one 
part  of  the  hills  to  another. 
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But  Blast-  Work  came,  retum'd,  and  sent  his  son, 

Trunk  Toadstone  leai'n'd  to  dose  the  sick  Owd  Mon  ;* 

Wlien  dowTi  went  Mercury,  to  summon  all 

The  gods  below  to  council  in  the  haU  ; 

In  the  dai-k  reahn  arrived,  the  aw'ful  shade 

Stretch'd  forth  the  rod  which  deatli  and  hell  obey'd;f 

The  vengeful  powers  theii-  thunder  laid  aside, 

But  Mars'  conjunction — haimony  desti'oyed  ; 

O'er  heaps  of  slain,  full  fiercely  drove  around 

His  gi-oaning  car,  and  cut  the  ensanguined  ground  ; 

From  liis  red  hand  a  stoi-m  of  fire  he  cast, 

Stars,  planets,  comets,  melted  in  the  blast ; 

Martyrs  and  gods  he  scatter'd  o'er  tlie  field. 

And  Jove,  Titanian  Jove,  compell'd  to  yield  ; 

Till  sly  Mercurius  took  him  by  surprise. 

And  dash'd  a  potion  in  his  blood-shot  eyes  ; 

With  ptdvis-potens  charged  a  silver  quill, 

And  shot  the  warrior  with  a  gilded  piU ; 

Waved  his  caduceus  liigh  above  his  head, — 

Exhumed  the  cavern  of  the  mighty  dead — 

Touch'd  the  poor  patient  with  tlie  same  dread  power, 

Wlio  slept  fi'om  midnight  till  the  morning  hour — 

Waked  well  refresh'd — -just  forty  years  ago, 

And  may  be  living  still,  for  aught  I  Icnow. 

Now  would  tlie  muse,  divinely  taught,  rehearse 
The  praise  oi  Physic  in  immortal  verse  ; 
What  pangs  from  error  mortals  oft  endui'e. 
How  certain  science  works  a  certain  cure, 

*  OwdMon.     See  Glossary. 

+  The  Caduceus,  or  golden  rod  of   Mercury,  was  figured  by  the 

Egyptians  like  two  serpents  knit  together  in  the  middle ;  wherewith, 

as  the  fable  says,  he  had  power  to  bring  souls  out  of  hell,  and  to 
cast  any  one  into  a  deep  sleep. 
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How  life's  fine  founts  are  choked,  or  how  they  play, 
How  tliine,  fiiii"  Chatsworth,  were  eclipsed  that  day ; 
When  feU  the  stars — fell,  never  more  to  rise, 
Lest  Moore  again  should  write  his  book  of  lies : 
But  she,  iinused  to  tempt  a  loftier  sky, 
Would  neither  sink  too  low  nor  soar  too  high ; 
But  leave  the  tlieme  she  would  as  gladly  sing. 
To  tliose  of  sweeter  song  and  sti'ougor  wing ; 
Shall  vagi'ant  wander  ■nith  the  smmy  hours. 
Beneath  her  rocks  among  her  wilds  and  flowers ; 
And  to  her  pipe  rehearse  the  pleasing  tale. 
Told  in  the  simpler  stories  of  the  dale. 
Yet  he  who  swaUow'd  worlds  must  surely  know, 
^Vhat  influences  planets  shed  below  ! 
How  quack  physicians  treat  tlie  simple  poor. 
And  medicate  and  fodder  tliem  by  Moore : 
Destroy  the  living  for  theu-  daily  bread — 
As  undertakers  live  upon  the  dead — 
Give  planets  whole,  witli  INIorison,  for  breath. 
And  like  mad  Long,  do  jomiieywork  for  death. 
He  says,  let  madmen  search  tlie  moon,  to  find 
What  strange  events  may  happen  to  manldud  ; 
And  asks — Can  stars  dispose  of  tliis,  or  that — 
Direct  a  mortal,  or  divert  a  cat? 
Lead  men  or  monkeys  thi-ough  this  devious  state, 
And  end  their  being  witli  the  shears  of  fate  ? 
Search  earth,  seas,  skies,  stars,  every  peopled  baU, 
Man  is  tlie  noblest  object  of  them  all ; 
And  shall  the  nobler  of  the  base  enqiure  ? 
Shall  the  dead  mass  instnict  its  living  sii'e  ? 
ShaU  the  woim  learn  on  what  it  feeds, — the  sod  ? 
Shall  dust  teach  angels — angels  teach  a  God  ? 
Man  turn  thine  eyes  within,  and  think ;  thou  slave ! 
Nor  be  the  dupe  of  each  designing  knave. 
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Let  heirs  expectant  wait  the  term,  nor  try 

How  soon  a  parent  or  a  Mend  shall  die  ; 

Philters  and  charms  let  foolish  damsels  shun, 

Virtue's  the  charm  hy  which  the  soul  is  won. 

Let  Deha  ask  no  more  if  Damon's  kind. 

Or  if  to  Hymen's  bonds  the  youth's  inclined ; 

Nor  wedded  wanton  shew  her  fetter'd  hands, 

And  ask  when  fate  will  cut  the  slavish  bands. 

Nor  let  the  love-lorn  lass  at  night  retu-e, 

To  silent  scenes  to  feed  her  amorous  lire  ; 

When  on  the  path  that  leads  along  the  dale, 

She  tells  the  heedless  moon  her  hapless  tale  : 

Nor  sallow  Gyp  in  sheltering  hollow  lane, 

Draw  from  her  well-mark'd  palm  ilhcit  gain ; 

Nor  half-crazed  Marian  doat  on  faithless  di-eams. 

Nor  elves  night-haunt  the  dells  and  mountain  streams, 

While  gentle  faiiies  meet  the  Idne  unseen. 

And  leave  theii-  footsteps  on  the  circled  green.* 

No  more  let  maids  on  saintly  vigils  wake, 

Turn  the  chemise,  or  knead  the  speechless  cake ; 

Or  watch  the  sacred  porch,f  till  those  flit  by. 

Who  in  the  coming  year  shall  wed  or  die. 

*  The  green  circles  seen  in  our  meadows  are  thus  accounted  for. 
That  witches,  wizards,  and  the  little  pigmy  spirits,  elves,  and  fairies 
sometimes  held  their  midnight  carnivals  in  the  pastures  and  sylvan 
recesses  of  this  country,  many  are  still  disposed  to  believe.  Nicholas 
Remigius  affirmed  their  dances  to  be  circular,  their  faces  being  turned 
from  each  other;  and  the  circle  was  always  to  the  left  hand,  as 
Pliny  observes,  the  ancient  Gauls  did,  though  they  danced  single. 
Jessop,  Walker,  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  attribute  these  circles  to 
lightning  and  electricity;  bat  Dr.  WoUaston  and  other  eminent 
naturalists  to  the  sperm  and  fungi  of  a  species  of  mushroom. 

+  The  practice  of  watching  the  church  porch,  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Mark's  Day,  is  by  some  superstitious  persons  still  continued.    Old 

W 8,  of  the  village  of  D— f— d,  during  his  life,  kept  the  whole 

parish  in  a  state  of  fear,  from  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the  mortal 
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May  Tnitli  eternal  poiir  a  flood  of  day 
On  sister  science,  and  direct  her  way  ; 
Bless  with  tlie  light  our  half-beclouded  age — 
Her  sun-beams  dart  on  superstition's  page — 
Ulurae  her  sons  ;  and  with  unerring  pen, 
Teach  human  brutes  to  thinlv,  and  act  like  men : 
Blind  Pagan  priests  to  own  Jehovah,  Lord, 
And  bm-n  tlie  idols  by  their  slaves  adored ; 
Convert  tlieir  fanes  by  bloodj^  EiTor  trod, 
To  peaceful  temples  of  tlie  living  God : — 
Make  anti-Chiistian,  hateful  discords  end, 
And  Mecca's  Mufti  be  the  Brahmin's  fiiend. 

Rise,  righteous  Justice !  poise  thy  golden  scale. 
And  war  that  blasting  aim  of  kings  shall  faU ; 
Then  shall  blest  peace,  witli  hfe  and  mercy  crown'd, 
Pour  balm  into  the  bleeding  world's  wide  woiuid ; 
Then  freedom's  neck  no  more  shall  tyrants  bend. 
But  man  shall  find  in  every  man  a  friend  ; 
False  fear  shall  glide  into  her  shadowy  grave, 
And  mind  to  phantoms  cease  to  be  the  slave  : 
Witchcraft  and  priestcraft  bind  the  soul  no  more, 
One  God  and  only  One  shall  man  adore  ; 
On  one  vast  altar  shall  his  offering  blaze, 
And  Heaven  accept  his  undivided  praise. 

destiny  of  his  neighbours,  obtained  by  watching  the  porch  of  the 
parish  church.  Being  a  regular  mendicant,  many  were  disposed,  by 
the  dread  of  his  awful  knowledge,  to  relieve  his  necessities,  lest  he 
should  become  oracular  upon  their  fate. 
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Adit,  [Aditus,  Lat.J— The  shaft,  or  entrance  of  a  mine. 

Belland. — Small  particles  of  ore  reduced  into  powder. 

Blast-Work. — Work  done  by  means  of  gunpowder. 

Bar-Mote,  or  Bargh  Mote. — Burg,  a  village,  or  commonalty ;  and  Mote, 

Sax.  a  meeting. — A  mineral  court. 
Bar  Master,  or  Bargh  Master,  fTentonic,  Berg-Meister.]— A  surveyor 

of  the  mines,  &c. 
Bunnin,  Sunning,  or  Binding,  [Bindung,  Teut.] — A  cover  of  planks, 

&c.,  by  which  a  work  is  bound  up  or  covered. 
Boose. — The  ore  and  mineral  in  an  undressed  state. 
Buddie,  or  Puddle.— A.  place  used  for  the  washing  of  ore. 
Breck,  or  Break,  [Brecan,  Sax.]— A  gap  or  opening,  a  quarry. 
Blue-John.— A.  beautiful  mineral,  of  which  the  Castleton  vases  are  made. 
Bolder. — A  hard  round  black  stone,  &c. 
Brazen-Dish. — The  standard  mineral  measure  kept  at  the  Mote  Hall, 

in  Wirksworth. 
Buckar. — A  flat-beaded  hammer  for  pounding  ore. 
Byng  Ore. — Ore  drest,  and  broken  to  a  proper  size  for  measuring. 
Byng  hole. — The  place  where  the  miner  lays  his  shipped  ore. 
Brown  hen. — A  mineral  substance  of  no  value. 
Caver. — One  that  goes  about  the  mines  to  beg  or  steal  ore. 
Coe,  [of  Key,  Lower  Sax  ]— A  cabin  or  small  house  usually  hnilt  over 

shafts,  &c.,  to  protect  the  miner. 
Chirt. — A  hard,  flinty,  stratified,  white,  or  black  substance. 
Cross. — Turf  dug  up  in  the  form  a  cross,  a  mark  of  possession. 
Cross  holes. — Crosses,  or  holes  dug  in  their  angles,  on  taking  possession. 
Crossrake. — A  lesser  rake  crossing  a  greater,  &c. 
Cupel  lowe. — An  ancient  wind  furnace  for  smelting  ores. 
Cope,  [Cop,  Sax.  the  head.]— A  tribute  paid  to  the  king,  or  lord  of  the 

field,  or  farmer,  which  is  every  thirteenth  dish  of  ore.    To  cope 

together,  in  old  language,  signified  to  join  in  partnership,  or  to 

match  with  each  other. 
Cauk,  or  Cawk. — A  heavy  white  mineral,  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 
Calamy,  [Lapis  Caliminaris.']  — The  ore  of  zinc. 
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Clivis,  [of  Clavis,  Lat.  a  iey.]— A  small  iron  hook  attached  to  the  end 

of  a  rope,  and  locked  to  the  rings  of  barrels,  trunks,  kibbles,  &c. 
Coe  stead,  \_Koy,  a  cabin,  and  Steta,  Sax.  a  place  or  room.]— The  place 

on  which  a  coe  has  stood  or  stands. 
Croil. — A  mineral. 
Cleanser.— k  small  iron  rake  used  when  boring  the  rocks  to  cleanse 

oat  the  dnst. 
Drift,  [Teut.  Trich,  Aim,  or  Scope.]— A  passage  cut  under  ground. 
Dish.— The  mineral  measure  containing  about  two  gallons. 
Damp,  [Tent.  Dampff,  a  vapour.]  —Foul  air,  as  sweet-damp,  black- 
damp,  and  firedamp ;  various  destructive  gases  found  in  mines. 
Forfilt,  or  Forefield.—The  end  of  a  vein,  &c. 
Founder.- The  point  at  which  the  miner  takes  up  the  two  first  meers 

of  ground,  or  (he  founder  meers. 
Fang. — A  passage  made  for  conducting  air  after  the  miner. 
Former —One  who  acts  for  another;  as  the  Lord  of  the  Field,  and  his 

Farmer. 
Groove. — The  works  of  a  mine,  properly  the  adit,  or  shaft. 
Hade.—kay  declination  of  the  rock  from  the  perpendicular. 
Hang  bench. — See  Stowes. 

Hoppel. — A  measure  resembling  a  peck.     See  dish. 
Jtgpin.—k  wooden  pin  used  to  stop  the  handle  of  a  turn-tree,  in 

drawing  by  hand  at  a  mine. 
Kibble.— k  small  bucket,  used  in  drawing  a  sump.  Sue,  by  band. 
Kevvle. — A  mineral. 

Knock-bench — The  bench  on  which  knockings  are  broken. 
Lime  breck.—See  Breck. 
Loi.—k  quantity  of  ore.    The  Lord's  lot  is  every  thirteenth  dish,  which 

the  Barmaster  takes  as  his  due. 
Lord's  ore.— The  ore  which  the  Lord  of  the  Field  claims  in  right  ol  hia 

Manor. 
Main- rake.— Ihe  principal  leading  or  lode  of  a  rake. 
Meer,  or  Mear.—[_M(Bra,  Sax,  a  bauk,  boundary,  or  trench.]    A  certain 
length  of  ground  measured  in  the  direction  of  a  vein,  rake,  &c. 
In  some  places  32  yards,  in  others  29. 
Meerstake.—k  stake  put  down  at  the  end  of  each  meer.    The  Saxons 
had  their  meerstones,  for  boundaries  and  land  marks,  on  the 
banks  in  their  uninclosed  fields. 
Owiil/on.— Properly  the  Old  Man's  work,  or  mines  wrought  in  ancient 

time. 
Plug  and  Wing.^k  kind  of  wedges,  used  anciently  for  splitting  the 

rock. 
pipe,—k  pipe  of  ore  is  known  by  being  covered  with  rock  at  the  roof, 
and  supported  by  it  at  the  sole :  it  abounds  also  with  runs  of  holes 
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and  ranges,  bounded  by  such  rocks  in  different  forms :  but  the 
whole  body  of  it  may  consist  of  several  lodes,  or  ranges  running 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Pee. — The  point  at  which  two  veins,  &c.,  cross  each  other. 

Rake. — See  vein. 

Either,  or  Rider. — A  rock  or  thin  cliff  that  lies  between  two  ranges  of  a 
vein  or  rake :  it  sometimes  becomes  so  thick  as  to  make  one  vein 
into  two. 

Randum  of  a  Rake. — The  range  or  direction  of  a  vein  or  lode. 

Roof-work. — Work  done  in  the  upper  parts  of  a  mine. 

Roach. — Ore  found  on  the  side  of  the  main  vein,  and  divided  from  it 
by  rock  or  rither. 

Smilter. — A  melter  of  ore. 

Sump. — A  small  shaft  sunk  in  drifts,  &c. 

Serin. — A  small  vein. 

Spar,  and  Spar  lid. — Crystalised  substances  found  in  mines. 

Slope  and  Coil,  or  Slope  and  Quoin. — In  ancient  times,  the  stope  was  a 
hole  bored  in  the  rock,  in  order  to  introduce  the  quoin  or  wedge 
to  burst  it  open ;  hence,  that  depth  of  the  rock  which  was  thus 
cut  away  was  called  Stoperise.     [q.  d.  Step-rise.] 

Slows,  or  Sioces. — Seven  pieces  of  wood  fastened  together  with  pegs; 
two  of  them  are  called  Sole-lrees — two  Slow  blades — two  Hang- 
benches — and  one  a  Spindle :  they  are  a  miniature  representation 
of  the  hand-engine  at  the  top  of  a  shaft ;  and  are  placed  upon 
each  meer  of  a  vein,  &c. ;  and  give  their  owner  as  good  a  posses- 
sion and  title  as  a  deed  of  conveyance. 

Shafl.—See  Adit. 

Shift  — The  time  which  a  miner  works  at  once,  or  about  six  hours. 

Smylham. — Small  ore  cleansed  from  rubbish. 

Slicken. — See  the  note  on  Crackin-whool. 

Sole-tree. — See  the  article  Stows. 

Sole — The  lowest  part  of  a  work. 

Spindle. — See  Stows. 

Stemples. — Timber  joists  let  into  the  rock  at  each  end  by  which  the 
miner  descends  or  ascends  the  climbing- shaft. 

Shale. — A  black  laminated  substance. 

Square  wood. — Timber  used  to  support  roofs,  the  sides  of  shafts,  &c. 

Stow  blades. — See  Stows. 

Slimmer. — A  channelled  iron  rammer  for  charging  a  blast. 

Stickings. — Ore  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  a  work. 

Sloke. — See  the  notes. 

Turn. — A  shaft  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  work :  if  the  mine  be  deep, 
there  are  many,  one  below  another. 
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Taker. — As  \heNext  Taker:  he  who  makes  the  next  cross,  or  he  that 

has  the  next  meer  in  possession,  hence  called  the  Taker-meer.  See 

Foundermeer. 
Twitches. — Narrow  places  in  a  vein,  or  rake,  where  the  rocks  nearly 

or  altogether  close,  and  so  twitch  oat  the  ore. 
Takin,  or  Taking-day. — The  day  on  which  a  miner  takes  his  cope,  or 

bargains  for  work  with  the  overseer  of  a  mine. 
Toad-stone. ^A.  sort  of  volcanic  production,  by  some  termed  channel, 

or  cat-dirt. 
Turn  tree. — The  barrel  of  a  small  windlass. 
Tee. — The  point  of  which  two  veins  meet  in  the  form  of  a  T. 
Vein. — Is  that  lode  which  is  bounded  by  woughs,  and  contains  ore, 

spar,  cauk,  clay,  chirt,  croil,  brown-hen,  pitcher-cbirt,  kewle,  gur, 

(fee,  &c.    When  it  contains  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein  ;  when  no 

ore  is  fonnd,  a  dead  vein. 
Vat. — A  large  vessel  in  which  ore  is  washed. 
Wind  fang. — A  small  channel  for  conducting  air  to  a  work. 
Wind  gate. — A  passage  left  for  the  same  purpose. 
Woughs. — The  rocks  on  the  sides  of  a  vein,  or  rake,  from  the  Saxon 

of  wall. 
Wapentake. — See  the  notes. 
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A    TALE    OF   THE    DERWENT.* 

O'er  Crooklaill's  rocky  summit  gleam'd  the  sun 
As  the  last  sand  of  winter's  tliree  had  mn, 
On  Derwent's  bosom  danc'd  liis  pallid  rays, 
Obliquely  shot  athwart  the  mountain  haze ; 
To  glen  and  ravin  deep  the  snows  were  toss'd, 
And  many  a  woodland  sheep  beneatli  them  lost, 
TiU  now  they  rested  from  the  furious  blast, 
Like  the  pet  child  that  brawls  to  sleep  at  last. 

High  Kinderscout  was  clad  in  geUd  hoar, 
Ice  in  thick  colimins  stood  where  cataracts  roai", 
And  mountain  brooks,  that  dripp'd  from  bog  or  moss, 
Now  bore  the  shepherd  and  liis  flock  across  ; 
The  whistling  noiHi  had  spread  his  crystal  shroud 
O'er  Allport's  Castles  grey,  and  tun-ets  proud. 
And  herbage,  heather,  vaUey,  rock,  and  height. 
Were  buried  all,  in  winter's  winding-sheet. 

By  his  kind  mother  wam'd  to  tend  the  sheep. 
Young  Abraham  started  from  a  transient  sleep. 
Blithe,  fi-ee,  hght-heaited,  as  his  native  wild, — 
The  widow's  son,  her  hope,  her  only  chUd, — 
Nor  benty  moorland,  nor  the  upland  lea. 
E'er  shepherd  saw  so  good  and  hale  as  he. 

*  This  story  is  founded  on  fact.  To  the  north  of  Derwent  Hall, 
the  moantain  rises  to  a  great  height;  upon  the  sammit  is  an  itomense 
heap  of  stones,  cast  there  by  the  shepherds  and  others  upon  the  Lost 
Lad's  Cave.  Few  people,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  this 
Cairn,  pass  by  without  adding  a  stone  to  the  existing  heap. 
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Maternal  care  then  girt  his  startups  round, 
His  tliick  drab  coat  about  liis  waist  was  bound, 
A  Bradwell  felt  his  hat,  impervious,  sti'ong, 
Tum'd  o'er  each  cheek,  and  fasten'd  with  a  tliong ; 
Witli  knitted  wool  liis  neck  and  hands  were  warm'd, 
And  thus  he  travell'd,  with  his  sheep-hook  arm'd. 
Before  he  went,  she  chai-g'd  him  o'er  and  o'er 
Back  in  the  dale  to  be  ere  dai-k,  or  fom* ; 
Nor  yet  to  journey  on  liis  usual  round. 
Far  as  the  moss,  or  by  the  Druid's  mound, 
For,  ah !  said  she,  if  sudden  storms  should  rise, 
And  dismal  darkness  fill  the  angry  skies ; 
If  snow  shoiild  fall,  and  beat  about  in  wi-ath. 
Drive  in  tliy  face,  and  overblow  thy  path. 
Lost  would' st  thou  be ;  or,  deeply  plung'd  in  snow, 
Be  drown'd,  perhaps,  in  peat  pits  dug  below  ; 
Or,  wandeiing,  ti'ackless,  by  the  hazel  wood. 
Fall  from  the  beam  athwart  tlie  moimtain  flood. 
Again  she  charg'd  him,  ere  tlie  day  should  fail, 
To  hasten  homeward  to  the  fiiendly  dale. 

Fear  not,  dear  mother,  Abraham  rephed, 
With  careful  step,  and  Providence  my  guide, 
I  shaU  be  safe,  though  mountaio  stonns  arise ; 
There's  not  a  spaiTOw  unregarded  dies. 
So,  whistling  Tnieman,  fi-om  his  tiuf-buUt  cell. 
Embracing  tenderly,  each  bade  farewell. 
Then  from  the  dale  he  rose  along  the  hill. 
Fast  by  the  brook  that  works  the  village  mill. 
And  Hghtly  bounding  o'er  the  frozen  sleet 
That  spai-kling  cranch'd  beneath  his  lU'gent  feet. 
"WTiile  faithful  Tnieman  spurn'd  the  frosty  hoar, 
Pleas'd,  bai'k'd,  and  roU'd,  and  cmi'd  his  tail  before. 
Ere  long  he  gain'd  the  lofty  moimtain's  brow, 
And  drove  his  straggling  flock  along  the  snow  ; 
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Till  by  the  wheel- stones,  wethers,  hogs,  and  ewes, 

Taught  to  shed  sidelong,  counted  off  by  twos  : 

Found  some  were  wanting,  lost,  or  driven  away, 

For  sheep,  like  men,  are  prone  to  go  astray ; 

Wlien  Abraham,  Hke  his  prototype  divine. 

To  find  the  lost  ones  left  tlie  ninet3'^-nine. 

He,  no  base  liii-eUng  waged  a  flock  to  keep, 

Though  dangers  threatened,  sought  liis  wandering  sheep : 

But  search  was  vain,  night  galloped  onward  fast 

In  icy  armour  on  the  northern  blast ; 

Again  the  snow  began  to  drive  and  faU, 

And  mii-tli's  bright  beam  gleam'd  dim  from  Derwent 

HaU; 
The  sun's  last  ray,  like  angry  fire,  had  shone, 
And  lofty  Winliill  drew  his  night-cap  on ; 
While  Derwent's  loud  and  sullen,  swinging  roar, 
Drown'd  by  the  louder  blast,  was  heard  no  more. 

Thick  came  the  night,  in  darkness  deep  and  high. 
Then  fail'd  tlie  spii'it  of  the  shepherd  boy ; 
As  the  snow  matted  on  his  cm-ly  brow, 
The  tear  stood  frozen  on  his  cheek  below. 
And  closed  his  eyes,  fixed  on  the  starless  night ; 
His  quiv'ring  jaw  relaxed,  his  lips  were  white  ; 
Cold  blew  the  blast — cold  as  the  blast  of  death — 
And  reckless  drove  him  on  the  stony  heath. 
Till  his  tired  knees  a  mortal  tremour  shook. 
Till  his  gloved  hands  were  frozen  to  his  crook : 
But  still,  directed  by  a  power  unknown, 
A  sheltering  cave,  beneath  a  massive  stone, 
He  staggered  into — where  his  weary  head. 
On  mountaiu  moss  reposed, — a  cheerless  bed. 
As  Tnieman  barked  and  ran  about  the  place, 
And  wliiaed  and  snnffled  at  his  master's  face, 
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And  mourn'd  (no  fictions  woe)  his  hapless  doom, 
And  piilled  and  tugged  his  coat,  to  urge  liim  home  ; 
Till  tii'ed,  he  stood  and  watched  his  torpid  form, 
And  howled  for  grief — as  howled  the  heedless  stoiTO, 
While  wliiiled  the  snow,  and,  tliickening  fast  in  air, 
Closed  up  the  entrance  on  the  constant  paii*. 

Ere  this  his  mother,  o'er  the  moorland  hill, 

Foreboded  Abraliam  lost,  or  many  an  ill. 

As  anxiously,  or  ere  the  clock  stnick  four. 

She  gazed  till  her  tii'ed  eyes  could  gaze  no  more. 

He  comes  not  still !  she  said,  'tis  dark !  no  moon  ! 

Oh  !  woe  betide  me,  if  he  come  not  soon. 

Wliy  did  I  let  liim  go  ?     *       *       *       *      *  ! 

*       *       *       *  !  !       *       *       *       *       *       *  !  ! ! 

Tims  breathless  hearkened  ;  biit  no  foot  was  nigh, 

Nor  Traeman's  l)ark  announced  her  coming  boy ; 

She  felt  unutterable  woe — in  accents  wild, 

Cried,  Oh  !  my  Abraham  !  oh  !  my  son  !  my  child ! 

Then,  silent — ^breathless — thought  she  saw  him  fall, 

Drowned !  drowned  !  she  shrieked,  my  life  !  my  soiil ! 

my  all ! 
Wlule  raged  the  bitter  blast,  fast  fell  the  snow. 
As  down  she  sunli,  o'erwhehn'd  in  sUent  woe. 

Now  ere  the  first  approach  of  welcome  day, 
There  many  a  shelt'ring  roof  was  ripped  away. 
While  the  taU  pines  that  stood  along  the  dale 
Waved,  broke,  or  lost  their  branches  in  tiie  gale, 
Old  alders,  i\'ied  ash,  thorn,  quicken  beams. 
Torn  fi-om  the  rocks,  crashed  in  the  mountain  streams, 
Down  the  steep  torrents  rolled  mth  ice  and  snow. 
And  swelled  with  shattered  trunks  the  flood  below : 
Thus  raved  the  wintry  blast  in  all  its  might — 
What  human  being  ventured  out  that  night  ? 
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That  long,  long  night,  Time's  heavy  wheels  were  slow, — 

(Impatient  nature  counts  the  hours  of  woe) 

To  the  sad  widow,  who  iinmm-muring  lay  ; — 

Yet  ere  a  beam  shot  through  the  gates  of  day, 

Ere  fearful  riiiu  showed  his  shapeless  form, 

Or  night  fled  howling  on  the  reckless  stonn — 

Rose  the  sad  matron  from  her  mournful  bed, 

And  like  a  spectral  wai-ning  fi-om  the  dead 

Alarmed  her  neighbours,  told  her  piteous  tale, 

And  spread  her  hopeless  sorrows  tlu'ough  tlie  dale. 

Then  came  the  shepherds  at  her  call  of  woe, 
Armed  with  their  hooks  to  probe  the  drifts  of  snow  ; 
Drifts,  holes,  and  swamps  were  searched  for  many  a  mile ; 
The  morn  was  spent  in  umemitttug  toU, 
And  three  successive  hours,  tiU  hope  had  fled, 
And  the  lost  lad  was  given  up  for  dead. 

Blind  to  the  futui-e,  who  can  see  or  feel 

One  spoke  revolve  in  Pi'ovidence's  wheel  ? 

The  power,  that  light  from  darlcness  struck,  can  still 

Bring  real  good  from  every  seeming  ill. 

Meanwliile  had  hungry  reynard,  ere  'twas  day, 
To  chanticleer's  full  harem  found  his  way, 
And  shorten'd  m  felonious  wrath  the  lives 
Of  spur-legged  sultan  and  his  prating  mves : 
Like  murdering  Ai-ab  fled  away  in  haste, 
And  dropp'd  their  blood  along  the  snowy  waste  ; 
But  those  red  steps  tlie  midnight  prowler  made 
Tlie  lamb  and  poultry's  enemy  betrayed. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  fearless  himter  wakes  the  mom, 
Steep  Odin  echoes  to  his  mellow  hom ; 
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Bleak  MoscaiT  listens  on  iis  heathy  plain. 
And  Allport  Castles*  echo  back  the  sti-ain. 

As  Balgiiy,  moimtecl  on  his  hunter  tall, 

With  fox-pack,  issues  from  old  Den\'ent  HaU, — 

Tenant  and  vassal  throng  on  every  hand, 

The  Woodland  Wetherj-  leads  the  hardy  band. 

Men,  dogs  uncoupled  mount  the  lofty  edge| 

Bretxk  mouth  and  spring  from  rocky  ledge  to  ledge  : 

Then  round  tlie  wheelstones,§  scom  the  snow- swept 

plain, 
Try  various  points  and  double  back  again  : 
In  rapid  coiu'se  the  mountain  tops  beat  round. 
Yet  still  retiu-n  and  try  the  former  gi'ound. 

There,  wliile  the  pack  full-tongu'ing  spurn'd  the  snow, 
Hale  Dawson  vowed  the  fox  was  eai-thed  below ; 
Swift-footed  Thoi-pe  ran  back,  and  with  a  shout 
Threw  up  his  cap  and  cried  he's  hereabout. 
Then  down  he  plunged  in  snow  a  fathom  deep, 
(So  works  the  shepherd  for  an  o'erblown  sheep) 
Wlxat  found  he  there — the  fox  snow-earthed  and  warm? 
No !  Abraliam,  \rith  his  dog  upon  his  aim, — 
Who  waked  as  Thoi-pe  distiirb'd  his  A\intry  berth, 
Surveyed  his  cave,  and  fi-om  his  bed  of  earth 

*Allport  Castles  are  rocks  having  the  appearance  of  castles. 

+Thorpe,  or  "  the  Woodland  Wether,"  so  named  from  his  remark- 
able swiftness  of  foot, — a  tall  and  athletic  shepherd,  in  his  time  the 
best  pedestrian  in  England,  was  appointed  huntsman  of  Derwent 
Hall,  by  Henry  Balguy,  Esq. 

I  Derwent  edge. 

§The  wheelstones  are  a  number  of  large  stones,  which  resemble,  at 
a  distance,  an  old  woman  spinning. 
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Arose  surijiised,  and  stretched  liis  listless  frame, 
Asked  where  he  was  and  whence  the  hunters  came, 
Who  bore,  with  shouting  over  moss  and  bog, 
The  widow's  poor  lost  lad  and  faithful  dog. 

Ah  !  who  can  paint  tlie  love  that  stood  contest. 
The  bhss  that  swelled  the  widow's  heaving  breast 
As  Abraham  entered  ?  who  can  well  relate 
Her  thanks  sincere,  a  gratitude  so  great  ? 
Think !  mother — looking  on  thy  darUng  boy, 
Thou  canst  but  feel  tlie  shadow  of  her  joji" ; 
Think  !  wretch — escap'd  the  wreck  by  breakers  riven  ; 
Tliink !  sufl'ering  martyr — just  escaped  to  heaven. 

Oft  as  the  shepherds  o'er  the  mountain  went, 
Each  cast  a  stone  to  mark  the  sti'auge  event ; 
Till  yonder  cairn  ai'ose  which  marks  the  groimd, 
Wliere  the  lost  lad  beneath  the  rock  was  foimd. 
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PREFACE.* 

A  PREFACE  !  write  one;  so  Tom  Piper  said: 
All  Uving  scribblers,  and  all  authors  dead  ; 
All  who  are  bmied  in  oblivion's  giave, 
Or  float  Uke  froth  upon  its  stagnant  wave, 
Are  gathering  round — forms  of  unearthly  white 
Peer  o'er  my  shoulders,  and  exclaim,  don't  write  ! 

But ! — Ghost  of  Johnson,  hand  about  your  snufi" — 
No  preface  will  I  write.     Hold  !  that's  enough  ! 
A  pinch  yourself — and  you,  Euripides, 
I'U  write  about  a  preface  while  you  sneeze. 

Say  what  a  preface  serves  for  ? — To  unbind 
The  duphcations  of  an  author's  mind. 
It  shows  his  phases  as  he  wheels  about. 
And  turns  liis  secret  thinking  inside-out. 

No  longer  now  inspired  by  Jove,  or  Pan, 
He  leaves  the  tripod  and  assumes  the  man ; 
And  Kke  the  maid  at  her  toilet  above, 
'Midst  all  the  bright  artillery  of  love, 

*  This  poetical  preface  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  poet, 
and  was  intended  by  him,  had  he  lived,  to  have  preceded  the  Miscel- 
laneoas  Poems  on  their  publication. — Ed. 
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Admires  liis  own  true  image  in  the  glass, 
And  plays  at  see-saw  witli  himself, — au  ass  ! 
An  ass  !  a  horse  caparisoned  !  the  beau 
Steps  under  covers  to  the  pubhc  show. 

From  Chaucer  comes  he  ?  cross'd  with  Arab  blood. 
The  last  descendant  of  an  Enghsh  stud : 
The  creatiu'e  has  some  points  would  you  suppose  ? 
Examine  well  his  head — his  feet — liis  nose — 
His  age  ?  all  right !  tlie  mark  is  in  the  tooth ; 
But  if  you  doubt  it,  look  him  in  the  mouth. 
Like  you  not  tliat,  reverse  the  view  my  friends, 
A  Micromegascope  has  different  ends. 
Adjust  tlie  tube — this  minifies — sublimes — 
That  magnifies  at  least  ten  thousand  times  ; 
This  shows  true  beauty  yd\X\  an  odious  face — 
That  gives  monstrosity  a  charming  gi-ace. 
Who  pui'chases  ?  the  insti-ument's  well  made, 
And  liighly -prized  in  blind  waste-paper  trade. 

Now,  dealers,  no  abuse  !  just  walk  him  round, 
His  paces — wind — limb — eye-sight — is  he  sound  ? 
For  ought  I  know :  but  momit  and  try  tlie  tit ; 
Avert  the  spiu* — the  whip — the  snalSe-bit. 
Pull  up !  my  knowing  ones,  now  post  your  gold ; 
Ye  gods !  and  must  poor  Pegasus  be  sold  ? 
Flash-Bob  dismount !  put  up  that  empty  purse, 
You  must  be  bHnd  to  buy  a  wooden  horse. 
On  Troy's  red  plains,  once  filled  with  armed  men 
Now  fiU'd  with  chaff,  he  takes  the  field  again. 
And  when  he  dies,  poor  ass  !  his  ears  shall  grace 
His  miu'derer's  jobber-knowl,  their  proper  place ; 
Wlule  at  the  inquest  o'er  his  last  remains. 
The  chaff  shall  pay  tlie  critic  for  his  pains. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN    IN    SIGHT   OF   THE    RECTORY,     EYAM.* 

Let  warrior  bards  the  trumpet  blow, 

Peace  reigns  in  these  domains, 

And  waves  her  olive  scei)tre  o'er 

The  lulls,  the  vales,  and  plains. 

Here  Seward  sij)ped  Castalian  dews — 
Here  first  she  found  the  waudeiing  muse. 
When  by  this  mountain  stream  she  chose 

To  sit  and  try  her  sti'ains. 

Fair  shade,  inspire  !  thy  joys  be  mine  ! 

Far  from  the  busy  town. 

Amongst  the  fern,  beneath  tlie  pine. 

Like  thee  I  would  sit  down. 

Or  on  some  bank  amongst  tlie  broom. 
Beneath  the  hawthorn's  fragrant  bloom ; 
Or  where  a  thousand  flow'rs  peifume 

The  wilds  from  fields  unmown. 

From  liill  and  vale  sweet  songs  are  heard, 
The  milkmaid's  cheerful  strain, 
While  echo  from  the  hollow  rocks 
Repeats  the  joys  again. 

*The  birth-place  of  the  poetess,  Miss  Ann  Seward. 
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Linnet  and  thnisli  in  em'lous  notes, 
Swell  and  proti'act  their  tuneful  throats  ; 
Through  glen  and  gi'ove  soft  music  floats, 
And  cheers  the  laboming  swain. 

Meand'iing  on  the  vallies  green, 

Are  heard  the  babbling  rills ; 

Or  distant  cataracts'  broken  falls. 

Resounding  fi'om  the  liills. 

The  partridge  stalks  ^\•ith  neck  elate. 
In  bent  or  corn  where  liuchers  wait ; 
The  bat  starts  from  beneatli  the  slate, 

And  thatch  of  bams  and  mills. 

The  curfew  with  his  ponderous  key. 

Now  hastes  to  tell  the  hoiu-, — 

Where  owlets,  perch'd  on  rotten  beams. 

Scream  in  tlie  belfry's  tower. 

At  distance  in  tlie  woody  scene. 
The  little  twinkling  casement's  seen  ; 
The  glow-wonn  stars  the  dewy  green, 

And  climbs  the  bending  flower. 

Oh  !  then  'tis  sweet  beneath  those  elms. 

The  churchyard's  shady  bounds, — 

To  shed  a  tear  for  those  we  love, 

Upon  their  grassy  mounds. 

To  think  of  all  they  did  or  said, 
How  on  life's  himible  vale  tliey  sped  ; 
Or  if  related  to  the  dead, 

To  think  the  tliought  that  wounds. 
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Peace  !  here  no  sons  of  glory  lie, 
With  epitaphs  of  blood; 
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No  titled  madmen  slumber  here, 

Detested  by  the  good. 

No  !  these  were  not  the  sons  of  fame, 
Who  wasted  earth  witli  sword  and  flame, 
And  mm'dered  millions  for  a  name, 

To  perish  in  the  bud. 

But  these  were  nature's  chikh-en,  drest 
In  unpoUuted  guise, 
^Vho  never  wandered  far  from  home, 
Nor  sigh'd  for  brighter  sides. 

To  them  theii'  native  hills  were  dear. 

Content  within  thek  httle  sphere  ; 

Their  grief  or  joy,  then-  hope  or  fear 
Was  moderate  and  wise. 

Here  lies  no  saintly  prelate,  proud  ; 
No  courtly  sycophant. 
No  rJif/nitaire  apostolique. 
Nor  hj'pocritic  cant ; 

"NMio  leave  their  flocks,  as  soon  as  shorn. 

To  be  by  wolves  or  demons  torn. 

Or  worried  out  by  worldly  scorn. 
Or  impious  ghostly  rant. 

But  here  and  there  a  pastor  rests. 
The  shepherd  und  his  sheep ; 
Those  storied  stones  point  out  the  gi-aves 
Where  my  forefathers  sleep 

TiU.  the  great  day  ;  when  all  shall  rise. 

Reanimated  fi-om  the  skies. 

The  foohsh  sundered  from  the  wise, 
The  wise  no  more  to  weep. 
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TO  GEORGE  STEPHENSON.  Esq., 

INVENTOK   OF   THE    EAILWAY   ENGINE, 
ON    THE    OPENING    OF   THE    NORTH   MIDLAND    RAILWAY. 

Who  can  doubt  for  an  lioiu' 
That  Knowledge  is  Power, 

When  he  looks  on  the  artisan's  chart  ? 
Wliat  a  progeny  numerous,  of  engines  sublime, 
Are  bom  of  Invention,  to  old  Father  Time, 
Who  gallops  along,  like  a  youth  in  his  prune, 

On  a  car,  the  great  glory  of  art ! 

The  Steam-king  machine, 
Now  commencing  his  reign. 

O'er  all  others  his  sceptre  has  pois'd  ; 
On  his  destined  liighway  he  flies  at  command, 
From  John  O'Groat's  house  to  the  end  of  the  land, 
And  back,  if  the  genius  tiu^n  but  liis  wand : — 

Eastern  fable  is  now  realis'd. 


With  the  eagle  he's  found, — 
With  the  mole,  underground, — 

Over  rivers  he  bounds  in  his  might ; 
With  his  body  of  iron,  and  his  soul  full  of  steam, 
Like  the  sei-pent,  he  glides  with  Ms  beautiful  team ; 
Now  forward  he  darts,  hke  the  lightning's  gleam, 

Or  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  of  light. 

When  he  starts  on  his  path. 
He  shrieks,  as  in  wrath 

At  the  journey,  but  never  will  tii-e ; 
Like  the  camel  of  Ai'aby,  last  or  the  first, 
With  his  water  within  hun,  he  quenches  his  thirst 
As  the  sulphui'ous  steams  from  his  nostrils  burst : 

He's  a  dragon,  and  Uvea  upon  fire. 
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On  Ms  double  iron  rail, 
Fifty  tons  at  his  tail. 

Yonder  rolls  the  vast  Behemoth  rare : 
What  is  biu'den  to  him,  or  a  milUon  of  miles  ? 
He  laughs  at  the  weight,  at  the  distance  he  smiles  : 
Yet  he  coughs  for  a  while,  when  he  starts  on  his  toils. 

Like  a  sad,  broken- winded  old  mare. 

He  has  blood,  speed,  and  force ; 
Is  a  beautiful  horse, 

And  is  farried  by  Stephenson's  skill ; 
Free  fi'om  wind -gall  or  spavin,  he  travels  mth  ease, 
Nor  ever  wants  balls  for  the  farcy,  or  grease ; 
He  will  go  at  a  touch,  and  wUl  stop  when  you  please, 

And  a  child  may  direct  him  at  will. 

His  driver's  a  stoker. 
Whose  whip  is  a  poker, 

And  stii's  uj)  the  corn  in  liis  sconce  ; 
Keep  out  of  the  hne  of  his  push  or  his  kick ! 
For  a  giant  oak  beam  is  to  him  but  a  stick  ! 
He  can  dash  through  a  wall  a  hundred  feet  thick, 

And  kill  you  bj^  dozens  at  once. 


MIND. 

Speak  !  wonder  of  thyself!  unbounded  mind  ! 
Ranging  from  bii'th  unfettered,  unconfin'd. 

Broad- wing'd  as  hght, 

Through  regions  bright. 
Beyond  the  farthest  system :  whence  a  ray 

That  ne'er  -Rail  reach  this  eai-th. 
Speeds  swiftly  now  its  everlasting  way. 
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Bom  to  the  Father  of  infinity, 

0  !  'tis  the  depth  of  dull  impiety 

To  circumscribe  thy  powers,  or  limit  tliee. 
Since  mind  at  will  can  rove 
Ai'ouud,  below,  above, 
For  mind  is  free. 

1  see  thj''  working ;  firm,  unconquered  thought 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  yon  Pati'iot :  brought 

By  tjTant  hands 

To  prison  bands ; 
I  see  tlice  Idndle  in  his  eye  of  fire. 
And  were  the  tyrimt  tliere  to  meet  his  ire. 

Him  would  the  hero  smite : 
But,  walls  of  adamant,  and  gates  of  brass. 
Thought,  like  electric  fire,  your  bounds  can  pass ; 
Frail  mortal  shell !  they  may  imprison  thee : 

But  who  can  fetter  mind, 

Or  freedom's  thought  can  bind? 
None  !  thought  is  free. 

Think!  wonder  of  thyseK!  God-reasoning  soul ! 
What  thou  shalt  be  when  years  have  ceased  to  roll. 

Think  what  thou  art, 

Immortal  part ! 
Hadst  thou  not  been — yon  sun  had  vainly  shone 

On  myriad  worlds,  and  all 
The  beauties,  glories,  wonders,  ne'er  been  known 

That  decorate  tliis  ball. 
But  thou  wert  form'd  to  view  creation's  store, 
To  use,  admire,  to  wonder  and  adore  ; 
And  when  tliis  world  is  wreck'd,  to  mount  and  see 

Millions  on  millions  more, 

Life's  ocean  without  shore. 
Where  souls  are  free. 
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THE    SIREN'S    SONG. 

Come,  come  !  into  our  choral  halls : 
Come,  where  the  diamond  sparkles 
Along  oiu'  crystal  walls  ; 
In  oiu-  chai-iot  shell,  o'er  the  sea- weed  lawn, 
You  swiftly  shall  glide,  hy  our  dolphins  di-awn. 
To  our  palace  of  wave. 
Where  rest  the  brave, 
On  the  bosoms  of  beautiful  sea-nymphs  blest, 
And  the  Sirens  shall  sing  youi-  souls  to  rest. 

Leave  gi-een-haii-'d  choir  your  oozy  beds — 
The  wild-wave  seething  dashes 
On  the  islets  o'er  your  heads. 
They  siuk !  'tis  the  emigrant's  crew  :  tliey  come ! 
Haste  wanderers !  welcome  yoiu-  ocean  tomb, 
Wliere  youi*  shrouding  shall  be 
Of  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
Wlule  youi-  requiem's  borne  to  your  native  land 
On  the  rolling  waves  by  our  mom-nful  band. 

Cease  those  soft  notes !  be  war  our  strain. 
Hark,  hostile  navies  thunder, 
Red  slaughter  sti-ews  the  main, 
Our  tones  modulate  to  a  hideous  yell 
To  tlie  groans  of  the  dying,  and  laughter  of  hell : 
'Tis  glorious,  they  cry, 
In  hot  battle  to  die. 
To  slaughter  each  other,  astonisliing  thing  ! 
And  be  bmied  in  ocean  for  madman  and  king. 
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All !  see  tliat  bark  with  crazy  frame, 
Laden  with  female  vices : 
Theft,  murder,  di'unken  shame  : 
Bring  the  helmsman  about  to  yon  dangerous  strand, 
For  it  never  shall  compass  Australia's  land.* 
But  the  infant  shall  rest 
On  the  cold  milkless  breast ; 
Whilst  the  sea-monster  wrestles  Avitli  her  that  was  fair, 
Strange  creatiu-es  shall  look  out  where  brighter  eyes  were. 

The  galleon  comes  with  golden  fi-eight, 
Soft  be  the  strain  !  entice  liim ! 
They  part !  he  leaves  the  fleet. 
Our  strain  be  the  storm  !  blow  liis  tackle  away  ! 
Start  his  planks !  brmg  liim  down  !  then  in  carnival  gay, 
We  will  flaimt  in  the  spoils 
On  our  submarine  isles. 
And  our  Queen  of  the  Ocean  her  locks  shall  embraid 
With  the  gems  of  the  merchant  our  arts  have  betrayd. 

Sleep,  gentle  breeze !  ye  billows  sleep  ! 
Sleep  while  we  braid  oiu-  tresses, — 
We  sisters  of  the  deep. 
For  now  the  bright  sun  down  the  heavens  hath  roU'd, 
And  dips  in  old  ocean  his  radiant  gold ; 
So  we  seize  on  a  beam 
Of  his  burning  team : 
We  mount,  and  in  laughter's  wHd  chariot  go 
To  ova-  beautiful  emerald  caves  below. 


*  This  is  in  reference  to  a  ship  carrjing  convicts  to   Botany  Bay, 
\;hich  at  this  time  was  lost. 
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ADDRESS 

TO   THE    MEMBERS   OF   THE    PUBLIC   LIBRARY   ESTABLISHED 
IN    THE    VILLAGE    OF    EYAM. 

When  knowledge  arose  in  her  beauty, 

And  illiimin'd  our  mountains  of  night, 
We  saw  from  the  vale  'tsvas  our  duty 

To  cherish  her  glorious  hght ; 
So  we  built  her  a  temple  of  letters, 

The  Goddess  immortal  enshidn'd, 
And  laid  on  her  altar  the  fetters 

That  ignorance  forges  for  mind. 

In  her  train  foUow'd  ti'uth  unrequested. 

To  vindicate  learning's  high  cause, 
And  wisdom,  divinely  invested 

With  the  honour  of  giving  us  laws  : 
She  gave  us  a  code,  made  us  brothers, 

Drove  enmity  fi'om  her  dai-k  nooks. 
And  took  for  om-  motto,  Love  others. 

Barbarians  know  nothing  of  books. 

For  mind,  Uke  a  desert  in  nature, 

Without  cultivation  is  mean  ; 
But  knowledge  shall  biing  to  full  statm-e, 

Shall  ennoble  each  wild  evergi'een ; 
Shall  foster  the  fairest  of  flowers. 

With  science  true  beauty  entwine ; 
While  chaiity  pours  kindly  showers, 

Till  the  fruits  that  we  bear  be  divine. 
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Oil !  woiJd  you  be  wise,  sliim  the  many ; 

Prize  wisdom  and  make  her  your  boast, 
For  knowledge,  no  bm'den  to  any, 

Is  lightest  when  tve  have  the  most. 
Let  us  gatlier  and  hoard  it  as  honey, 

Piu'Siie  it  as  bees  on  the  wing, 
For  ignorance,  like  ill-gotten  money. 

Leaves  notlmig  behind  but  a  sting. 

Success  to  the  lover  of  reading  ! 

To  tlie  man  who  makes  volmnes  his  food ; 
May  oiu-  Library  fiu-nish  Ms  feeding 

With  olios  pleasant  and  good  ; 
Be  liis  aijpetite  always  expanding, 

His  taste  become  truly  refin'd  ; 
His  digestion  be  good  understanding, 

Giving  vigour'  and  strength  to  his  mind. 

"When  like  an  old  book  he  falls,  shatter'd. 

His  binding  all  gone  to  decay. 
His  contents  torn  out,  and  leaves  scatter'd, 

His  cover  worm-eaten  away  : 
May  his  Author  review  his  condition, 

And  place  liim  in  Quarto,  above, 
GUt  and  letter'd,  a  second  edition, 

Improv'd  and  repiinted  by  Jove.* 


*  See  Dr.  Franklin's  Epitaph,  of  which  this  stanza  is  a  para- 
phrase. 
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T  R  U  T  H. 


She  comes  array'd.  in  all  tlie  light  of  love, 

Aud  as  eternity  her  age  sublime, 
Immaculate — immutable  as  Jove, 

The  morning  star  and  glory  of  aU  time  ; 

■  Resplendent— sliining  from  yon  heavenly  chme, 
She's  beauty's  valour,  wisdom's  matchless  hght, 

Fair  honour's  sliield  ;  the  nerv^e  of  lore,  the  prime 
And.  point  of  wit :  strong  reason's  weapon  bright, 
And  all  the  great  and.  good  take  shelter  in  her  might. 

She  is  the  arm  aud  sliield  of  innocence, 
The  joy  of  faith — her  words  as  tried,  gold ; 

She  fearless  stands  in  court,  her  evidence 
To  dark  injustice  never  yet  was  sold. 

A  friend — she  makes  the  crimeless  j)risoner  bold ; 

The  breast  of  honour  is  her  darling  shrine  ; 
Her  essence  God — her  soul  his  perfect  mould, 

Her  wiU  his  wisdom,  and  her  frame  the  coin 
That  bears  his  image — name — the  Shekuiah  divine. 

Honour'd  bj'^  love — by  constancy  beloved. 

The  angels'  worship,  and  the  virgin's  fame, 
Hope's  auchor,  m  un-Christian  storms  unmoved ; 

The  martyr's  cross — his  crown  above  the  flame. 

She  gives  the  halo  to  a  monarch's  name; 
His  counsels  are  the  shadow  of  her  wing, 

Her  grace  is  on  his  brow, — if  not  her  shame. 
An  aspic  in  liis  diadem  to  sttug. 
For  truth  and  righteousness  shoidd  ever  rule  a  king. 
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She  bears  the  rod  of  justice  in  her  liand, 

The  good  man's  mentor ;  but  the  villain's  dread ; 

Speaks  of  the  Hving  as  she  finds  them,  and 
Will  write  no  fulsome  odes  upon  the  dead  : 
But  wills  such  falsehoods  should  be  backward  said. 

She  gives  to  knowledge  with  enquiring  train, 
Her  vast  eternal  volume  to  be  read, 

One  that  she  wrote  on  all  things  ;  not  in  vain, 
That  problem,  "What  is  Truth?"  is  solved  therein — 
made  plaia, 

O  lovely  truth  !  eternal  beauty !  blest ! 

Dispel  the  fears  that  haunt  our  mental  night; 
Pour  all  thy  radiance,  and  at  thy  behest. 

The  scales  shall  fall  from  our  beclouded  sight : 

And  to  our  senses  ope  new  regions  bright, 
What  eye  hath  never  seen,  in  prospect  far, 

Nor  tongue  hath  yet  reveal'd  :  what  error's  spite 
Hath  smitten,  Uke  the  mind's  mahgnant  star, 
When  waging  with  thyself,  and  thine,  unholy  war. 

With  God  thou  wert,  before  all  worlds — cUvine  ! 

And  wdth  liim  through  eternity  shalt  be  ; 
Fair,  in  his  spmt's  word,  thy  glories  shine, 

Writ  by  thy  finger  as  dictated  he ; 
Nor  shall  it  come  in  vain,  from  liim  thi'ough  thee  : 
But  shall  accomplish  that  for  which  it  came, 

Shall  break  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  and  fi'ee 
The  souls  in  prison  bound — with  fervid  flame 
False  doctrines  burn,  —  the  hay  and  stubble  of  our 
shame. 
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THE    TOMB    OF   THE   VALLEY.* 

Lonely  magnificence  of  hill  and  vale, 
Of  naiTow  dell  and  deeply- seated  gi-ove, 

HaTvthom-crown'd  cliff,  and  hollow,  winding  dale, 
Where  echo  whispers  to  tlie  voice  of  love. 
Of  shepherd's  oaten  stop,  or  cooing  dove : 

For  vulgar  minds  such  beauties  never  shone, 
Or  those  who  through  the  haunts  of  folly  rove ; 

Yet  will  I  wander  through  thy  depths  alone. 
Far  from  the  din  of  hfe — myself — ^my  song  mLknown. 

Or  with  some  fi-iend  at  evening  will  I  go, 

On  ramble's  errand  through  the  trackless  wood. 

Up  to  the  mountain  tops,  and  gaze  below 
On  moss  and  heathy  carpet's  pui-ple  bud, 
On  flock  and  hamlet  and  meandeiiug  flood, 

On  rocks  disordered,  as  if  giant  hands 
Had  poised  such  missUes  large  in  angry  mood, 

Or  cast  in  ■m-ath  on  strong  opposing  bands, 
Thunder-cracked  moimtain  crags  down,  down  to  lower 
lands. 

Land  of  my  fathers !  how  I  love  to  dwell 
On  all  thy  scenery  !  ban-en  as  thou  art. 

Still  hast  thou  genuine  channs,  or  some  sweet  speU 
That  binds  thy  beauties  to  my  ravished  heart : 


*  This  Tomb  formerly  stood  in  the  Cussey  or  Causeway  Dell,  a 
beautiful  dell  in  the  vicinity  of  Eyam,  "  The  village  of  the  plague," 
and  was  erected  over  some  of  the  victims  of  that  terrible  pest.  About 
fifty  years  since,  I  saw  some  of  its  remains.  It  was  similar  to  the 
one  still  standing  at  Kojlee;  but  has  perished. 
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That  spell  wiH  never  break,  till  death's  stire  dart 
Shall  recliless  strike  this  penetrable  crust. 

And  oh  !  'tis  sweet  to  tliink  my  baser  part, 

Shall  then  be  mingled  wiili  my  mountam  dust, 

Rocks,  liills  my  monimieut  to  be — no  chiselled  bust. 

This,  when  tlie  mournful  cliime  of  Eyam  shall  tell, 

Then  lay  my  niins  by  yon  mossy  stones  ; 
There  let  me  sleep,  in  tliat  sequestered  deU, 
Or  Cucklot's  sanctuaiy*  sluine  my  bones, 
Where  stood  the  valley-tomb,  when  the  deep 
groans 
Of  desolation  scarce  had  died  away. 
Where  the  ti'othed  maiden  wept,  and  love's  sad 
moansf 
Were  heard,  or  strains  of  youthful  minsti-el's  lay, 
Who  mourned  his  fair  one  dead — dead  ere  the  biidal  day. 

Perchance  some  sire,  sad  sexton  to  his  race, 

Here  turned  the  tui'f  for  those  he  held  most  dear. 

Wife,  childi-en  bmied,  sanctified  the  place 
Devotion's  self  might  worslaip  in,  nor  fear  : 

Methinks  I  see  him  clad  in  woe  draw  near 

Yon  soUtary  glade — sweet  place  of  rest ! 

Witli  hm'ried  step :  but  falt'ring — wij)e  the  tear. 

He  wi'aps  his  anguished  \dsage  in  his  vest. 
List !   list !   he  speaks,  "  The  bm-ning  plague-spot 's  on 
my  breast." 

"  Sovereign  ubiquity  !  di-ead  presence  !  Lord  ! 
Essential  life  !  in  thee  alone  I  trust ; 


*  A  nataral  cavity  in  a  rock  resembling  gotbic  arches,  and  hence 
called  Cucklot  Church. 

+  See  Wood's  admirable  History  of  Ejam,  &c. 
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For  good,  or  e^^l  be  thy  hand  adored  ; 

Whate'er  thv  pleasure  is,  is  right — is  just. 
Eternal  trath  !  shall  erring  mortals — dust — 
Ai-raign  thy  pro^ddence  ?  in  reason's  spite, 
'Gainst  tliine  impenetrable  Mgis  thrust  ? 
Or  shalt  thou,  Arbiter  of  Life,  do  right — 
Save  whom  thou  wilt  from  death,  and  whom  tliou  pleasest 
smite  ? 

"  Thine  hand  hath  mingled  me  tliis  bitter  cup, 

And  here  my  earthly  hopes  all  prostrate  lie ; 
At  thy  behest  I  bow,  and  drinli  it  up. 

For  me,  what  now  remains — what  but  to  die  ? 
Dread  change !  unmortal  Idnsman  of  the  sky, 

On  wings  of  mercy,  life-born,  lo  !  I  rise, 
O'er  death,  now  swallowed  up  in  victory, 

I  taste  the  tree  of  life,  to  make  one  wise, 
My  Paradise  regained  I  see  with  open  pyes !" 

He  said  no  more.     The  last  of  all  his  line 

Expii-ed  unseen,  unpitied,  and  alone ; 
Whose  name  and  age  Mompesson,  the  divine,* 

Or  Stanlej'f  grav'd  upon  Iris  humble  stone ; 
But  that  like  him  is  gone  !  his  name's  unknown ; 

Yet  still  the  wild  flowers  o'er  then-  ashes  creep — 
For  tlie  cranesbill,  pimpernels  have  grown. 

And  the  tall  ash  hangs  down  in  mourning  deep, 
Wliose  roots  the  ri^Tilet  laves,  and  miu-muring  seems  to 
weep. 


*  The  Rector.  +  Stanley,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  who  eqnalled 
Mompesson  in  his  attention  to  the  sick,  and  was  also  a  sufferer  ia 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty. — See  Bagshaw's  SpirUualihus  Peed. 
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FASHIONABLE    READINGS. 

Indeed,  I  read  nothing,  (exclaim'd  a  spruce  beau, 
Neither  lilve  man  nor  woman — "  the  common  of  two") ; 
Indeed  I  read  nothing  but  sports  of  the  day, 
Horse  raices,  cock  matches,  assembly  and  play, 
Routes,  parties,  and  wagers  ;  tlie  state  of  the  game, 
With  the  list  of  time's  mm'derers,  tedious  to  name  : 

Low  comedy,  farce,  Joe  Miller,,  6ow  mots, 
Racing  calendars,  ladies  of  fashion,  the  go's  ; 
The  bets  on  the  Derby,  St.  Leger,  and  Oaks, 
The  colours  of  riders,  the  weight  of  game  cocks, 
Modes  of  training — of  heehng — of  handling  and  feeding, 
The  walking  and  dubbing,  and  sorts  fit  for  breeding  ; 
Of  the  stage  and  the  ropes  of  the  pugilists'  ring, 
Crib,  Molyneux,  Belcher,  of  Langan  and  Spring  ; 

Or  who  is  the  favourite  dancer,  the  boast 
^d  Iwlle  a  la  mode  of  beauties  ;  the  toast. 
Of  tables  of  hazard  and  Hoyle's  game  of  whist, 
Light  novels,  romances,  the  volatile  Ust 
Of  sporting  news,  mags,  pocket  books,  and  reviews  : 
Thus  I  slaughter  a  day,  or  a  week  when  I  choose, 
Wlule  I  rapidly  skim  over  sheet  after  sheet. 
And  swallow  fine  taste's  periodical  meat. 

These  I  read  without  thought,  as  I  think  without  aim. 
For  wisdom  and  nonsense  to  me  are  the  same  ; 
Give  volatile  appetites,  volatile  food. 
Don't  stuff  with  your  sohds  young  bucks  of  the  blood, 
"Who  feed  on  such  trifles  as  foUy  can  give  : 
We  are  living  hke  fools,  and  wiU  die  as  we  hve. 
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BARELAND'S  HALL. 

To  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION, 

At  Bareland's  Hall, 
(So  I  read  the  long  bill  that  was  stuck  on  the  wall), 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  March  this  year, 
By  Timothy  Robins,  the  auctioneer. 

The  hay,  the  com,  and  the  farming  stock — 
Hogs,  ewes,  and  wethers,  a  fine  wooll'd  flock ; 
With  the  old  oak  furnitiu'e,  clean  and  bright, 
Pans,  pots,  and  kettles,  and  kits  scoiu-'d  white ; 
With  sundry  lots.     The  whole,  observe. 
Will  be  brought  to  the  hammer  ^\'ithout  reserve. 
Under  distraint,  for  the  landlord's  rent. 

Well !  the  day  arriv'd,  to  the  sale  I  went, 
To  look  at  the  thing — not  to  see  the  show 
Of  the  fat,  or  the  breed  of  the  horse  or  the  cow. 
Nor  to  bid  like  a  fool,  as  many  fools  do. 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng  that  attended  the  sale 
There  wandered  the  dog,  with  his  hanging  tail : 
That  tail  told  a  tale  to  a  thinking  mind. 
As  it  hung  like  a  cypress  branch  beliind; 
For  it  used  to  curl  o'er  his  haunches  clean. 
Over  two  black  spots,  with  a  blaze  between  ; 
And  his  ears  hung  down,  and  his  mane  lay  flat — 
Poor  thing,  how  he  wondered  what  folks  were  at, 
As  they  shufiled  about  from  place  to  place ; 
Then  he  whined  and  looked  up  in  the  auctioneer's  face. 
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That  whine  was  language  well  understood, 
That  look  like  an  agony  froze  my  blood. 
Ah  !  what  did  he  see  ?    No  tongue  can  tell : 
Something  deep  and  dark  as  a  funeral  kneU. 

Did  he  see  that  his  master  was  dead  and  gone  ? 
Poor  dog  ! — he  had  pity — when  man  had  none. 

Then  his  dame  he  sought,  in  her  niu-sing  chair, 
But  she  was  away,  and  no  chair  was  there ; 
For  she  sat  on  a  stone  by  tlie  highway  side, 
A  houseless,  hopeless,  desolate  bride. 
A  desolate  bride — ah,  no !  not  she 
For  a  beautiful  infant  repos'd  on  her  knee  ; 
The  youngest  of  ten  that  she  bore  to  John — 
Six  were  'prenticed,  or  broad  on  the  world  were  gone ; 
And  three  were  at  play,  all  innocent — hale, 
Smiling  at  folks  as  tliey  came  to  tlie  sale. 

At  Barelands  watched  gi-imalkin  fell, 
In  her  tiicoloured  mantle  of  tortoise  shell ; 
But  the  foot  of  tlie  stranger  entering  there, 
She  ran  up  the  wide  kitchen  flue  for  fear, 
Where  she  sat,  forlorn,  on  the  cockloft  black, 
"With  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  tlie  soot  on  her  back. 
As  thinking  on  days  when  she  lapt  new  milk, 
In  her  beautiful  habit  of  natm-e's  silk  ; 
When  she  scaled  the  pantiy  shelves  so  high 
For  a  dainty  bit  of  a  Chi-istmas  pie ; 
Or  tlirew  down  the  cover  o'er  snowy  seam, 
Or  dipped  her  whiskers  in  balmy  cream : 
When  she  ranged  a'  nights  tlu'o'  the  still  old  house, 
To  treat  her  kits  vnth  a  savomy  mouse. 
Which  she  cufted  about  in  her  frolicsome  play. 
And  winked  and  blinked  on  the  heaiih  by  day. 
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All !  there  she  sat,  in  the  chimneys  side, 
For  many  a  day,  till  the  day  she  died — 
Where  her  skeleton  still,  from  head  to  foot. 
Lies  there  like  a  mummy  embalmed  in  soot. 
Alas !  for  the  cricket,  the  rat,  and  the  mouse, 
Now  there's  nothing  ahve  at  Bareland's  House ; 
For  the  reaiiug  calves,  and  the  feeding  swine, 
Two  horses,  an  in-foaled  mare,  and  tlie  Idne, 
And  the  sheep  on  the  common,  about  three  score, 
Were  sold  for  the  landlord  ere  noon  was  o'er. 

But  now  the  hammer  in  his  hand  he  bears 
P'er  the  old  oak  chests,  well  filled  up  stairs, 
With  tlie  beds  and  bedding  of  lint  and  wool. 
The  evening  produce  of  wheel  and  spool ; 
The  pillows,  and  covers,  and  curtains  nice — 
Down,  down  they  were  struck,  under  half  their  price. 
Fixe  irons  and  simdiies,  sold  in  lots, 
With  Staffordslure,  Whittington  ware — the  pots. 
The  pans,  the  kettles,  the  china  and  glass  ; 
With  Geneva's  old  silver  spoons,  alas  ! 
Descended  to  her  through  ages  gone. 
From  motlier  to  daughter,  not  father  to  son  ; 
With  the  pewter,  the  mugs,  and  the  salts  tliat  came 
By  her  grandfather — marked  with  the  family  name. 

Next  the  bells  of  the  jag-horses  tingled  away 
In  the  auctioneer's  hand,  like  an  ui-chin  at  play. 
Ting-tingle,  ting-tingle,  a'  going  at  four  ; 
Aye !  going  the  way  they  ne'er  travelled  before, 
When  they  menily  rang  in  the  winter  time, 
And  Ustened  good  wives  to  their  evening  chime 
As  they  came  from  the  moorlands,  from  heath  and  bent. 
The  jagger  and  horses  half-frozen  and  spent ; 
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His  hat  and  tlieir  loaclings  all  covered  witli  snow, 
'Twixt  the  wild  mountain  crags,  hy  the  old  cupel-lowe  ;* 
By  the  Diiiid's  gi'ey  stone,  and  the  great  Danish  mound, 
As  do^Ti  to  the  vale  of  the  Derwent  they  wound, 
When  the  far-seemiug  hght  of  some  casement  shone, 
Like  the  cynosui-e  of  tlie  arctic  zone, 
Witli  a  gHmmering  ray  on  the  crooked  beam. 
That  crazily  hung  o'er  the  rushing  stream, 
And  danced  meteor-like  on  the  waves  that  roared 
O'er  the  lepping-stones  crossing  tlie  sandy  ford  ; 
Then  glad  was  the  soimd  of  the  jagger-man's  beU, 
For  his  wife  then  knew  he  was  safe  and  well. 
But  they're  sold. 

A-going !  the  last  sad  sound, 
'Tis  an  antique  pot  that  has  just  been  found  : 
"  One  fartliing"— who  bids  ?  "  one  penny" — a  Grace  ! 
AU  cliina,  ye  gods !  what  a  beautiful  vase  .'f 
One  penny  ?  no  more  ?  gone  !  what  a  cheap  lot, 
On  my  word  'tis  a  splendid  design  !  what  a  pot  I 
With  aU  that's  within  :  (the  will  of  poor  John) 
^Vho  (heai-t-broken  man)  to  the  stable  had  gone 
In  despair  and  divided  the  jugular  vein, 
And  weltered  and  staggered,  and  fallen  unseen 
Dead !  dead  as  a  ti-out  when  the  river  is  spent. 
The  slave,  and  the  victim  of  rent !  rent ! !  rent ! ! ! 
And  his  landlord's  mortgage  of  Jive  per  cent. 

*  Cupel,  a  melting  pot,  and  lowe,  a  flame  or  blaze ;  modern  refinement 
has  ignorantlj  refined  the  two  significant  terms  into  Cupola  ;  a  word 
without  meaning  when  applied  to  a  smelting  house,  and  ought  to  be 
still  written  Cupel-lowe. 

+  So  water  trembling  in  a  polished  vase, 
Eeflects  the  beams  that  play  upon  its  face. 
Pope's  Homer  s  Iliad. 
Many  pronounce  the  word  vase—vaws. 
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THE   VILLAGE   BOY. 

'Midst  rocky  dells,  and  hills,  and  dales, 
And  streams,  that  woodland  scenes  adorn, 
Or  murmiir  to  the  sylvan  muse 
On  fancy's  silent  pinions  borne. 

Adown  some  gently  sloping  green 
Early,  the  rosy  village  boy 
Trips  to  the  music  of  the  lark 
That  carols  to  his  soul  of  joy. 

By  flowery-margined  brooks  he  strays, 
And  smiles  at  beauty  in  tlie  streams, 
Climbs  the  tall  ash,  disturbs  the  rooks. 
And  mocks  the  owl  by  midnight's  beams  ; 

Or  as  he  seeks  his  fatlier's  flock. 
And  counts  the  fleeces  o'er  with  care  ; 
Or  headlong  hangs  on  some  steep  rock,* 
To  take  the  nests  encavemed  tliere. 

His  bounding  heart  defies  the  sting 
Produced  by  fosteiiug  future  cares. 
Nor  do  his  pleasui'es  ever  wane. 
Though  indigence  before  him  stares. 

Full  oft  he  chmbs  the  mountain's  side 
Till,  panting  on  its  towering  height, 

*  It  is  a  practice  with  some  of  the  Peakerins  to  suspend  a  boy  oyer 
the  edges  of  the  precipices,  whilst  he  takes  out  the  nests  of  the  ra- 
yens,  jackdaws,  or  hawks,  which  are  within  his  reach  ;  two  boys  hold 
him  by  the  feet,  head  downwards,  while  he  accomplishes  this  danger- 
oas  task, 

T  2 
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He  fancies  in  bis  glowing  mind 
The  world  is  aU  beneath  his  feet. 

Thence  views  the  flocks  around  liim  feed, 
The  mists, — the  covenanted  bow, 
The  lightnings  play  around  his  head — 
And  thunder  in  tlie  caves  below. 

Looks  down  upon  his  father-land — 
The  graves  wherein  his  fathers  Me ; 
The  home,  the  sanctuaiy  dear. 
Where  he  would  hve — where  he  would  die. 

The  school,  wliich  wakened  into  hfe 
His  embryo  thought  (tlie  j)ang  that  sends 
All  beauty  into  birth,)  and  where 
Instruction,  nature's  nm'se,  attends. 

He  views  the  amber  Derwent's  flood 
Roll  on  as  far  as  eye  can  see  ; 
To  him  how  glorious  !  Lord  of  storms ! 
He  wonders  what  tliy  seas  can  be  ! 

Then  looks  along  the  mountain  tops. 
Crowned  with  eternal  blue  and  gold  ; 
Thinks  earth  a  vast  extended  phiin, 
Uj)held  by — Wliat  ?  he  ne'er  was  told. 

Or  turns  his  eye  towards  the  west, 
And  gazing  on  the  setting  sun. 
Believes  it  in  the  ocean  quenched 
Each  evening  when  its  course  is  run. 

And  reasons  thus :  whence  comes  the  sun  ? 
'Tis  new-created,  every  night ; 
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Ere  morning  breads  and  shadows  fly 
Before  liis  glancing  arrows  bright. 

All  this,  his  grandmother  aflirmed ; 
This  many  a  simple  rustic  thought 
This  doctidne  wise,  th'  asti'ologer 
Who  dwelt  ui  Darkhouse  Meadows  taught. 

The  child  of  nature,  who  can  blame, 
Or  who  despise  his  ening  mind  ? 
Instn-iction  is  the  sculptor's  hand, — 
He  but  the  marble  of  mankind. 

And  such  was  I,  in  days  long  gone, — 
Such  were  the  scenes  which  gave  me  birth ; 
My  humble  muse  was  nurtured  there, 
To  me  the  dearest  scenes  on  earth. 


SONNET. 

Carelessly  cast  from  the  green  lap  of  spring 
In  lonely  brake,  or  dell,  soft  primi-ose,  hail ! 
The  Muse's  flower.     From  Castally  I  bring 
Dews  in  her  chahce :  on  thy  petals  pale 
I  sprinkle  the  libation — be  my  love ! 
For-ever-beautiful !  child  of  an  hour ! 
Shy,  unpretending,  modest  merit's  flower : 
Like  thee  looks  innocence,  by  pride  and  power ; 
Let  none  transport  thee  from  thy  pensive  bower, 
Except  when  some  forlorn,  heart-broken  maid, 
Consmned,  lays  down  her  cheek  in  death  to  thine  : 
But  as  thy  poet's  bays  through  time  shall  fade, 
StUl,  O  !  pale  flower,  bloom  here  for  ever  mine. 
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ELEGY, 

DEDICATED   TO   MODERN    ELEGISTS,    &C. 

"  Yet  no  man  remembered  that  same  'poor  man." 

PoDR  forth  no  more  your  base,  imlioly  praise, 
Ye  servile  bards,  in  grandeiu's  marble  halls ; 

No  more,  ye  carrion- birds,  yoiu*  peans  raise 
O'er  the  foul  riot,  when  a  cai'cass  falls. 

Pour  forth  no  more  your  incense  o'er  the  dead — 
Foh  !  to  my  lord's  descendants  let  it  rise 

Up  from  death's  niche,  where,  soldered  down  in  lead. 
His  corpse  ia  dark  sepulchral  glory  Kes. 

But  my  lord  gave ! — weU  ! — he  had  ample  store 
Which  labour  rais'd  upon  his  vast  estate ; 

Heav'n  looks  at  means !  ti'ue  charity,  though  poor. 
The  widow's  mite  compared  with  his  was  great. 

Ye  send  lords  straight  to  heaven  ;  Oh,  ye  do  weU ! 

Ye,  tinkling  minsti'els !  honest  worth  may  die 
If  he  be  poor — and  sent  straightway  to  h — U, 

His  end  ne'er  wets  your  mercenary  eye. 

Ye  strew  no  flowers  on  his  uncovered  bier. 
Nor  plant  one  willow  to  protect  his  grave  ; 

Your  hai-ps'  elegiac  strains  we  never  hear. 
From  dai-k  obUvion  his  name  to  save. 
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For  shame,  base  hirelings  !  celebrate  the  poor, 
Will  they  ?  alas  !  there  expectation's  small ! 

The  muse  wants  sov'reigns,  editors  want  more. 
And  the  lank  curate  for  his  scrip,  a  stall. 

Health  to  the  poor  !  all  honoiu*  to  the  slaves 
"Who  daily  dig  their  dinner  from  the  sod — 

What !  celebrate  rich  charity,  ye  knaves  ! 
WTiile  ye  forget  the  noblest  work  of  God  ! 

My  lord  was  honest !  (Query  that.)    What  then  ? 

The  cottier  Ben  was  honest  too,  I  ween : 
Oh !  had  Ben  been  my  lord,  and  my  lord  Ben, 

Who  can  determine  what  my  lord  had  been  ? 

Poverty's  children  !  sia  gi-ows  fast  iu  these, 
While  gold  increases  righteousness  in  others ; 

And  charity  and  wealth,  like  bread  and  cheese, 
Ai'e  now-a-days  esteemed  as  very  brothers. 

'Tis  all  mistake  !  they  never  were  related. 
For  this  was  born  in  heaven,  but  that  in  hell; 

Trae  charity,  the  poor  have  educated. 
But  wealth  ia  miser's  college  learnt  to  spell. 

There  took  degrees  as  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Ai"ts  damnable — wry-necked  hypocrisy ; 
To  charge  on  poverty  ten  thousand  paiis. 

And  give  one  back,  and  call  that  charity. 

Come,  celebrate  poor  Lazarus,  and  mourn. 
Thou  muse  canine,  apply  tliine  heaUng  tongue 

To  his  deep  sores  ;  let  well-fed  Dives  bum, , 
The  poor  and  honest  man  should  be  thy  song. 
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If  not,  still  praise  the  noble  acts  of  lords, 

Thrust  (if  thou  canst)  the  camel  through  the  eye — 

The  gate  of  lieaven  ;  but  know  !  tliine  idle  words 
In  God's  aU-righteous  ear  lu-e  blasphemy! 

Muse !  thou  aii  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin  : 
Thou  must  be  bom  again,  or  die  for  ever ; 

Thine  immortality  put  on,  begin  I — 

Rise  from  the  dead,  this  day !  this  hour  !  or  never ! 

Ye  plagues  of  England,  worse  tliau  tliose  of  Nile ; 

Ye  court  and  palace  swanns  on  ear  and  blade ; 
Ye  parasites,  who  prej'  on  mammon's  smile. 

Die,  of  the  death  your  sentiments  have  made  ! 

Thou  Bard  of  Com,  strike  on !  victorious  name, 
I  know  thee  :  spiiit- winged  with  h\dng  hght. 

Thou  mind  of  thoughts  immortal ;  soul  of  flame. 
Strike  down  the  baffled  sycophants  to  night ! 

Dark  pandemonium's  choir  by  them  be  led, 
Plutus  or  Pluto  may  accept  theii'  praise, 

There  pour  elegiac  incense  to  the  dead. 
And  perish  in  the  smoke  their  volumes  raise. 


[The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  above  poem  was  the 
decease  of  a  nobleman  well  known.  His  death  was  sung  in  elegiac 
verses  by  several  local  poets,  in  strains  which  were  offensive,  as  the 
bard  of  Derbyshire  thought,  to  good  taste,  from  the  folsomeness  of  the 
panegyric] — Ed. 
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QUIRE  QUARTO'S  PETITION.* 

A.  Smith,  Esq.,  the  churchwarden  of  Dore,  having  kindly  presented 
the  minister  and  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Dore,  with  a  large 
and  beautiful  edition  of  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  old  Quarto  Prayer  Book  used  by  the  Clerk,  considering  itself 
overlooked  and  neglected,  was  over-heard  by  its  reader  to  utter  the 
following  Lament: — 

The  humble  petition  of  Quire  Quarto 

Sheweth : 

That  forty  years  and  odd 
I've  been  the  servant  of  your  God  ; 
But  pauperized,  in  ragged  condition, 
To  man  I  now  present  petition, 
In  language  plain  and  humble — fei'vent, 
Accept  the  prayer  of  your  poor  servant. 
The  Servum  Servorum  Dei, 
And  clerk  of  Dore,  sub-  chanter  mei. 

My  coat  is  thi-eadbare — worse  for  wear, 
My  bowels  moiiified  witli  prayer, 
And  all  my  vitals  feel  strange  qualms, 
From  morning  prayer  to  Sternhold's  psalms. 

Fnthy  within — and  blind — unchanged, 
My  senses  gone — I  am  deranged  ; 
In  truth,  I  sin  against  aU  Hght, 
Nor  can  you  wash  the  ^thiop  white ; 


*  At  this  time  the  author  was  clerk.  The  poems  were  published 
in  the  Shield  Iris.  In  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first, 
the  petition  was  granted. 
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But  what  I  most  desire  to  name, 
I'm  left  a  prey  to  giief  and  shame : 
When  I  look  up  to  reading-desk, 
Where  brothers  he  in  arabesque. 
In  coats  inlaid  witlx  gold  and  gi-een, 
Two  fohos,  gi-and  as  e'er  were  seen, 
Exalted  o'er  me,  side  by  side — 
Like  Eastern  bridegroom  and  Ids  bride  ! 
Beholding  these  from  my  low  shelf, 
If  oped,  I  fain  would  shut  myself. 

Alas !  poor  Quarto,  I  exclaim, 
And  sigh  for  purgatory's  flame, 
To  be  renewed,  as  you  have  heard 
Is  Ai-aby's  immortal  bird. 

Oh,  haste!  I  die,  my  back  is  rotten. 

So  bmy  me  witli  the  forgotten  ; 

But  let  me  quickly  by  yoiu*  grace 

Be  raised  again  to  fill  my  place, 

In  health,  and  sti-ength,  and  full  condition, 

A  new  and  beautiful  edition ; 

And  I,  in  duty  bound,  will  pray 

For  ever  on  each  hoUday. 

QuiBE  Quarto. 
Dore,  AprU  9,  1857. 


The  prayer  of  this  petition  having  been  granted,  the  New  Volume 
audibly  said : — 

In  faith  and  works,  my  neighbour  kind, 
I  am  renewed  in  heart  and  mind ; 
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My  thoughts  are  pure,  my  words  are  clean, 
My  feasts  and  fasts  may  now  be  seen; 
Credo  and  Paternoster  all. 
My  prayers  and  praises,  great  and  small, 
So  tlianks  to  my  land,  generous  donor, 
My  resurrection  does  him  honoiir ! 
So  here  I  stand  and  do  the  part  o' 
My  namesake,  and  am,  new 

QuiBE  Quarto. 

Dore,  April  16,  1837. 


MIDAS. 

Midas,  a  Phrygian  king  of  old, 
Could  by  a  touch  turn  aught  to  gold ; 
Did  I  possess  such  power,  and  could 
Turn  this  or  that  to  what  I  would, 
Whatever  monster  rose  to  mar 
The  happiness  of  earth  by  war, 
To  stain  with  blood  his  recldess  path, 
To  please  his  pride,  or  glut  his  wrath, 
To  raise  on  human  woe  his  tyrant  throne — 
I'd  turn  tliat  hated  monster  into  stone. 

Wlioe'er  I  met  in  pauper  guise, 
In  honour's  school  made  sternly  wise ; 
Who  never,  in  the  oppressor's  hour. 
Obeyed  his  law,  or  feared  his  power ; 
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Who,  in  the  cause  of  human  good, 

Oft  sunk  beneath  dark  ruin's  flood, 

Yet,  when  emerged,  retm-ned  with  more 

Of  soul,  and  ardent  as  before, — 
If  such  dread  power  to  mortals  might  be  given. 
His  arm  should  wield  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven. 

Or  were  I  sadly  doomed  to  see 

A  nation  barter  liberty  ; 

Sell  patriot  blood  for  selfish  gains, 

Or  bind  its  sons  ia  servile  chains. 

And  send  tliem  fortli  in  endless  toil 

To  work  the  mine,  or  delve  tlie  soil ; 

To  crouch  lilie  serfs,  to  tliink  like  slaves, 

To  dig  tliemselves  ignoble  graves, — 
Like  him  of  Timnath  would  I  rise  in  ire, 
And  turn  then-  bonds  to  flax — tlieir  souls  to  fire. 

Peace  !  thou  are  beautiful  and  blest. 

War  !  thou  art  horrible.     The  breast 

That  fosters  not  one  wish  of  HI, 

That  makes  the  weal  of  man  its  wiU  ; 

That  sees  itself  in  eveiy  face. 

Makes  brethren  all  the  hum^m  race ; 

Makes  all  rehgion  love,  and  would 

To  friend  or  foe  do  equal  good, — 
Did  such  angeUc  minds  require  my  aid. 
I'd  turn ;  but  who  can  mend  what  God  has  made  ? 
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OLDE    FATHER    CHRISTMASSE  : 

an  auntiente  cabolle, 

as  sung  by* 

Miss  Mistletoe,  Mr.  Holly,  Mr.  Ivy,  and  Mr.  Yewe. 

Quartetto. 
Olde  Fatlier  Christmasse,  tune  the  lyre, 
Lead  on  thy  jociinde  rural  choire, 
Whyle  in  thy  temple's  sacred  frame. 
We  raise  an  altar  to  thy  name. 

Fille  !  fille  the  mighty  wassaile  bowle. 
With  festive  harmonie  the  soule. 
And  lette  the  grimme  boar's  head  appeare, 
In  olden  tyme  the  baronne's  cheare. 

Air. 
Miss  Mistletoe. 
Now  harmlesse  glee  and  gamboUe  blythe 
Come  smyUnge  in ;  and  though  withoute 
Howies  di-eaiye  winter  :  yet  wythinne 
Blooms  summer  on  the  clieke  of  myrthe. 

Duetto. 
Miss  Mistletoe  and  Mr.  Yewe. 
As  falls  the  yule-clogge's  mddye  glair 
On  Christmasse  in  his  olde  oke  chayi'e ! 
Harke  !  to  the  sprytely  rebeck's  sounde, 
The  village  bells  ringe  sweetlye  rounde, 
Whyle  the  masked  mummers  come, 
Wyth  menie,  menie  pipe  and  roUinge  drumme. 

Solo. 

Father  Christmasse. 

Wassaile !    Wassaile  !  !    Wassaile  !  !  ! 

(Here  he  diinketh  of  the  bowle.) 
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Attendants. 

HiUTa  !    Hurra  !  !    HiuTa  !  !  ! 

(The  distant  village  bells  are  heard.) 

Ohorus. 
TuTTi  Fortissimo. 
Haste  maids  wythe  evergreene. 
Adorn  old  Christmasse  browe. 
He  shalle  be  younge  nor  scene 
His  wjTitrie  lockes  of  snowe ; 
But  carolled  louge  his  name  renounde 
Shalle  mth  sweet  haimonie  be  cri>unde. 

Solo. 

Father  Christmasse. 

Wassaile !    WassaUe !  !    Wassaile  !  !  ! 

(Here  he  driiiketh  again,  while  his) 

Attendants, 

Hurra  !    Hiura  !  !    Hurra  !  !  ! 

(To  the  ringing  of  the  bells.) 

Chorus. 
Tutti  Fortissimo. 
StiU  Ms  gi-eene  diademme 
Shall  Father  Christmasse  wear. 
'Tis  natvu'e's,  not  a  gemme 
That  tills  the  mj^nde  with  care ; 
And  carolled  longe  his  name  renounde, 
Shall  withe  sweete  harmonie  be  croimde ! 

The  word  "  Wassail  is  from  the  Saxon  Waes  hcle,  or  the  healing  of 
woe.  The  contents  of  the  bowl  were  compounded  of  hot  wines, 
sugared,  and  seasoned  with  a  variety  of  warm  spices.  The  bowl  itself 
was  decorated  anJ  garnished  with  sprigs  of  rosemary,  evergreens,  and 
orange  peel,  tastefally  arranged.  The  Boars-head  was  the  favourite 
Christmas  dish  of  the  old  baronial  nobility. 
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INVITATION 

TO  MATLOCK  BA.THS,  DERBYSHIRE. 

MORNING. 

Favoured  few  of  wealth  and  ease, 
Wlio  can  wander  wliere  you  please ; 
In  some  channing  clime,  tliat  lies 
Under  more  indulgent  skies. 
You  are  blest,  if  I  am  right, 
'Tis  not  you  tliat  I  invite : 
But  the  sons  of  care  and  toil. 
"WTio  should  share  the  muses'  snule. 
Childi-en  of  my  order — hail ! 
Welcome  into  Matlock's  dale  ! 

With  you  bring  -^gvx  partners  fair, 
To  our  wilds  and  healtliy  aii* ; 
Bring  them  to  our  lofty  mountains. 
Rocks  and  dells,  and  gushing  fountains. 
With  the  da'rni  our  valleys  stray, 
Careless  o'er  tlie  fragi'ant  hay  ; 
Pluck  for  them  the  faii-est  iiowers, 
Lead  them  through  om*  shades  and  bowers. 
There  at  early  mom  retiring. 
Hear  the  shepherd  boy  enquiring, 
At  the  foot  of  some  liigh  rock, 
Which  way  strayed  liis  bleating  flock. 

While  the  cushatt  in  the  vale 
TeUs  the  thrush  his  amorous  tale  ; 

u  2 
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Or  the  raven  rasps  his  throat, 
To  the  prating  jackdaw's  note  ; 
To  the  jet-black  oozle's  chink, 
By  the  wood-brook's  oziered  brink ; 
To  the  wren  on  rotten  roots. 
Pecking  at  the  mossy  shoots  ; 
Wliile  the  lark,  with  dewy  breast, 
Sings  and  rises  o'er  Ms  nest ; 
Bush  and  grove  pour  forth  below 
Melody  for  love  or  woe. 

Now  the  lofty  Masson  climb, 
Through  the  light  and  shade  sublime  ; 
Mark  the  bright  approach  of  day, 
RoU  the  fleecy  mists  away. 
In  the  distance  then  behold 
Spu-e  and  tiuTet  glow  with  gold ; 
And  the  Wye,  rough  Derwent's  bride, 
Like  a  sUver  serpent  glide ; 
Or  the  founts  of  Chatsworth  fair 
Dance  and  sparkle  in  the  air, 
Rush  and  bubble,  sport  and  play, 
Fall  and  foam,  and  steal  away. 

See  the  Peak's  proud  Palace  stand, 
Bold,  majestic,  rich,  and  grand  ; 
Rich  with  art  and  priucely  state — 
Great  its  lord,  and  good  as  great. 
Through  the  groves,  see  !  how  it  peers 
O'er  the  nodding  oaks  of  yeai-s  ; 
Midst  the  grey-browed  hills  around— 
Hills  where  heathy  cairns  abound, 
Forbidding  storms  that  would  intrude 
Upon  its  charming  soHtude. 
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EVENING. 

Labour's  swelting  toils  are  done, 
Now  behold  the  setting  sun 
Shoot  his  red  corruscant  rays, 
Till  the  western  mountains  blaze, 
And  along  the  vales  and  streams 
Dart  his  slant  departing  beams, 
Till  the  harbinger  of  night, 
Hesper,  sheds  its  silver  Ught. 

Then,  oh,  then  descend,  and  come 

On  the  winding  pathway  home  ; 

By  the  hawthorn  fence  and  pale. 

To  our  cottage  in  the  dale  ; 

Where  the  creeping  ivy  spreads 

Round  the  porch  and  o'er  our  heads  ; 

And  the  rose,  a  blooming  bride. 

Blushes  by  her  woodbine's  side  ; 

Where  the  fluttering  titmice  rest 

Every  year  their  Little  nest ; 

And  the  commonwealth  of  bees  , 

Stands  beneath  the  elder  trees. 

Whence  they  roam  abroad,  and  bring 

Sweets  upon  their  loaded  wing  : 

Or  assailed,  in  angry  swarms, 

Sally  forth  \\dth  poisoned  arms ; 

For  each  others  wrongs  to  die — 

For  their  common  property ; 

Tumble  drone  and  sinecure 

Deadly  wounded  out  of  door. 

Buzzing  in  each  victim's  ear. 

Idle  folks  shall  not  live  here. 

Hail !  ye  sons  of  care  and  toil. 
Come  and  share  my  mite  and  smile. 
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Children  of  my  order  hail ! 
Welcome !  welcome!  to  our  dale. 

With  you  bring  your  partners  fair, 
To  our  healthy  -wilds  and  air ; 
Where  in  natui-e's  holy  book, 
(Field,  or  rock,  or  wood,  or  brook,) 
You  may  read,  and  daily  gi-ow 
Wise  in  all  that  man  should  know ; 
Talk  with  beauty  day  and  night. 
Blend  instruction  with  delight ; 
On  the  softly-flowing  sti'eam 
Play  with  sun  or  lunar  beam  ; 
Where  in  marble  white  as  snow, 
Pours  the  sparkling  jet  de  I'eau, 
You  may  bask,  and  roll,  and  lave, 
In  the  cool  or  tepid  wave  ; 
From  the  fuU  hj'geian  lu'n. 
Health  imbibe  at  every  turn  ; 
And  as  at  the  brook  that  flowed 
By  the  oracle  of  God, 
As  in  old  Siloam's  day, 
Leave  your  paias  and  bound  away. 
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THE     OLD    YEAR'S     FUNERAL. 

TO    THE    author's    FRIENDS, 
WITH    A    HAPPY    NEW    YEAR. 

The  clock  in  oblivion's  mouldering  tower, 
Bj^  the  raven's  nest,  stiaick  tlie  midnight  hour  ; 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  seasons  wept  over  the  bier, 
Of  old  Time's  last  son,  the  departed  year. 

Spring  showered  her  daisies,  and  dews  on  his  head. 

Summer  covered  with  roses  his  shelterless  head  ; 

And  as  Autumn  embalmed  his  bodiless  form. 

Winter  wove  his  snow  shroud  in  Ms  jacquard  of  storm  ; 

For  his  coffin-plate,  chai-ged  mth  a  proper  device. 

Frost  figui-ed  his  arms  on  a  tablet  of  ice ; 

While  a  ray  from  the  sun  in  the  interim  came, 

And  daguerreotyped  neatly  his  age,  death,  and  name. 

Then  the  shado-ny  months  at  call. 

Stood  up  to  bear  his  paU, 
And  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  gloom. 
Formed  a  vista  that  reached  from  his  birth  to  his  tomb. 
And  oh  !  what  a  progeny  followed  in  tears — 
Hours,  minutes,  and  moments — the  children  of  years. 

Death  marshalled  th'  array, 

Slowing  leading  the  way. 
With  his  dai-ts  newly  sharpened  for  New  Year's  day. 

From  his  psalter  of  terrors  he  chanted  a  stave, 
Gave  the  forte— piano — spiritoso,  or  grave. 
While  he  rattled  his  fingers  of  bone  on  his  lyre. 
As  precentor,  to  nature's  attendant  choir  : 
To  thunder,  ensconced  in  his  hehnet  blue, 
With  his  sheaf  of  zigzag  arrows  span  new, 
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To  tornado  and  tempest,  from  rock  and  shore, 

Old  ocean,  witli  voice  of  resistless  roar. 

To  J<^olus,  waving  four  varying  wings, 

On  its  thousand  toned  hai-p,  with  its  sUken  strings ; 

To  Zephyr,  the  mUd,  breathing  softly  a  charm 

From  his  bagpipes  of  gossamer  under  liis  arm ; 

To  Atlas,  directing  his  musical  sphere, 

In  honour  and  praise  of  the  good  old  year : 

Wliile  the  bells  in  oblivion's  chantry  rung, 

As  onward  they  moved,  and  this  requiem  sung  : — 

HaU,  beauteous  year  !  thou  good  old  year  ! 

The  leaf-clad  bowers, 

The  fragrant  flowers, 

The  young  and  the  old, 

The  silver  and  gold. 
The  com,  and  the  oil,  and  the  wine  ; 
The  teeming  seas,  the  refreshing  rills. 
The  cattle  that  feed  on  a  thousand  liills. 
The  heavens  and  earth  are  tlune  : 

Wlio  didst  give  to  the  face 

All  its  beauty  and  grace ; 

To  the  inteUigent  eye 

Love,  meaning,  and  joy ; 
When  youths  and  maids  at  evening  rove 
Through  echouig  dale  or  moonlit  gi'ove  ; 
When  tlie  bhnd  boy  yokes  his  laugliing  team, 
At  the  mistletoe,  hung  on  the  old  oak  beam  : 

Where  fun  and  glee, 

Brown  ale,  as  free. 
Shook  the  holly  that  garnished  the  wall ; 
As  the  yule  clog  shone  on  the  Chiistmas  bowl. 
And  the  wassailers  danced  to  thy  merry  peal's  toll. 
In  every  cottage  and  hall. 
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But  death  waved  liis  scarf  over  nature's  choir, 

And  its  influence  fell  like  electric  fire ; 

Scai-ed  thunder  threw  off  his  helm — look'd  pale — 

Broke  his  sulphurous  shafts  on  his  knees  of  mail ; 

Tornado  and  tempest,  the  winds  were  calm, 

And  the  bass  of  old  ocean  concluded  the  psalm. 

Wliile  Atlas  adjusted  the  pole  of  his  sphere, 

They  lowered  the  corpse,  at  the  grave  of  the  year, 

The  bountiful,  wealthy,  the  merry,  the  sear. 

Thus  they  brought  to  his  fathers — the  shadows  that  were, 

And  there  they  entombed  the  happy  old  year, 

In  eternity's  sepulchre,  dark  and  drear.  • 

Jan.  1st,  1846. 


HOPE. 

Friendship  has  golden  links 

No  force  can  break  through. 
Woe's  gloomy  dungeon  chiuks 

For  friends  to  speak  through, 
Though  fortune  downward  make 

Her  wheel  depress  us. 
Next  tiu'n  will  upward  take, 

And  hope  will  bless  us. 

Dark  is  the  night  when  we 

Despak,  unthinking, 
And  sad  the  TVTeck  at  sea 

\\lien  aU  are  sinldng ; 
But  Hope  her  life-boat  wears 

By  vessels  stranded, 
From  spar  and  wreck  she  bears 

The  wi'etch  tiU  landed. 
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Or  when  tlie  storm  beats  hard 

Of  mortal  rancour, 
She  eyes  the  faithful  card, 

And  drops  her  anchor 
"Where  she  can  safely  ride, 

Her  hands  all  able, 
Nor  rocks  break  in  her  side, 

Nor  cut  her  cable. 

Or  yoked  to  life's  frail  bark. 

With  love  in  motion, 
Bears  us,  or  hght  or  dark, 

Beyond  time's  ocean : 
There  Hope  and  Love  well  sped. 

Unyoked  for  ever. 
Die  when  all  death  is  dead, — 

Die  !  Love  dies  never. 


SONNET. 

What's  sweeter  than  the  dewy  wing 
Of  morning,  or  the  early  spring. 

When  fragrant  breezes  gently  blow, 
When  crystal  streamlets  softly  flow. 
And  aU  the  feathered  minstrels  sing, — 
A  paradise  where  pleasm-e  has  no  sting? 
Wliat's /airer  than  the  vii-gin  rose, 

Sweet  daffodil, 

Or  hly  still ; 
Or  yet  a  thousand  flowers  that  fall. 

As  Robin  mows. 
Silence,  wild  harp  !  cease  at  my  call, 

For  Strephon  knows 
That  Celia's  sweeter— fairer  than  you  all. 
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HYGEIA.* 

AN        A  LLEG  CRY. 

There  lived  a  man  in  Thessaly, 

A  land  of  ancient  fame ; 
And  lie  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds, 

And  Ponus\  was  his  name. 

To  him  had  nature  fi.-eely  given, 

Good  health,  nor  was  he  vain ; 
The  cheerful  temper  of  his  youth 

At  ninety  did  remain. 

In  earlj'^  life  he  loved  a  nymph, 

Eutelial  of  the  vale ; 
"N^liose  faithful  heart  was  bound  to  his 

In  hymen's  golden  pale. 

And  they  were  blest  through  all  their  days 

With  soft  tranquiUit}'- — 
With  strong  affection — spotless  truth — 

Unshaken  constancy. 

Dehghted  by  her  channs,  in  youth 

The  lover  and  the  wife ; 
Supported  by  her  care  in  age. 

The  comfort  of  his  life. 

Their  nuptial  joy  Hygeia  was, 

An  only  daughter  fair, 
Wlio  on  a  moimtain's  southern  side 

Dwelt  in  her  parent's  care. 

*  Health.  +  Labour.  J  Frugality. 
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The  damsel  was  beloved  by  all, 
Adored  by  all  the  swains  : 

Her  j)resence  gave  the  moimtains  mirth. 
And  pleasiu'e  to  the  plains. 

Her  voice  was  melody  itself, 
Her  steps  adorned  with  grace  ; 

Beauty  had  modelled  well  her  frame, 
And  natiu'e  Limned  her  face. 

When  shej)herdess  and  shepherd  met, 
If  she  were  wanting  tliere. 

The  buxom  wings  of  life  and  joy 
Flagged  on  the  stagnant  air. 

The  trees  lost  all  theu*  verdant  hue. 
The  flowers  no  fragxance  shed ; 

The  birds — all  nature's  hannony, 
In  bush  and  grove  seemed  dead. 

But  at  the  damsel's  soft  approach, 

Arrayed  in  robes  of  day ; 
liife  pruned  his  wings  anew,  and  fanned 

The  gloomy  fogs  away. 

The  flowers  regained  their  fragrancy — 
Its  verdant  leaves,  each  tree — 

The  birds,  the  gi'oves,  aU  nature's  choir. 
Resumed  their  melody. 

Capricious  air  Hygeia  scom'd, 

Nor  was  she  nicely  coy ; 
She  looked  on  none  with  proud  disdain, 

Nor  toss'd  her  head  on  high. 
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The  friend  of  all  slie  soon  became, 

Delighted  all  she  knew  ; 
Her  study  was  to  please  mankind, 

Oblige,  and  bless  them  too. 

But  oh  !  how  mutable  is  man  ! 

His  love  of  change  is  great : 
How  many  scorned  Hygeia's  charms — 

Their  happy  first  estate ! 

Their  hearts  were  stolen  by  base  coquettes — 

The  foes  of  Innocence — 
Loose  Epithymia;^'  daughter  of 

The  nymph  Incontinence. 

Met'ha,\  the  rosy  god,  her  sii-e. 

Sole  heiress  of  liis  shame  ; 
And.  Gastrimargial — she  who 

Of  festive  <I!omus  came. 

AU-hideous  and  unnatiiral  hags, 

Yet  skilled  to  point  the  daii — 
Conceal  the  snare,  aaid  gild  the  bait, 

To  catch  the  simple  heart. 

They  bad  a  thousand  witching  wiles. 

And  to  unwarj*  eyes 
Seemed  beautiful  as  angels  just 

Descended  fi'om  tlie  skies. 

Their  arts  did  numerous  conquests  make 
O'er  many  a  simple  swain ; 

♦Incontinence. 
^■Melha,  the  daughter  of  Bacchus. 
\Gailrim2rgia,  the  offspring  of  Comas. 
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Too  late  the  unhappy  victims  saw 
Through  their  dehisions  vain. 

Yet  did  their  mistresses  prevail — 

Imperious  they  stood ; 
Denounced  the  fair  Hygeia's  charms, 

And  led  them  where  they  would. 

Through  brake  and  bush,  o'er  bog  and  rock, 

On  pit-falls  deep  and  wide  ; 
Through  these  forbidden  paths  they  gained 

The  mountain's  northern  side. 

Then  gave  them  into  iVosa's*  power. 
Condemned  tliem  day  and  night 

To  work,  as  slaves  of  vice  and  woe. 
The  convicts  of  her  might. 

But  what  enhanced  their  misery. 
They  thought  on  days  now  o'er. 

And  lost  Hygeia  never  seemed 
So  beautiful  before. 

They  thought  upon  her  counsels  sage — 

The  pleasures  in  her  train  ; 
Then  blamed  their  own  sad  recklessness. 

And  freedom  wished  in  vain. 

Then  railed  at  fortune — gave  themselves 

To  madness  and  despair, 
And  cursed  the  lewd,  deceitful  hags 

Who  had  trepanned  them  tliere. 


Qaacks. 
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There  dwelt  upon  the  mountain's  side, 

Where  Nosa's  castle  stood, 
A  company  of  men,  yclept 

Enchanters  of  the  wood. 

With  Nosa  these  waged  open  war,    . 

A  war  for  private  ends, 
And  peneti-atiug  people  said 

They  secretly  were  friends. 

Indeed  !  this  much  is  certain,  that 

They  were  not  once  displeased 
At  sight  of  Nosa  torturing 

The  captives  she  had  seized. 

These  sages,  learned  of  different  schools. 

Denounced  each  others  fame  ; 
Yet  all  agreed  in  this — to  loll 

Their  unsuspecting  game. 

With  talismans  of  barbarous  tinies, 

Aiid  scrolls  that  none  e'er  read, 
They  made  th'  imhappy  shepherds  think 

They  could  revive  the  dead. 

Or  told  them  they  could  break  theu-  chains. 

And  lead  them  safe  away, 
That,  with  Hygeia,  they  might  walk 

Again  her  fields  so  gay. 

Deluded  thus,  they  followed  them. 

Lost,  simple,  credulous  swains  ; 
But  their  feU  art  did  only  add 

Fresh  gall  to  Nosa's  pains. 
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Nay,  what  was  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
Pretending  tliem  to  save, — 

They  led  them  on  directly,  to 
The  Thanatean  Cave.'^' 

Among  tliese  sage  enchanters,  (say 
Some  authors)  were  a  few 

Wlio  laid  enchantments  by,  and  with 
The  shepherd's  weal  in  view, 

Who  by  exijerience — certain  mle  ! 

Could  spin  the  vital  thread. 
And  poiat  the  swains  the  way  tliat  to 

Hygeia's  cottage  led. 

But  these  were  instances  so  rare, 
That  those  who  dwelt  upon 

The  mountain's  happy  southern  side, 
Declared  they  knew  of  none  ; 

And  held  it  as  a  maxim  sound. 
That  should  a  youth  accost, 

Or  jom,  but  once,  those  wretches  lewd, 
He  was  for  ever  lost. 

They  dwelt  on  fair  Hygeia's  charms, 
On  tliese  harangued  tlieu-  sons  ; 

And  put  them  constantly  iu  mind. 
That  he  is  blest  who  shuns 

The  company  of  Metlia,  and 

Of  Qastrimargia  fine  ; 
And  Epithymia,  the  three, 

Incontinence,  Mirth,  Wine. 

*  The  Grave. 
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TO    A    YOUNG   POET, 

MR.    H.    HAWKSWORTH,    LATE    OF   SHEFFIELD. 

Mild  evening  shade,  thy  pensive  brow. 

With  wild  flowers  from  the  fell, 
Steeped  in  the  pearly  fragi-ant  dew, 

Or  Aganippe's  well ; 
Go  when  the  moon  in  silence  sweet 

Is  rising  o'er  the  liUl, 
Go  through  the  shades  and  peep  askance, 
At  the  shy  fairies'  cu-clLng  dance, 

To  tlie  music  of  some  rill ; 
Or  watch  the  glow-worm  cUmb  a  flower, 

xAnd  sip  its  pearly  store, 
"VVTiile  she  holds  her  tiny  lamp  of  light, 
To  guide  her  faithful  lover  aiight. 

To  her  bower  with  moss  gi-o-mi  o'er. 

When  o'er  the  East  young  morning  spreads 

Her  Idi-tle  of  pui-ple  beams  ; 
"VMien  the  wild-fowls  whirr  o'er  the  crystal  lake. 
And  disturb  tlie  deer  on  lawn  or  brake  ; 
WTieu  the  milkmaid  trips  along  the  dale, 
With  her  nxddy  aim  on  her  snow-white  pail ; 
"VVlien  the  wood-njanphs  gather  the  wild  hedge-rose. 
And  the  cottage  maids  bhid  with  rushes  tlieu-  brows, 

And  sport  by  the  valley-streams  ; 
Then  stray,  sweet  cluld  of  natiu-e,  stray, 

In  thy  wilderness  of  flowers  ; 

Or  in  cool  grove  or  rocky  cell. 
Where  diips  tlie  pebbled  crystal  well. 

Improve  thy  gentler  powers. 
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STANZAS, 


ON    FRIGHTING    A    BIRD    FROM    ITS   NEST. 


Little  affectionate  !  why  dost  thou  fly  ? 
No  hard-hearted  truant — no  danger  was  nigh — 
To  break  up  thy  nest,  or  to  murder  thy  young, 
And  turn  into  mourning  the  notes  of  thy  song. 


Poor  httle  flutterer !  why  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Was  thy  nest  in  the  beam  of  the  hawk's  piercing  eye  ? 
Ah  no  !  but  it  seems  thou  hast  instiuct  to  scan 
That  cruelty — rapine  belongs  unto  man. 

Couldst  thou  read  his  sad  history  graved  on  his  face, 
For  man  is  a  nrffian,  fallen,  reckless,  and  base, 
To  war  and  destruction  his  natiu'e's  inclined ; 
Will  he  spai-e  a  poor  bu'd  when  he  slaughters  his  Idnd? 

Affectionate  parent !  fly  back  to  thy  nest ; 
Ah !  why  dost  thou  hover  and  Uuger  to  rest  ? 
Come  back  to  thy  nest,  for  the  rain's  falling  fast, 
And  thy  young  are  exposed  to  the  wet  and  the  blast. 

For  me,  thou  shalt  live,  little  herald  of  spring  ! 

To  cheer  tliis  lone  vale  with  the  notes  thou  canst  sing ; 

And  as  I  thus  cherish  land  pity  for  thee, 

So  may  thy  Creator  look  ever  on  me. 

What  am  I,  but  that  bu"d  mth  its  nest  in  the  thorn, 
SuiTounded  by  dangers  and  fears  ;  as  forlorn ! 
My  childi'en !  forsake  not  my  sheltering  wing  ; 
For  the  hawk  and  the  tiger  are  ready  to  spiing. 
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Pi'otect  them,  great  God  !  (while  I  wi'ite  falls  a  tear,) 
From  the  hand  of  injustice — the  paw  of  the  bear : 
Protect  tliem,  kind  Parent !  my  children  are  tliine  ! 
They  are  thine  by  creation,  and  pm'chase  diiine. 


BEAUTY'S  VIGIL. 

She  is  what  soul  can  feel,  or  write 
Of  woman, — all  that  nature  traces : 
What's  best  in  all  that's  fair  and  bright, 
A  living  model  of  the  gi'aces. 

Entranced  in  smiles,  on  flowers  she  hes. 
Oh !  beauty's  lovely  when  'tis  sleeping  ; 
Hid  ai-e  those  gems  !  those  love-lit  eyes, 
Bright  are  the  vigils  they  are  keeping. 

Fair  heaven's  abridgement !     teU  me  all 
You  see  of  that  elysian  vision ; 
Witness  you  not  some  fairy's  ball  ? 
Listen  you  not  some  angel's  mission 

That  falls,  sweet  music  on  your  ear, 
In  melody  of  raptured  bUsses  ? 
Do  lover  or  beloved  appear, 
To  steal  a  tliousand  balmy  kisses  ? 

Why  beats  that  breast  ?  what  bUss  or  pain  ? 
What  soft  emotion,  fear,  or  duty  ? 
Nay ;  give  those  kisses  back  again. 
If  you  don't  like  them,  sleeping  beauty. 
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"  I  WILL,"  she  whispers — seems  a  bride, 
Soft  on  her  cheek  warm  blushes  linger ; 
What  feels  she  now  ?  in  wgin  pride 
The  channing  gold  embrace  her  finger. 

She  hears  the  bells  in  merry  peals, 
"  Oh,  Benedict !  why  have  we  tarried  ?" 
Then  clasps  his  shade,  with  joy  unseals 
Her  eyes,  and  cries,  "  Sure  we  are  mai-ried !" 


TO   ANNA,    IN  HEAVEN. 

From  her  Father. 

Death  came  upon  thee  in  the  stoi-m :  that  hour 
When  thimder's  quiver  loosed  its  fiery  hail ; 
Dread  elemental  scom-ge !  resistless  power, 
That  struck  the  com  fields  over  hill  and  vale  : 

Midst  ruin  vast 

We  stood  aghast, 
While  thou  didst  plume  thy  cherub-wings  of  fire. 
And  though  the  tempest  raged  in  aU  its  might, 
Up  didst  thou  soai-,  nor  could  the  tempest  dii-e 
Stay  for  a  moment  thy  celestial  flight. 

Ah,  little  did  I  think,  departed  shade  ! 
That  I  should  ever  write  thine  elegy : 
As  little  weened  I,  that  these  tears  unstaid, 
Should  fall  and  blot  tliis  manuscript  for  thee. 

But  thou  art  gone, 

(God's  will  be  done,) 
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To  quaff  the  cup  of  bliss  witliout  alloy : 
For  many  a  mingled  ch-auglit  was  tliine  from  birth. 
Full  many  a  tear  has  dimmed  thy  languid  eye ; 
Thy  days  of  giief  exceeded  those  of  mirth. 

Dear  Anna  !  still  thy  favourite  roses  bloom, 
So  often  watered  by  thy  careful  hand  ; 
Sweet  emblem  of  thyseK!  to  fade — their  tomb, 
Like  thine,  shall  be  then-  native  "  father-land." 

Tlie  lime  ti-ees  guard 

In  Eyam  chui'ch-yard 
Thy  mortal  part ;  and  there  in  sorrow  deep 
Thy  brothers,  sisters,  did  thy  loss  bemoan : 
They  wept,  and  still  thy  woe-worn  mother  weeps  ; 
Nor  is  thy  father's  harder  heart  a  stone. 

All !  no — be  imavailing  grief  suppressed ; 
Our  eye  is  on  thee,  on  thy  joy  and  light : 
Our  loss  is  thy  blessed  gain,  for  thou  art  blessed : 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?" 

Beneath  the  tree 

There  now  lie  three. 
Once  lovely  little  sisters,  side  by  side : 
Spiing,  hang  thy  dewy  rosaries  on  their  sod  : 
Heaven  gave,  and  took  away,  that  human  pride 
Might  bow.     For  ever  blessed  be  the  name  of  God. 


4 

Note. — She  died  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1843,  daring  a  tremendous  thunder  storm,  accompanied  by  terrible 
flashes  of  lightning,  mingled  with  ice  and  large  hailstones,  which 
seriously  damaged  the  windows  facing  the  south,  and  cut  the  ears 
from  the  wheat  crops  in  the  fields  to  the  west  of  Sheffield. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT, 

THE    CORN-LAW   RHYMEE. 

Since  first  the  breast  glowed  with  celestial  fire, 
Of  all  the  bards  that  waked  the  immortal  lyre, 
From  Homer  down  to  modem  days  we  find 
But  few  have  sung  to  benefit  mankind  ; 
Then-  songs  are  writ  in  blood,  and  scattered  wide 
To  praise  false  honour,  or  to  flatter  pride. 
This  did  not  he,  who  for  my  children  sung, 
And  fi-om  the  ii-on  giip  of  ruin  wrung 
The  staff  of  life. 

Oh  !  if  his  ear  inchne, 
I  thank  him  deeply  for  myself  and  mine. 
Yet  not  to  me  and  mine  his  strains  belong, 
Millions  now  feel  the  sunshine  of  Ms  song. 

Can  Burnard's  sldll,  however  true  or  just, 
Add  honour  to.  his  name  or  lifeless  dust  ? 
No  !  mountains,  rocks,  vales,  streams,  with  these 

were  blent 
His  soul,  and  these  shall  be  his  mommient ! 
On  Wiuliill's  summit,  still  he  sits  alone — 
Still  hears  the  floods  roar  round  Ms  granite  throne, 
King  o'er  the  fierce,  and  lord  o'er  all  the  proud. 
He  speaks — Ms  lightnings  strike  protection's  crowd. 
Firm  in  the  storm,  he  grasps  Ms  thunders  blue, 
And  shakes  Ms  Mgis  o'er  the  banded  few ; 
Clad  in  immortal  mail — truth-tempered  meet. 
He  strikes  the  iron  bondage  from  our  feet. 
"  Loose  them,  and  let  them  go,"  he  cries  in  ire. 
Loose  them !  cries  Kinder  from  a  cloud  of  fire ; 
Free  !  echo  all — the  rocks  the  words  rehearse, 
And  love-tongued  Liberty  repeats  the  verse ! 
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WAR    AND     LOVE. 

War  and  love  went  £01111  to  fight, 
War  and  love  in  aU  their  might : 
War  with  force,  and  love  with  ^viles, 
War  in  frowns,  but  love  in  smiles. 

War  ai'oused  the  world  to  arms  ; 
Love,  for  peace  displayed  her  charms  ; 
War  o'er  all  in  nun  swept. 
Love  beheld  tlie  scene  and  wept. 

War  in  flames  love's  votaries  bound. 
Love  as  quick  her  martyrs  crowned ; 
War  prepared  the  bitter  cup, 
Love  in  pity  drank  it  up. 

Wai-  threw  up  his  bolts  'gainst  heaven  : 
Love  entreated — war's  forgiven  ; 
War  ungrateful  rages  still. 
Love  o'erbui-dened  bears  the  ill. 

War  to  dread  colHsion  came. 
Love  stood  trenched  in  scathless  flame  ; 
War  had  swords,  but  love  had  darts  : 
War  struck  heads,  but  love  struck  hearts. 

War  struck  high,  but  love  stooped  low  : 
War  felt  love's  celestial  blow  ; 
War  had  wounds,  but  love  had  none  : 
War  expired  and  love  had  won. 
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To    Miss    M.    F., 

WHO   ASKED   WHICH   WAS   THE  FAIREST   COLOUR  IN   KATURE . 

'Tis  not  the  blush  that  gilds  the  east, 
Wheii  dew-eyed  morn  ajjpears  ; 

Nor  is  it  in  the  crimson  vest 
That  sober  evening  wears. 

Nor  in  the  lily  of  the  downs, 
Nor  meadow's  lowliest  flower ; 

Nor  in  the  faii'est  rose  that  crowns 
The  amaranthine  bower. 

It  is  not  in  the  showery  bow, 
That  spans  the  arch  of  day  ; 

On  sol's  meridian  golden  brow, 
Nor  luna's  silver  ray. 

It  glows  not  in  the  gems  on  high. 

Set  in  the  crown  of  night ; 
Nor  in  the  veil  of  heavenly  dye. 

Cast  o'er  the  queen  of  light. 

—        Nor  is  it  in  the  tints  of  spring, 
Nor  summer's  changing  glow, 
Nor  yellow  autumn's  halcyon  wing. 
Nor  -winter's  robe  of  snow. 

But  in  the  blush  that  you  display. 

By  vii-tue's  pencil  given  : 
The  artist  was  divine,  and  drew 

His  colouring  from  heaven. 


t 
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THE  ROBIN  AND  ADDER. 
"  Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity." 

A  ROBIN  on  a  quariy's  edge 

His  nest  of  moss  had  hung, 
And  watched  upon  a  pensile  ledge 

His  mate  and  callow  young. 

The  sim  was  high,  and  fed  mth  flame 

The  reptiles  of  the  wood, 
When  forth  a  speckled  adder  came 

In  quest  of  living  food. 

With  glancing,  cautious  eye  he  reared 

His  gTeen  and  golden  crest, 
Till  from  a  broken  stimip  he  peered 

Over  the  robin's  nest. 

Up  sprang  the  parent  birds,  and  screamed 

And  pecked  the  adder's  eyes; 
Yet  stiU  those  fiery  sapphii'es  gleamed. 

Determined  on  the  prize. 

Ah !  who  shall  save — who  hear  your  cry  ? 

But  He  who  cares  for  all, 
Without  the  notice  of  whose  eye 

A  si^aiTOw  cannot  fall. 

A  quarry  man,  who  wrought  below, 

Obseiwed  the  unequal  stiife, 
And  by  a  well-directed  blow 

Dashed  out  the  serpent's  Ufe. 
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Robin  beheld, — -ndth  grateful  tongue. 

Came  fluttering  from  above, 
Perched  on  liis  ai-m,  and  poured  tliis  song 

Of  gTatitude  and  love  : 

"  Kind  friend  in  need,  accept  our  lays 

For  help  in  danger's  hour ; 
The  blow  was  thine,  be  God's  the  praise, 

AVlio  gave  the  aim  and  power. 

"  My  children  thou  hast  snatched  from  deatli. 

Hast  pitied  me  and  mine  ; 
May  mercies  roimd — above,  beneath — 

Encompass  thee  and  tliine. 

"  And  should  temptation's  fiery  dart 

Assault  thy  hnmble  shed, 
Heav'n  warn  tliine  eye — thine  ear — ^thy  heart, 

And  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

"  Th'  autnmnal  muse  will  drop  her  lute 

When  snow  is  on  her  wing  ; 
But  in  all  seasons,  never  mute. 

For  thee  my  brood  shall  sing. 

"  Unlike  those  summer  friends  who  flee 

Wlien  want  and  woe  affright. 
In  winter  as  in  summer,  thee 

My  children  shall  delight, 

"  Pick  crumbs  and  hop  about  thy  door. 

Thy  sheltering  thatch  enjoy. 
And  be  tliy  kindred  evennore, 

And  with  thee  live  and  die." 
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THE      CHOICE. 


A   VISION. 


As  late  in  my  garret  I  sat — it  was  night — 

Deeply  musing  on  sundry  affairs  ; 
Distui-bed  in  my  silence  I  held  up  my  Hght, 

And  perceived  an  old  man  come  up  stairs. 

Pray  be  not  alarmed,  said  the  smiKng  old  sprite, 

Though  rather  untimely  the  season  ; 
'Tis  my  wash  to  direct  every  lover  aright — 

I  am  Cupid  transformed  into  Reason. 

I  put  out  my  hand  to  encoui'age  my  guest. 
With  a  comment  vous  portez  vous.  Sire  : 

Said  he,  I  was  cold,  so  I  thought  it  the  best 
To  beg  just  a  handful  of  fire. 

No  wonder,  said  I,  that  you  shiver  with  cold, 

Though  your  blood  lately  warmed  the  young  Cupid 

And  your  form  is  so  meagre,  your  garments  are  old. 
And  the  young  ones,  like  me,  are  so  stupid. 

But  give  me,  old  friend,  while  you  stay  in  my  ken. 

Some  counsel  on  what  I  was  musing. 
For  a  spirit  like  you  must  be  wiser  than  men  ; 

I  should  cherish  a  wife  of  your  choosing. 

He  smiled  at  my  words,  and  then  clearing  his  voice, 
Said,  I'll  gladly  do  that  while  I  tai-ry ; 

And  you  will  do  well  to  depend  on  my  choice — 
But,  my  son  !  you  must  love  ere  you  marry. 
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Well,  as  to  her  person,  let  that  be  genteel, 

Not  crooked,  nor  heavy,  nor  small ; 
Well  proportioned  each  part  from  the  head  to  the  heel, 

Eather  emhonpoint,  not  over  tall. 

Though  her  cheek  with  the  roses  of  June  might  not  vie, 

^^^lat  fades  like  the  bloom  of  the  face  I 
Yet  these  should  be  strildng — her  features  and  eye  ; 

And  neck  should  be  turned  with  a  grace. 

Her  dress  should  be  plain  and  well  made — fit  her  shape  ; 

Not  tawdry,  but  suiting  her  station  ; 
For  a  gaudy  coquette  much  resembles  an  ape, 

A  flirt,  in  the  tip  of  the  fashion. 

I  would  have  her  brought  up  in  some  country  ville, 
Amidst  homely  and  useful  emplojonent ; 

Where  her  parents  and  friends  might  protect  her  from  ill. 
And  tlie  sweets  which  embitter  enjoyment. 

With  taste  she  should  read,  and  handle  the  quill, 
Discourse  with  a  sweet,  modest  freedom ; 

Have  knowledge  to  sever  the  good  fi'om  the  ill ; 
And  virtues  in  store,  she  would  need  'em. 

And  choose  her,  no  bigot  in  sacred  affairs, 

But  Hberal  to  adverse  opinion ; 
With  a  heart  that  can  feel  for  distress — hear  its  prayers  ; 

And  humble — not  seeldng  dominion. 

Wlienever  thou  findest  a  maid  so  divine, 

Then  take  her  "  for  rich  or  for  poor ;" 
And  the  sooner  the  better  in  wedlock  you  join, 

The  hearts  tliat  should  never  part  more. 
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So  spake  the  old  man,  as  I  wondering  gazed, 

For  I  thought  his  advising  was  right ; 
And  rising  to  thank  liim,  was  sorely  amazed 

At  his  vanishing  out  of  my  sight. 

Thought  I  to  myself,  what's  a  long  courtsliip  worth, 

'Tis  nought  but  a  dangerous  delay  ; 
And  if  such  a  maid  I  could  find  upon  earth, 

I  would  wed  her  the  very  next  day. 


A   PASTORAL. 

Away  from  the  mountains,  away  ! 

Gentle  shepherds  and  innocent  sheep, 

Reluctant  I  leave  you  to  stray, 

Wliile  I  with  sweet  Philomel  weep, 

Untended  to  wander  along. 

Where  the  wolf  bays  the  moon  through  the  wood. 

O,  ye  streamlets !  outmourn  my  sad  song, 

And  swell  witli  my  tears  to  a  flood. 

On  the  bark  of  the  broad  spreading  beech, 

I  will  grave  my  dear  Ceha's  name. 

That  the  silence  of  nature  may  teach 

Her  virtues,  and  hallow  my  flame. 

Tell  it,  warbling  choir,  through  the  grove  ; 

Inscribe  it,  flowers,  on  the  plain. 

How  dearly  the  damsel  I  love : 

She's  the  source  of  my  pleasm-e  and  pain. 

In  the  grateful  devotions  of  mom, 
I  breathe  her  loved  name  with  a  sigh ; 
Then  I  wander  the  day,  all  forlorn  ; 
After  vespers  I  sleeplessly  He. 
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To  her,  cold  as  winter,  I've  knelt, 
Like  the  frost  is  her  fixed  disdain. 
And  the  simshine  of  hope  cannot  melt 
One  link  of  her  adamant  chain. 

A  captive,  unprisoned  yet  bound. 
With  pleasure  my  chains  I  embrace : 
O  !  Liberty !  thus  hast  thou  found 
Me  in  fetters  of  virtue  and  grace. 
She  has  linked  my  heart  to  her  own, 
In  a  Gordian  Imot  they  are  tied. 
And  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  alone 
Its  mystical  folds  can  cUvide. 


LOVE'S    A  BUMPER. 


SET      TO      MUSIC      BY      THE      AUTHOR. 


TOAST : 
"  The  Ladies  of  England !  God  bless  them  !" 


GLEE. 

Love's  a  bumper,  thhsty  soul ; 
Let  us  quaff  the  ros,y  bowl, 
Nor  through  Life's  gay  morning  pass, 
Bachelors,  without  a  glass. 

For  when  beauty  pouits  the  dart. 
Draws  the  bow  and  strikes  the  heart, 
StUl  the  smiling  bumper's  crowned 
High  witli  love  to  heal  tlie  wound. 
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TO  A  LADY, 

ON    THE    DEATH   OF   SEVEEAL   OF   HEK   RELATIVES. 
"  Mau  was"  not  "  made  to  mourn." 

Weep  not !  weep  not  o'er  pain's  pillow, 

Nor  around  the  funeral  um  ; 
Look  in  faith  o'er  death's  dark  billow, 

Man  was  never  made  to  moiu'n. 

Weep  not !  weep  not  for  another. 
To  thy  heavenly  kindred  turn ; 

Lo  !  yon  seraph  is  thy  brother, — 
Man  was  never  made  to  moum. 

Weep  not !  weep  not,   erring  mortal ! 

Nor  the  voice  of  msdom  spui'n, 
Wide  as  heaven  is  mercy's  portal, — 

Mau  was  never  made  to  moum. 

Weep  not !  weep  not !  youth's  lilce  stubble, 
AVhich  the  vital  flame  may  burn  ; 

Though  the  chastcnuig  stroke  be  double, 
Man  was  never  made  to  mourn. 

Weep  not !  weep  not !  age  tlie  hoary 
Must  the  feast  qf  time  adjourn — 

Earth  exchange  for  hfe  and  glory, 
Man  an  angel  cannot  movu'u  ! 
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ELEGY, 

TO   THE    MEMORY   OF   MISS   ALICE    BRIGHTMORE,    LATE    OF 
STONEY   MIDDLETON. 

Wht  mourns  tlie  vale — the  village  wliy  so  sad  ? 

All !  who  are  they  in  cheerless  sable  clad  ? 
Whence  come  those  sighs  ?  my  anxious  heart  would 

know: 
Sing  Muse  with  heart  set  to  the  chords  of  woe. 

Celestia's  dead  !  the  moiuniful  tiiith  appears 
In  every  face  bedewed  with  sorrow's  tears — 
Tears  of  remembrance  dear,  constrained  to  flow 
From  every  eye  that  did  Celestia  know. 

For  her  no  more  shall  floweret  deck  the  rill, 
Nor  smile  the  cowshp  on  the  vernal  hill ; 
The  wild  rose  too  now  hangs  its  dewy  head — ■ 
In  vain  they  wait  her  hand,  Celestia's  dead  ! 
She,  lovely  flower,  of  all  our  wilds  the  pride, 
Sick  of  our  earth,  just  saw  the  sun  and  died. 
Our  eartli,  too  gross  for  beings  so  benign. 
She  left,  for  0  !  Celestia  was  divine. 

Mourn  all  ye  village  maids  in  solemn  sti'ains  ! 
Mourn  all  ye  shepherds,  mourn  youi-  fleecy  plains ! 
Mourn  hill  and  valley,  wood,  and  flowery  mead ! 
Ye  murmuiiag  rivulets  mourn — Celestia's  dead ! 
But  mourn  iu  all  the  decency  of  grief; 
Sad  is  the  sorrow  which  has  no  relief. 
Celestia  Hves  !  and  in  blest  regions  pure 
"  Quafts  immortality  and  joy  secui-e." 
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ADVICE    TO    YOUTH. 

Br.\mbles  and  thorns  are  most  beautiful 

Wlien  they  are  clothed  in  green  ; 
But  in  plucking  the  shy  prinu-ose  under  them, 

How  many  wounded  have  been. 
The  harlot,  the  thorn,  and  the  bramble  is, 

"Where  never  bloomed  beauty  beneath  ; 
There  sin  grows  in  darkness,  rank  floweret 

Wliose  fragrance  is  poison  and  death  : 
Pluck  it  not ! 
Pluck  it  not ! 
Pure  water,  fair  Goddess  !  most  bountiful ! 

How  are  thy  votaries  blest ! 
But  changed — thou  dost  slaughter  thy  worsliippers, 

Thou  gi-eat  Juggernaut  of  the  west. 
Thy  clusters  are  rich,  Bacchanahan  ! 

And  hang  mid  the  leaves  of  the  vine, 
But  there  iiu-ks  the  serpent  of  Eden  stiU, 

In  thy  clusters,  his  purple  eyes  shine : 
Taste  them  not ! 
Taste  them  not ! 
Linger  not  in  the  gamester's  dominions. 

The  portal  to  every  vice  ; 
There  stake  not  thy  soul ;  for  eternity 

Hangs  on  a  throw  of  the  dice. 
If  one  moment  be  gold,  thou  may'st  value  that ; 

But  what  is  the  sum  of  an  hour  ? 
One  evening  spent  ia  the  gambler's  heU, 

And  redemption  is  out  of  thy  pow'r : 
Go  not  there ! 
Go  not  there ! 
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TO    THE    MEMORY    OF 

AN     EMINENT     VIOLINIST. 

To  tlie  down  bow  of  death,  Ms  Forte  gave  way, 

While  his  soul  Pianissimo  fled  ; 
Alleluia !    Crescendo,  shall  be  his  glad  lay, 

Wlien  the  trumpet  shall  wake  up  the  dead. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  IVY. 

"  In  the  depth  of  the  forest  an  old  oak  stood, 
The  pride  of  the  greenwood  there  ; 
On  its  branches  the  ivy  its  mantle  had  cast, 
Wiien  the  forest  boughs  were  bare. 
She  clung  like  a  bride 
To  his  sturdy  side ; 
And  her  shining  leaves  so  green, 
Made  liim  blithe  and  gay. 
Through  the  Hve-long  day, 
In  the  midst  of  a  winter  scene. 
Then  long  may  the  oak  and  the  ivy  stand, 
The  pride  and  the  boast  of  our  native  land." 

Shall  the  heart  of  the  generous  be  closed  to  the  tear 

That  falls  from  misfortune's  eye  ? 
Shall  the  turtle  expel  his  loved  mate  from  his  nest, 
Or  the  oak  its  own  ivy  desti'oy  ? 
Oh,  no :  though  the  storm 
Shall  assail  his  form. 
On  liis  giant  arms  subhme. 
Shall  the  tiu-tle  still 
Coo  its  mate  and  biU, 
And  the  beautiful  ivj^  climb. 
"  Then  long  may  tlie  oak  and  the  ivy  stand, 
The  pride  and  the  boast  of  our  native  land." 
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Thus  the  poor  for  protection,  like  ivy,  cling 

To  the  brave  and  generous  bough ; 
In  the  fire  of  affliction,  or  frost  of  old  age, 
To  be  cheered  and  blest  by  you. 
So  the  weak  lend  a  charm 
To  the  sti'oug,  who  from  harm 
Should  protect  the  poor  distressed ; 
For  when  kindness  bland 
Opens  wide  her  hand. 
The  Mend  and  befriended  are  blessed. 
'•  Then  long  may  the  oak  and  the  ivy  stand, 
The  pride  and  the  boast  of  oiu-  native  land."* 


A    SNAIL. 

Seest  thou  that  poor  despised  snail ! 
Slowly  it  moves  along  the  vale, 
Yet  finds  its  way,  through  night  till  morn. 
With  little  eye  and  feeling  horn. 
Though  slow,  'tis  sure  its  race  to  ran, 
And  gain  a  shelter  fi-om  the  sim. 

So  -ndll  the  Chiistian  feel  his  way. 
Though  rough  his  road  and  dark  his  day. 
And  with  the  remnant  of  the  flock 
Will  find  repose  beneath  the  bock  ; 
And  hke  the  snail,  though  weak  and  blhid, 
Will  leave  a  shining  track  behind. 


*  The  first  stanza  is  the  composition  of  some  person  unknown  to 
the  author. 

z 
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EPITAPH 

TO   THE    MEMORY   OF  JOHN    WILBRAHAM,   JUN. 

Ingenuous  youth  !  few  were  his  days, 
Yet  these  were  spent  in  wisdom's  ways ; 

His  hopes  were  hright : 
A  vii-tuous,  land,  obedient  son, 
He  Hke  the  star  of  morning  shone, 

Till  lost  in  Ught. 


BIRD    MURDER.* 

It  is  well  to  remember 
The  fifth  of  November, 
Or  the  "  blow-up"  intended  by  Guy ; 
But  the  opening  day  in  September,  good- wot ! 
Is  as  awful  a  day  as  the  gimpowder  plot, 
To  all  clerical  sportsmen  who  then  may  be  shot 
With  hot  sulphur  sacrum  and  die. 

A  Reverend  name 
In  a  Game  List !  for  shame ! 
Well  accoutred  and  clad  for  the  sport. 
With  a  two-barrelled  fiisil  of  Bu'mingham  twist, 
Two  better  ne'er  cracked  upon  any  man's  fist, 
Which  when  loaded  and  pointed  aright  rarely  missed, 
Maugre  length  !  the  shot  never  feU  short. 


*  This  poem  was  suggested  on  reading  a  number  of  clerical  names 
in  the  list  of  persons  taking  out  game  certificates  for  the  County  of  York. 
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With  a  Sanclio  to  run, 
Caiiy  game  or  liis  gun, 
And  wallet — one  end  viands  rare, 
With  rashers  new-cut  near  a  fat  tithe-pig's  tail. 
Bread  and  salt  in  the  leaf  of  a  prayer-hook  stale. 
In  the  other  a  flasket  of  merry  old  ale 
To  balance  his  biU  of  good  fare. 

And  spaniels  to  range 
Over  common  or  grange, 
Sleek  setters  and  springers  well  bred ; 
Thus  he  sallied  forth  iu  the  dim  crimson  da^\Ti, 
Over  gorses  and  bent,  or  the  pearly  gi-een  lawn, 
And  brown  stubbles,  where  many  a  net  had  been  di-awn, 
And  the  partridges  snugly  had  fed. 

There  he  hunted  away 
All  the  long  anxious  day, 
But  never  a  feather  he  got ; 
'TUl  at  length  his  th-ed  dogs,  near  a  kiver  of  corn, 
Set  and  pointed  at  sometliing  beneath  an  old  thoni; 
Alia !  said  the  Cantab,  as  sujre  as  I'm  bom, 
I  shall  now  have  a  murdering  shot. 

Bah !  there  lurked  the  foe 
To  aU  welfare  below, 
Just  resting  himself  fi-om  a  tour 
Over  ocean  and  earth,  amongst  men  of  aU  creeds. 
Saints,  sinners,  and  penitents,  men  of  all  deeds. 
O'er  the  fields  of  good  wheat  mixed  with  darnel  and  weeds, 
Seeking  those  whom  he  wished  to  devour. 
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Up  two  springers  came, 
And  stai'ted  the  game, 
Bang !  bang !  went  both,  barrels  en  tier  ; 
But  how  did  the  hills  and  the  Tallies  around 
Echo  back  the  reports,  and  a  still  stranger  sound, 
As  up  wliirr'd  a  black  cock,  five  yards  from  the  ground  : 
Aghast  stood  the  Cantab  for  fear. 

Cried  Sambo,  avast! 
I  have  caught  thee  at  last. 
And  I'U  make  thee  remember  this  day, 
As  he  threw  out  a  sulphiu'ous  blaze  in  liis  ire, 
Scorched  tlie  thorn  tree,  and  set  the  whole  stubble  on  fire. 
Burnt  the  Cantab  to  cinders,  and  smged  his  squii'e. 
Who  escaped  just  to  tell  of  the  fray. 

By  the  broadway  to  hell. 
Hangs  a  dolorous  bell, 
On  the  arm  of  a  blasted  old  oak. 
Where  Sambo's  gi-anddaughter,  a  hag,  keeps  an  inn 
For  travellers  downward,  who  swallow  ^\dthin, 
From  the  sconces  of  murder,  fire-water  and  gin, 
TiU  their  livers  are  bmmed  to  a  coke. 

And  there  the  unchanged, 
By  di'inldng  deranged. 
Sit  hobnobbing  over  their  bowls. 
As  the  fire  from  the  gas-house  infernal  below, 
From  the  mouths  of  fanged  serpents  spouts  hissing  with  woe, 
And  fully  discovers  the  tenible  foe 

Which  preys  on  their  agonized  souls. 
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To  this  mn,  at  one  spring, 
Came  the  underground  king, 
And  sahited  his  worshippers  roiuid ; 
Then  off  flew  his  cloak,  and  he  seemed  m  great  pain, 
For  his  back  he  chafed  over  and  over  again, 
Like  the  Indian  Chief,  though  he  scorned  to  complain, 
Yet  he  smarted  from  many  a  wound. 

Granddaughter,  said  he, 
I  am  faint,  do  you  see, 
Bring  the  brandy  you  stilled  for  a  Oent, 
And  as  you  are  skilled  as  old  Cofl&n  my  quack, 
Turn  down  my  wii-e  shirt,  and  examine  my  back, 
Which  is  peppered  with  shot— oh  !  the  hypocrite  black 
But  I  gave  him  as  good  as  he  sent. 

Then  the  hag  without  fear 
Drew  her  chair  to  his  rear, 
Pricked  her  spectacles  over  her  bill, 
And  with  fingers  as  sharp  as  long  tenpenny  nails, 
She  hooked  out  the  lead  that  had  entered  his  scales  ; 
Not  a  Bell  from  "  auld  Scotland,"  or  .Tones  out  of  Wales. 
E'er  extracted  a  ball  with  more  sldll. 

All  are  out,  I  am  glad, 
She  said ;  so  said  grandad. 
For  liis  patience  was  waning — no  joke ! 
But  oil  pressed  fi'om  flattery's  tongue  she  applied, 
Strapped  the  wounds  with  a  miser's  adhesive  tough  hide, 
Unstabled  a  hippogi-iff— set  liim  astride, 

And  rattled  liim  homewards  in  smoke. 


z  2 
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STONEY    MIDDLETON. 

OKEA-TUERY.* 

There  is  a  tMug  as  sweet  as  honey, 

And  that  is  just  the  touch  of  money ; 

There  is  a  thing,  a  bitter  bit, 

And  tliat  is  just  the  want  of  it ; 

And  brave  old  Outram,  not  a  fool, 

Just  wanted  some  for  th'  Sunday-school, 

Determined  not  to  be  behind 

With  pajTuent :  thus  he'd  raise  the  wind. 

And  raise  it  high,  for  in  a  hurry. 

At  church  he'd  have  an  Orra-turry  ; 

So  imbhshed  bills,  for  rich  and  poor,. 

To  give  good  silver  at  the  door. 

No  more  of  Orpheus  let  us  sing. 
His  dulcet  harp's  enchanting  string. 
With  which  he  made  th'  infernal  powers. 
The  lofty  woods,  and  iiodding  tow'rs, 
To  dance  him  hornpipes ;  at  his  wiU 
The  very  dead  could  not  He  still. 

Poor  Thracian  hai-per  !  tweedle  on, 
For  thou  wert  lately  far  outdone  ; 
And  thou,  Apollo  of  the  nine. 
Lay  up  that  useless  lyre  of  thine. 
The  wreaths  of  fame  that  grace  thy  brow 
Must  drop  then-  leaves  and  -ndther  now ; 
Hast  thou  not  heard,  to  thy  retreat. 
The  chorus  loud  and  aria  sweet, 

*  Oratorio. 
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Or  has  no  gently  breathing  gale 
Borne  thee  the  music  from  the  dale 
Of  famous  Stoney-midtUe-tovvn, 
Right  famous  for  the  Mon-i'th'-moon  ? 

Cast-metal,  copper,  and  block-tin, 
Three  bells  now  ring  to  call  folks  m. 
As  opens  vdde  the  sacred  door, 
"Wliile  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 
Rush  in  and  settle,  rear  and  van. 
On  bench  and  stool,  just  as  they  can. 
And  then  came  in,  among  the  rest, 
The  Barlow  Choir,  to  do  their  best. 
Fii-st  Owen  drops  Ms  double-bass. 
Takes  out  his  key,  and  opens  th'  case. 
Gods  !  what  a  whacker !  how  it  lies  ! 
With  strings  like  bed  cords — and  for  size, 
Methinks,  as't  lies  upon  its  back, 
'Twould  make  a  cofiin  for  old  Slack. 
Now  John  takes  up  liis  rasping  thing. 
And  strokes  it  right  across  each  string. 
Twangs  them  a  time  or  two,  and  soon 
Adjusts  the  screws  and  sets  in  tune. 
As  Shemwell  near,  with  shken  face. 
Quite  full  of  fun  and  void  of  gi-ace. 
Turns  his  fine  roaring-nelly  out 
Of  his  green  bag,  or  fiddle  clout. 
And  wipes  her  down,  and  rozins  well, 
To  make  his  strokes  in  chorus  tell ; 
Then  tries  a  bit,  now  slow — now  swift, 
And  squeaks  a  Httle  on  each  shift ; 
Then  down,  and  with  a  monstrous  roar. 
Torments  her  back.     The  cadence  o'er, 
Comes  Wild,  with  his  old  Man-o'-war, 
On  which  was  glued  up  many  a  scar ; 
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Twangs  strings  discordant — asks  for  A 
From  neighbour  Hibbert,  wlio,  they  say, 
From  liis  deep  pocket  pulled  a  thing, 
A  wooden  tube,  borne  by  a  sHng, 
And  not  unlike  a  thorn-tree  stump, 
Or  bed- stock,  or  a  smaU-beer  pump, 
With  crooked  pipe  of  shining  brass. 
Through  which  the  melody  might  pass. 
Tills  being  done,  the  jolly  youth 
Clapped  a  hard  reed  into  his  mouth ; 
His  cheeks  distended,  such  a  blast 
Burst  from  the  w^ooden  gun  at  last," 
That  those  in  chiu'ch  and  far  around, 
Stai-ted  with  fear  to  hear  the  sound. 
Some  miners  near,  it  seemed  to  stun, 
Who  thought  some  engine-shaft  had  run ; 
But  some,  more  moderate,  as  I  take. 
Thought  Shotta's  bear  must  be  at  stake. 
But  hai'k  !  what  noise  is  that  behind  ? 
What  puff  and  strut  to  get  the  wind 
Through  clarionets,  and  hautboys,  ganders ! 
Enough  to  frighten  all  bj'standers  ; 
For  little  Clegg  and  Plmntree  Jack, 
By  th'  'oons,  but  they  did  give  it  whack ! 

Now  coines  the  hero*  of  the  age, 
Lifts  up  his  cratch,  and  mounts  the  stage, 
With  Wilson  in  liis  rear  ;  each  bow 
Is  di'awTi,  and  sa^uing  to  and  fro 
On  wMning  strings,  as  screws  go  roimd ; 
Thii'ds,  fifths,  or  octaves,  each  resoimd, 
As  Wilson,  like  Corelh's  ghost. 
Bends  up  liis  cliin  to  th'  bridge  almost. 

*  The  leader,  Mr.  G.  Raynes. 
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His  ear  in  contact  with  the  bone, 
He  winds  her  up  to  hear  the  tone, 
But  th'  hero,  wiser  as  we  see. 
Just  sets  in  tune,  and  lets  her  be, 
Convinced  that  in  tlie  chorus'  roar 
He'U  play  his  pai-t,  and  something  o'er. 

Next  Cramer  stands,  a  niggling  hod, 

With  head  just  made  to  wag  and  nod  ; 

Were  he  to  squeak  till  now  next  year, 

He  would  not  be  in  tune,  I  hear. 

Cremona  too  !  a  pretty  tiling, 

On  which  to  stretch  a  Roman  string  ! 

But  what  is  that  yon  feUow  has  ? 

Oh !  Wragg,  with  his  old  tenor  bazz  ; 

Of  that  no  more — to  speak  quite  fair, 

James  Wragg's  a  very  decent  player : 

But  there's  a  man,         *         *         * 

Drawn  here  by  nought  but  Outram's  beef. 

Twang  !  crack  !  fly  !  creak  !  'tis  Tommy  Eyes 

Hark  !  how  his  wooden  infant  cries. 

Till  filled  with  torment,  skin  and  bone, 

And  every  nerve  and  string  are  gone, 

StiU  to  prolong  the  creatiu'e's  pains, 

He  begs  a  strmg  of  Hero  Raynes. 

All  ready  now !  some  out,  some  in, 

So  let  the  overture  begin. 

***** 

;•:**** 

WeUdone!    ■ 

Now  Crofts,  pray  let  it  be. 
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Recitative — "  Comfort  ye  ; 
And  Aria — "  Every  vaUey"  low, 
And  mountain,  too,  you  must  forego  ; 
So  be  content,  for  in  tunes  past. 
You  did  sing  well,  by  few  surpassed. 
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But,  hark  !  the  chorus  is  begun, 
The  fiddlers  work  away  i'th  run, 
And  Contra  Shaw  salutes  our  ears, 
"  The  glory  of  the  Lord"  appears. 
Now  tenors,  Madame  Shirtcliff  smirk  it ; 
The  bass  rolls  out  from  Dooley — Birkitt ; 
And  roaring  Wild,  with  his  mnd  chest, 
Lets  do^\Ti  his  jaw  and  does  liis  best. 
Now  goes  til'  old  hero  !  now  again 
Methinks  he's  one  o'th'  cleverest  men 
That  ever  took  a  score  in  hand, 
Or  sung  a  part,  or  rasped  a  band. 
Lord  bless  us !  how  does  he  but  moimter 
Down  from  the  bass  to  tenor — counter. 
Without  the  least  confusing  bother, 
Plays  half  the  parts  and  sings  the  other  ; 
As  some  brave  general  in  the  field, 
In  all  the  martial  tactics  skilled, 
With  animating  fire  the  whole 
He  fills  and  cheers  as  on  they  roll. 

The  service  o'er,  vd\h  one  consent, 

Right  on  to  th'  Mon-i'th'-moon*  thej'  ^\'ent ; 

Where  Tommy  Eyes  and  Seg  and  Morgan, 

Led  off  with  Outram'sf  harrel-oxgdcn : 

When  all  did  play  in  chorus  grand, 

"  The  roast  beef  of  old  England  ;" 

And  ground  and  turned  till  night's  high  noon, 

Till  the  barrel  could  not  i)lay  a  tune. 

Because  tliey  could  not  turn  it  round — 

Yet  still  it  gave  a  hollow  sound  ; 

And  when  they  left  at  break  of  day, 

Played  "  O'er  the  hills ^nd  far  away." 

*  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon"  is  the  sign  of  a  well  known  inn. 
■^  The  name  of  the  person  who  at  that  time  kept  the  inn. 
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ECLOGUE  ;   or,  ALEXIS  AND  PASTORA. 

AFTEH  THE  MANNER  OF  . — THE  AUTHOR. 

*        *        *        * 

From  the  folds  along  the  mountains, 
Lo  !  the  shepherds  take  their  way. 
Lead  thek  care  beside  the  fountains, 
Cai'olling  the  rosy  day. 
Alexis  and  Pastora  meeting. 
Both  of  oaten  stop  possest, 
Kindly  first  each  other  greetiug, 
They  would  tiy  who  sung  the  best. 
A\Tien  Alexis,  faithful  lover, 
On  a  bough  his  crook  had  hung. 
Thus  did  they  thek  minds  discover, 
As  they  sat  and  sweetly  sung. 

Alexis. 
Fair  Pastora !  why  disdainful  ? 
Does  the  youth  desei-ve  thy  scorn  ; 
Disregai-ds  Uke  those,  so  painful, 
Cannot  by  thy  swaiu  be  home. 
See  his  eyes  like  fountains  flo-niag, 
Swells  his  breast  with  dai-k  despair. 
Griefs  hke  his  are  past  thy  knowing, 
Sad  Alexis  claims  thy  cai-e. 

Pastora. 
Cease  !  oh  cease  !  thy  silly  sighing, 
Act  a  nobler,  manhke  pai-t ; 
Folly's  never  worth  denyiag, 
Tliink  not  thus  to  win  my  heart. 
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When  I'm  wooed  with  sense  and  beauty, 
Sparkling  vnt,  and  love  and  trath, 
Then,  with  gentleness  and  duty. 
Will  I  treat  the  generous  youth. 

Alexis. 
Go,  Pastora,  ui  tliy  glory. 
Search  tlie  hills  and  dales  around. 
Try  thy  skill  and,  con  amore. 
Rest  not  till  that  youth  is  found. 
When  tliou  findest  him  prove  him  loyal, 
Honest,  witty,  free,  and  gay ; 
If  he  prove  not  such  on  trial, 
Then  perhaps  Alexis  may. 

Pastora. 
Away  !  'tis  vain,  thy  sheep  are  straying. 

Alexis. 
Spare,  Pastora,  spare  my  pain. 

Pastora. 
Spare,  Alexis,  spare  thy  praying. 
Sighs  and  tears  will  all  be  vain. 

Alexis. 
Gentler  breasts  have  Mndly  feehng. 
Must  I  Tvdth  Pastora  part ! 
See  me  at  thy  feet  now  kneeUng, 
See  !  oh  see  !  tliis  bleeding  heart. 
For  thee  it  bleeds,  with  love  high  beatiag. 
Thine  the  shaft  wliich  gave  the  wound ; 
I  would — but  ah !  there's  no  retreating — 
Certain  death  in  flight  is  found. 
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Pastora. 
Flj  then  !  if  to  fly  be  dying  ! 
None  but  fools  for  love  can  die. 

Alexis. 
What  is  life  ?  not  worth  enjoying  ! 
Death  shall  close  this  anguished  eye ; 
Then  ^\alt  thou,  thy  soul  relenting, 
Mourn  the  -nTetch  thou  didst  not  save  ; 
And  at  even  or  morn  repenting. 
Drop  thy  tears  upon  his  grave ; 
Tears  from  whence  might  spring  such  flowers 
As  in  famed  Elysium  grew, 
Watered  by  fan-  founts,  or  showers 
Dropped  fi'om  silver  clouds  of  dew. 

Pastora. 
Cease,  Alexis  !  cease  thy  mourning, 
Spare  my  pain !  thou  shalt  not  die  ! 
See  my  breast,  with  pity  burning, 
Still  for  thee  can  heave  a  sigh. 

Alexis. 
Alas!  too  late  thy  pity  lending ; 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thou  lovely  maid  ! 
My  griefs  are  over — my  woes  are  ending, 
Seeks  my  soul  the  Elysian  shade. 

Pastora. 
Tliither,  0  ye  powers,  admit  him  : 
Oh,  it  wounds  my  heart  to  see — 
Deeper  still  my  soul  to  quit  him — 
Him  so  constant  unto  me. 
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See  how  wide  Ms  flock  is  sti'aying, 
Natiu'e  even  seems  to  mom-n ; 
Cease,  soft  pipe,  thy  sprightly  playing  ; 
Shepherds,  deck  with  flowers  his  urn. 
By  the  valley  streams  meand'iing, 
]\Iourn  with  me  the  hapless  youth  ; 
Shepherdesses  hither  wandering, 
Sing  his  constancy  and  ti'ntii. 


WRITTEN     IN    A    PAROXYSM     OF     THE 
.   TIC   DOLOREUX.* 

Bring  Indian  scalpers,  tomahawk  and  fire, 
Galvanic  batteries  and  electric  vnre  ; 
With  red-hot  pincers  tear  my  flesh  away, 
Walk  me  o'er  red-hot  ploughshares  for  a  day, — 
Then  scoiu'ge  my  back  with  scorpion  lashes  nine. 
And  bathe  the  bleeding  strokes  with  burning  brine. 
Dip  me  in  sulphm-,  fire  me  as  a  match, 
Like  Nero  burn  me  as  old  useless  thatch ; 
With  rack  and  wheel  distort  tliis  sufiering  crust. 
Or  in  a  mortar  poimd  these  bones  to  dust ; 
Let  adders  sting  and  poiu"  their  venom  out, 
Or  vast  constrictors  twist  my  Umbs  about. 
Come,  altogether !  surgeon's  saw  and  knife, 
With  the  fore-mentioned — leave  a  spark  of  hfe. 
Of  aU  the  pangs  even  those  we  mortal  call. 
Oh,  tic  !  thou  art  the  climax  of  them  aU. 


•  The  poet  was  long  afflicted  with  this  disease. 
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THE  CAT  AND  THE  VICAR. 

If  all  be  true  that  some  relate, 
The  souls  of  men  do  transmigrate 
At  death,  and  dweU  in  bird  or  beast — 
The  Pythagoiian  place  of  rest. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  demons  can 
Possess  a  bird,  a  beast,  or  man, 
Or  other  thing  of  curious  make. 
Instance,  in  Paradise  the  snake  ; 
Though  some  who  mount  oj)inion's  donkey 
Will  have  the  snake  an  ape  or  monkey. 
Howe'er,  my  theme  will  shortly  shew 
What  cats  possessed  with  tliem  can  do. 

Ye  parsons,  pardon  this  digression, 
I  mean  no  harm  to  your  j)rofession. 
And  keep  your  patience  while  I  state 
How  keen  gruualkin  clawed  of  late 
A  son  of  Oxford  and  the  chase, 
"WTio  himted  more  for  hares  than  grace. 

One  evening  fine  the  sim  shone  bright. 
And  shed  o'er  all  its  ruddy  light ; 
The  peasant  homeward  bent  liis  way. 
And  gladly  left  the  laboiuing  day ; 
As  home  a  jolly  priest  did  ride. 
Two  greyhounds  ti'otting  by  his  side. 
These  tlioughts  his  empty  pate  possest, 
As  thus  he  pondered  in  Ms  breast : 

"  111  luck  attends  my  weary  way. 
And  disappointment  duUs  the  day  ; 
My  dogs  ill-bred  ai-e  short  of  sight. 
No  game  shall  grace  my  board  to-night. 
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I've  lost  the  coui'se,  my  honoiu''s  gone, 
Far  nobler  dogs  the  prize  have  won." 
When  at  that  moment,  from  a  cot, 
A  boy  came,  who  a  cat  had  got ; 
The  throttled  creature  fizzed  and  squalled. 
"  Holloa !  my  lad,"  tlie  parson  bawled, 
"What,  hast  thou  got  the  devil  there  ?" 
"  Yaw,"  said  the  boy,  as  he  drew  near ; 
"  Diwle  enough  an  please  ye,  mon, 
I'm  gooint  dl•o^^^l  her  ey  this  pon'. 
He  minds  na  mich  for  rat  or  mouse, 
But's  aUis  rongein  'bout  the  house." 

"  Come,  turn  him  do"WTi,"  the  parson  said, 
"  For  I  am  a  kill-devil  by  trade  ; 
Here's  sixpence  for  an  odd  halloo. 
Now  mind  what  gallant  fun  I'U  shew." 

Down  di-opt  the  cat  upon  the  road, 
With  heart  and  voice  the  parson  looed ; 
But  h'ighted  puss  no  sooner  saw 
The  greyhounds  come  with  open  jaw. 
Than  spreading  wide  each  horny  fang, 
Up  Nannie's  hinder  leg  she  sprang. 

Away  !  away,  all  went  full  smack  ; 
Tib  held  liim  fast  on  Nannie's  back ; 
The  parson's  coat  waved  in  the  wind, 
And  Jack  did  laugh  and  shout  behind ; 
"  Oh  Lard !"  cried  he,  "  here's  mountebanks ;" 
For  both  the  dogs,  with  limber  shanks, 
Alternately  with  wondrous  force 
Kept  vaulting  o'er  the  frighted  horse. 
Till  puss  in  danger  of  a  wreck, 
Sprang  clean  behind  plump  Oxford's  neck. 
And  lapping  round,  her  phant  paws 
Hooked  deeply  in  his  fleshy  jaws. 
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Now  cries  of  torture  rent  the  air, 
Which  urged  to  greater  speed  the  mare. 
A  carter  on  the  road  he  met 
Cried,  "  See  thee,  what's  yon  fellow  get?" 
'•  Oh,"  said  another  at  his  beck, 
"  He's  got  the  divvle  in  his  neck." 

The  cat  did  waul  and  tore  his  skin, 
Till  blood  and  sweat  dropt  fi-om  his  cliin. 
Nor  had  he  hand  or  foot  to  spare. 
Employed  to  stop  and  guide  the  mare. 
In  vain  his  force  and  skill  were  tried, 
The  devil  drives  and  he  must  ride. 

A  pond  there  was  hard  by  the  way 
Of  stagnant  water,  mud,  and  clay : 
There  mettled  Nannie  bore  away. 
In  spite  of  bridle  and  wo-aye. 
And,  springing  sidelong  from  the  road. 
In  slough  of  despond  plunged  her  load ; 
There  horse  and  rider,  cat  and  dogs. 
Went  smash  among  th'  assembled  frogs. 
Like  a  hot  horse- shoe  in  the  pool, 
Boscowen  hissed  and  lay  to  cool, 
On  beam  ends,  hke  a  battered  wreck  ; 
Grimalkin  on  his  quarter-deck 
Stood  like  a  gallant  British  tar, 
Amid  the  rage  of  canine  war. 
Till  rustics  came,  full  many  a  thrave, 
And  saved  the  hulk  and  tar  a  grave. 


2  A  2 
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MONODY, 

TO   THE    MEMORY   OF 
THE    REV.    CHARLES    HARGRAVE,    RECTOR    OF    EYAM. 

TO   THE    DISCONSOLATE    RELATIVES    AND   FRIENDS    OF 
THAT   AMIABLE    CHRISTIAN    CHARACTER, 

THIS  MONODY 

IS   MOST   GRATEFULLY   INSCRIBED    BY   AN    HUMBLE   VOTARY 
OF   THE    MUSES. 

"  Bonum  magis  carendo  quam  fruendo  cernitur." 

Look  not  for  bliss  on  this  disordered  s^Dliere  ; 

All  search  is  vain  the  subtle  good  to  find  ; 
Who  dream  of  pleasure  only  wake  to  fear, 

Or  grasp  at  shadows  of  the  fleeting  wind. 

For  false  delusions  vidll  pervade  the  breast. 

While  hope,  mth  smiling  looks  and  accents  mild, 
Persuades  us  here  to  pitch  our  tents  of  rest. 

And  nurse  her  image  as  a  darling  child. 

She  brings  a  train  before  our  eager  eyes, 
All  fancy-robed  in  glaring  colours  gay  ; 

Makes  soft  Elysian  scenes  of  beauty  rise 
Serene,  and  beaming  with  unclouded  day. 

But  disappointment  waits  concealed  behind, 

Whose  magic  touch  throws  gloom  upon  the  scene ; 

Clouds  the  bright  prospects  of  the  elated  mind, 
And  caukeruig  thorns  of  care  soon  intervene. 
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E'en  hope  herself  is  with  our  Hargrave  fled, 

Whose  miacl  was  meekness,  and  whose  looks  were 
love ; 

Lost  in  the  silent  niiuisions  of  the  dead, 
Or  with  his  spirit  fled  to  worlds  ahove. 

In  him  religion  reared  her  sacred  thi-one, 

Firm  on  the  pillars  of  eternal  tnxth ; 
Thence  Cluistian  graces  emanating  shone, 

There  viiiue  blossomed  ui  immortal  youth. 

The  modest  garb  of  holiness  he  wore, 
Was  ne'er  contracted  in  the  bigot's  zone ; 

Nor  love  of  gain  in  him  oppressed  the  poor — 
He  heard  the  orphan's  plaint  and  widow's  moan. 

Called  by  tlie  solemn  boll,  swift  to  engage 
In  public  prayer  and  praise,  his  God  to  adore ; 

With  awe  he  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  page, 
And  drew  the  veil  that  hid  the  glorious  store. 

But  he  is  gone !  and  what  for  us  remains. 
Save  the  keen  pangs  of  unavaiUng  woe  ? 

Mourn  your  lost  shepherd — mom-n,  ye  rural  swaius ; 
From  grief's  deep  fount  your  tears  sincerely  flow. 

Ye  saw  his  Harriet, — sad.  distracted  maid, — 
O'erwhelmed  in  angaiish  clasp  the  sable  bier ; 

Pace  wildly  through  the  sohtary  shade. 
And  seek  her  father — but  he  was  not  tliere. 

Ye  heard  the  last  fai-ewell  those  bosoms  rend, 
Wlien,  iu  the  silent  grave  his  corpse  was  laid : 

Saw  tlie  loved  name  of  Father,  Husband,  Fi-jend, 
Shine  full  in  every  falliug  tear  displayed. 
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Religion,  come,  thou  heaven-descended  maid  ! 

Thy  glorious  beams  can  cheer  the  midnight  hour ; 
Dispel  the  gloom  of  sorrow's  baleful  shade, 

And  on  those  souls  thy  bahny  comfort  pour. 

Bring  Resignation  to  each  ti'oubled  breast, 
Lay  every  pulse  of  wild  disorder  still ; 

Woe's  deep  emotions  soothe  to  gentle  rest, 

And  bow  the  biu'sting  heart  to  God's  high  will. 

Think  of  his  words,  while  on  the  verge  of  heaven  ; 

Sweet  were  the  accents  of  his  faltering  tongue  ; 
"  A  fair  new  dweUiag  imto  me  is  given, — 

A  voice  melodious  and  immortal  song." 

Then  in  fuU  prospect  of  the  realms  of  light. 
One  last  short  glance  he  cast  on  all  below  ; 

Seemed  half  an  angel  ere  he  winged  his  flight, 
Then  fled  his  Saviour  and  his  God  to  know. 

Poor  wave-worn  sailor !  on  the  rock-built  shore, 
He  heard  the  death-dark  billows  lash  the  strand  ; 

Saw  Egypt's  host  o'erwhehned,  his  conflicts  o'er, 
And  claimed  his  portion  in  the  promised  land. 

Blest  saint !  my  village  held  thee  ever  dear ; 

TMs  humble  wreath  I  mournfully  bestow  ; 
Its  every  flower  contains  a  ghsteniug  tear, 

Its  fragrance  is  the  breath  of  general  woe. 

The  polished  marble  or  the  stately  bust, 

In  fond  remembrance  o'er  thy  grave  be  raised ; 

Can  such  vain  acts  e'er  dignify  the  dust. 
By  aU  lamented,  pitied,  loved,  and  praised  ? 
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No ;  ever  blest,  revered,  lamented  shade  : 

Our  mountam-bards  will  nobler  tributes  bring ; 

O'er  thy  sad  tomb  eacb  village  youth  and  maid 
ShaU  spread  the  flowery  garlands  of  the  spring: 

And  with  inverted  eye  peruse  thy  stone, 

InstiTictive :  thus  posterity  shaU  be 
(Inspired  by  thy  example,)  glad  to  own 

They  learned  to  hve,  and  hope  to  die,  like  thee. 


WRITTEN  AFTER  A  SEVERE  AFFLICTION. 

"  After  pleasure  cometh  pain ; 
"  After  pain,  virtue." 

Boast  not  of  thy  strength,  tender  plant  of  the  day, 
Vain  man  :  but  remember,  thy  fabric  is  clay ! 
Tender  plant  of  a  day,  in  corruption  first  sown, 
Clay  fabric,  thy  builder  can  soon  take  thee  down. 

How  dark  were  the  hours  of  my  trouble  and  pain. 
The  world — aU  its  comforts — were  useless  and  vain  ; 
Death  sat  on  my  brow,  and  the  arrows  of  sin, 
The  sting  of  the  sei-pent  did  rankle  Avithin. 
How  dark  was  the  night !  how  gloomy  the  day ! 
The  taper  of  hope  had  glimmered  away. 
What  were  riches,  and  j)leasures,  and  honour,  and  fame  ? 
The  gi-ave  was  beneath  me,  the  terrible  flame. 
The  imquenchable  fire,  the  worm  that  ne'er  dies. 
And  the  ear  of  sweet  mercy  uninclined  to  my  cries  ; 
No  tongue  that  could  comfort,  no  hand  that  could  spare. 
My  quivering  lips  drew  the  breath  of  despair  ; 
My  reins  were  consumed,  my  flesh  in  decay, 
And  the  diadem  of  beauty  was  fallen  away. 
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The  Scriptures,  the  law— all  flesh  is  as  grass— 

My  pra^yers  ascended,  the  heavens  were  brass  ; 

My  errors  and  vices  all  rushed  to  my  view, 

(The  phalanx  how  dreadful !)  the  punishment  due. 

My  partner,  my  children,  my  dear  little  boys, 

Must  I  leave  you  ?    The  world  will  be  deaf  to  your  cries ; 

The  poor  little  pittance  your  mother  can  save 

Will  bear  you  a  lingering  death  to  the  grave ; 

Or,  if  on  the  bare  shelvings  of  want  you're  not  wrecked, 

Ah !  who  shall  your  errors  and  vices  correct  ? 

Who  lead  you  betime  in  the  paths  of  the  Lord? 

Or  screen  your  naked  souls  from  the  enemy's  sword  ? 

How  sad  were  these  thoughts,  how  gloomy  these  fears ; 

My  pillow  was  thorns,  which  was  watered  with  tears. 

But  whom  the  Lord  loveth  shall  bow  to  the  rod. 

The  hand  of  affliction  shall  lead  him  to  God. 

He  sees  that  his  Saviour  has  done  all  tilings  well, 

Wiped  the  tears  of  despair,  saved  Ms  feet  out  of  hell ; 

For  Jesus  passed  by  and  troubled  the  pool, 

Whose  waters  have  healed  both  liis  body  and  soul. 

Tho'  the  fig  shall  not  blossom,  nor  yet  shall  the  vine 
On  clustering  branches  blush  generous  wine. 
Yet  Hke  the  blessed  prophet  will  I  Lift  up  my  voice. 
In  the  midst  of  affliction  my  soul  shall  rejoice. 
Thee,  God  of  Salvation — Jehovah  I'll  praise, 
For  mercy  unbounded  has  crowned  my  days ; 
My  heart  on  tliine  altar  I  place  in  thy  name, 
And  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  ascends  in  the  flame ; 
For  me  he  ascends,  leading  captive  the  foe, 
For  me  he  has  broken  the  spear  and  the  bow ; 
Has  borne  up  my  head  above  the  daa-k  flood. 
And  paid  for  my  ransom  tlie  price  of  His  Hood, 
To  whom  with  the  Father  and  Spirit  be  given, 
The  praises  of  Earth,  and  the  honour  of  Heaven. 

Amen ! ! ! 
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HYMN. 

The  Divine  Sovereignty. 

Above  all  heavens  the  Ahnighty  King, 

Reigns  on  his  everlasting  seat, 
Where  ranks  of  burning  seraphs  sing 

His  praise,  and  worship  at  his  feet. 

Yet  not  alone  to  angel  eyes, 

His  glory  biu'sts  in  light  divine  ; 
Beams  on  each  planet  through  the  skies, 

By  him  the  constellations  shine. 

He  reigns,  the  pure,  celestial,  bright 
Blest  sun  of  all,  and  sheds  around 

Love,  mercy,  goodness,  wisdom,  hght, 
Where'er  intelligence  is  fomid  : — 

To  raise  man  from  liis  dark  estate. 

The  mental  prisoner  to  unbind. 
With  Truth's  bright  key  to  ope  the  gate. 

That  shuts  bim  from  the  tvorld  of  mind. 

To  lead  him  through  that  world  sublime. 

All  natm-e's  mysteries  to  explore. 
On  reason,  eagle  winged,  o'er  tune 

And  space,  towards  his  throne  to  soar : — 

He  breathes  in  every  living  thing, 

He  lives  in  every  Hving  soul ; 
And  shields  the  poor  ^^ith  the  same  wing 

That  beai'S  the  planets  as  they  roll. 
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"Wlio  ?  who  shall  fix  his  centre  there, 
Or  his  circumference  bound  by  sense  ? 

His  centre  !  God  is  every  where ! 
And  nowhere  his  circumference. 

His  empire's  infinite,  in  space. 

Stars  but  the  sparkles  of  his  throne ; 

Eternity  ! — before  his  face 

Past — present — future,  all  are  one. 

He  reigns  !  let  truth  for  ever  shag, 
Philosophj^  divinely  taught ; 

The  msdom  from  above  shall  bring 
The  counsel  of  the  fool  to  nought. 

He  reigns !  he  reigns !  be  glad,  0  earth ! 

His  praise  let  every  tongue  employ ; 
Sing — shout  as  at  creation's  birth — 

Ye  stars  and  sons  of  God  for  joy. 


E  P  I  G  K  A  M. 

The  black  art  may  be  true ! 

And  astrology  too ! 
What  sensible  Christian  can  doubt  it  ? 
For  when  Pio  had  stolen  Deacon  Denison's  heart, 
He  went  off  to  the  Wiseman*  about  it. 


*  Cardinal  Wiseraan. 
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THREE    QUESTIONS: 
WHERE?     H  O  AV  ?     WHEN? 
A  Htmn  roK  Sunday  Scholaes. 

Tell  us,  gentle  Shepherd,  ivliere 

These  thy  gathered  lambs  may  share, 

Innocently,  free  from  guile, 

AU  tlie  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

"  Where  the  streamlets,  murmuring,  move 
"  Tlirough  the  pastures  of  my  love  ; 
"Where,  by  day,  no  sun  shall  smite, 
"  Nor  the  moon  distract  by  night." 

TeU  us,  faithful  Shepherd,  how 
We  may  in  the  favour  grow 
Both  of  God  and  man  : — to  thrive, 
How  should  Uttle  children  Live. 

"  Would  you  my  disciples  be, 

"  Hear  my  voice  and  follow  me  ; 

"  Read  my  word  and  love  my  truth, 

"  Bear  my  easy  yoke  in  youth." 

TeU  us,  gracious  Shepherd,  tvhen, 
Wlaen  thy  Httle  flock  shall  gain, 
Man's  chief  end  and  glorify 
Cluist  on  earth  and  God  on  high. 

"  When  to  him  and  liim  alone, 

"  Ye  have  lived,  his  will  have  done ; 

"  Then  with  liim  ye  aU  shall  rise, 

"  Gloriously  above  the  sides." 

2   B 
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HYMN. 

For  the  comforts  of  my  being, 

I  ^^all  render  thanks  and  praise, 
To  Jehovah,  who  all-seeing, 

Keeps  me  in  his  righteous  ways  ; 
Makes  me  poweifiil  in  his  power, 

In  his  wisdom  tiiily  Tvise — 
Saves  me  in  temptation's  hour, 

For  his  mercy  never  dies. 

Come  then  sinner,  sad,  dejected, 

Fly  not  from  the  cross  away. 
Lest  liis  love  by  thee  neglected. 

Turn  to  hatred  in  that  day. 
When  the  elements  dissolving. 

Wrap  in  flames  tliy  guilty  soul ; 
And  the  heavens  alone  revolving, 

Slirivel  as  a  parchment  scroll. 

Haste,  oh !  haste  thee  to  the  mountain. 

Ere  the  overthrow  begin ; 
"  Look  not  back,"  thy  losses  coimting, 

Tany  not  in  all  the  plain  : 
Grace  and  mercy  now  implore  thee — 

These  the  angels  at  tliy  door  ; 
Give  thy  hand,  they  go  before  thee. 

Lead  the  way  to  heavenly  Zoar. 
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LET    ME   DIE   THE    DEATH    OF    THE 
RIGHTEOUS." 

Sons  of  pleasure,  hear  !  draw  iiigh, 

Witness  ere  it  be  too  late ; 
How  the  righteous  man  can  die, 

How  he  quits  this  mortal  state. 

See  he  bows  his  languid  head 

By  yon  taper's  sickly  ray ; 
Peace  his  pillow,  hope  his  bed, 

Jesus  takes  the  thorns  away. 

"  Earth,  farewell,  witli  all  thy  toys. 
Pain  and  pleasure,  hope  and  fear ; 

Jesus  beckons  me  to  joys 
Never  sullied  witli  a  tear. 

"  Friends,  farewell,  of  age  or  youth. 
Soon  my  pilgrimage  will  end  ; 

Know  Jehovah's  word  is  truth, 
Jesus  is  the  surest  Friend." 

Now  he  smiles  on  all  beneath. 
Chastened  by  affliction's  rod. 

Enters  on  the  vale  of  death. 
Walking  on  the  staff  of  God. 

Broken  is  the  golden  bowl, 

Loosed  is  the  silver  chord  ; 
Nature's  wheels  no  longer  roll, 

Waits  he  for  his  coming  Lord. 
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In  the  heaving  vase  still  bums, 
Trembling  still  the  vital  fire  ; 

Stops,  reldndles — flits — returns — 
Dies,  and  life  and  death  expire. 

Through  tlie  regions  of  the  air, 
Past  where  storms  of  ti'oubles  roll ; 

Star-crowned  messengers  now  bear. 
Winged  with  fire  the  imprisoned  soul. 

Now  they  gahi  the  eternal  hills, 
Great  Jehovah's  blest  abode ; 

Streams  of  life  his  spuit  feels 
Flowing  from  the  fount  of  God. 

Joins  he  now  the  glorious  choir, 
Swells  the  everlasting  song; 

Jesu's  name  attunes  liis  ljT.'e, 
Jesu's  love  dwells  on  his  tongue. 


HYMN    FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

Joy  to  the  world  !  the  long-expected  star 
Leads  on  the  glorious  train  of  heaven  from  fiir : 
'Tis  Jacob's  stai-,  tliat  cheers  the  gloomy  night, 
And  sheds  on  all  mankind  its  Hving  hglit. 

Wake,  aU  ye  choirs  !  your  vocal  incense  bring. 
And  strike  tlie  golden  Ijn^-e  with  sUver  string ; 
Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  abject  and  forlorn  ! 
A  Saviour,  prophet,  priest,  and  king  is  born. 
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Wonderful  named,  and  counsellor  divine, 
Behold  a  vii'gin  bears  the  Son — the  sign  ; 
The  mighty  god  to  rule  the  world,  and  bless 
The  everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace. 

Now,  while  yon  angels  celebrate  his  bu-th, 
Rejoice,  ye  nations  aU,  with  holy  mirth ! 
Loud  through  the  sMes  his  glorious  triumphs  swell. 
Victorious  love  has  conquered  Death  and  Hell.* 


REQUIEM. 

Farewell  !  vain  world  of  noise  and  show, 
Without  a  lingering  look,  I  view 

Thee ;  shade  of  joy,  thou  real  woe. 
With  all  thy  charms,  adieu  !  adieu  ! 

Farewell !  ye  crystal  springs  and  floods. 
Sweet  flowers  that  drink  the  pearly  dew ; 

Ye  verdant  vales,  rocks,  hills,  and  woods. 
With  all  that's  gay,  adieu !  adieu  ! 

Farewell !  ye  youths,  life's  mazy  way 

DeUghted  me,  as  it  doth  you  ; 
Improve  your  time ;  be  wise  to-day. 

For  you,  like  me,  must  bid  adieu ! 


*  This  hjmn  for  Christmas  is  one  of  thirty  compositions  of  the 
same  kind,  all  of  which  were  set  to  music  by  the  poet.  The  mnsic  of 
this  one  has  been  greatly  commended  by  judges.  The  poet  was  in 
the  habit  of  writing  a  hymn  every  Christmas. — Ed. 
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Farewell !  thou  sordid  seed  of  care, 
Eaxth's  treasure  ;  why  did  I  pursue 

Thee  ?  emptj^  phantom  !  hght  as  au% 
Fly  !  fly  !  and  let  me  bid  adieu  ! 

Fai-ewell !  times  hoary  ciiildren,  ye 
Wliose  days  are  labour,  sorrow  too. 

Through  deatli's  dark  vale  ye  follow  me, 
To  gasp  tliis  awful  word,  adieu  ! 

To  joys  and  griefs,  to  hopes  and  fears, 
•To  aU  pride  would  and  power  can  do  ; 

To  sorrow's  cup,  to  pity's  tears. 
To  mortal  life,  to  deatli  adieu  I 


ERRATA. 


Page  116 — 18th  line  from  top,  for  stars  read  spurs. 

„    168 —  7th        „        „        for  Sloiv- Blade  read  Slow-Blade. 

„     184—  9th        „        ,,        for  scorn  read  scour. 

„    210 —  6th         „         „        for  A7id  read  Hears. 

„    232 — The  note  *  Quacks  refers  to  Enchanters,  page  233. 
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Fiimess,  Mr.   John,  Al- 
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Fm-ness,  Mr.  Matthew ...  2 

Gasquoine,  Mr.  Wm.    ...  1 
Gibson,  the  Right  Hon. 

Thos.  Milner,  M.P.  ...  1 

Glenchnning.  Mr.  T.  H.  .  1 

Grcenlialgh,  Mr.  D 1 

Gowenlock,  Mr.  R.  Scott  1 
Hall,    Robt,   Esq.,   sur- 
geon      1 

Hamer,  Mr.  Samuel 1 

Hammersley,  Mr.  Philip  1 
Hampson,      R.,     Esq., 

Claj^ton  Bridge 1 

Hartwell,  Mr.  Thos 1 

Harvey,   William,    Esq., 

Mayor  of  Salford  1 
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Hoisted,  Mr.  John    1 

Howarth,  Edmund,  Esq., 

Middleton  1 

Howarth,  Mr.  James    ...  1 

Hoyle,  Mr.  John  1 

Hunstone,  Mr.  W 1 

Ingham,  Mr.  Samuel   ...  1 

Jack,  Mr.  James    1 

Jackson,  Mr.  Samuel    ...  1 

Jolxnson,  Mr 1 

Jones,  Mr.  John    1 

Jordan    Joseph,     Esq., 

siu'geon   2 

Jordan,  Mr 1 

Jordan,  Mr.  Wm 1 

Joynson,  Mr.  .John   1 

Kenyon,  Mr.  John    1 

Kirli,  Mr 1 

Lancaster,  ]\Ir.  Councillor  1 
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Lang^vo^thy,  Aid.  E.  R...  1 

Leigh,  Mr.  Charles  1 

Lightfoot,  Mr.  John  E., 

Brood  Oak 1 

Lloyd,  Mr.  Nathan   2 

Lowcock,  Mr.  John  1 

Lowe,  Mr.  Wilham  1 

Luclanan,  Mr.  Robert  ...  1 
Maclde,  Ivie,  Esq.,  Mayor 

of  Manchester 1 

Makenzie,  Mr.  John 1 

Maguire,  Mr.  Thomas  ...  1 

Marshall,  Mr.  C ,.  1 

Matley,    Richard,    Esq., 

The  Hodge 1 
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Metcalf,  Mr.  John 1 
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Middleton,  Mr.  Robert...  1 

Middleton,  Mr.  Walter...  1 
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Rumney,  Mr.  William  ...  1 
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Southern,  Mr.  Thomas...  1 
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TerreU,  Mr.  John 1 
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Troillett,  Mr.  James 1 
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geon    1 
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WaUier,  Mr.  Peter 1 
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Ward,  Mr.  Wm 1 
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Webb  Mr.  Thos.  Geo. ...  1 

Wliarram,  Mr.  Thos 1 

^Vliite,  Mr.  John  1 

Whitteron,  Mr.  Wm.    ...  1 

Wildings  Mr.  Edgar      ...  1 

W^ilson,  Geo.,  Esq 6 

Wilson,  Mr.  Wm.,  Kirsall  1 

Woodiwis,  Mr.  James...  2 
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Bridge     2 

Wood,  John,  Esq.,  M.D.  1 
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licitor    1 

Robmson,  Ed.,  Esq.,  siu'- 

geou     1 

Williams,  John  E.,  Esq.  1 
Wilson  Charles  E.,  Esq., 

Brookfield,  Swinton...  2 

Yates,  James,  Esq 2 

Saddleworth  and  District. 

Bent,  Miss,  Upper  Mill.  1 

Darwent,  James  M.,  Esq.  2 

Hkst,  John,  Jun.,  Esq..  1 

Hirst,  Lees,  Esq.,  Delph  1 

Lees,  — ,  Esq.,  Delph  ...  1 
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Shaw,  John,  Esq.,  Dale, 
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Sheffield  and  District. 

An  drew,  Mr.  S  amuel 1 

Anthony,  Mr.  Richard  ...  1 

Askliam,  Mr.  Councillor  1 

Bachelor,  Mr.  Joseph    ...  1 

Bacon,  Mr.  Stephen 1 

Bagshaw,  Mr.  Heiuy    ...  1 

Bagshaw,  Mr.  Jacob     ...  1 

Barker,  Mr.  Chi-istopher.  1 

Barry,  Miss  S 1 

Bayley,  Mr.  John 1 

Baylej',    Richard,    Esq., 

J.P.,  Castle  Dyke 1 

Beal,  Mr.  Councillor 1 

Beckett,  John,  Esq 2 

Beckett,   Mr.   Councillor  1 
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BramhaU,  Mr.  Wm  1 

Bramley,  Edward,  Esq., 

Town  Clerk    1 

Biittain,   Mr.  Councillor 

Samuel  Swann 2 

Broadhead,  Mr.  John   ...  1 
Brown,  Mr.  Coimcillor...  12 

Bro\vn,  Roger,  Esq 1 

Brown,     Walter,     Esq., 
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BiOlen,  Mr.  S 1 

Calvert,  Mr.  Heniy  1 

Camm,  Mr.  C.  H 1 

Carr,  Alderman  John  ...  2 

Cartwa-ight,  Mr.  Thomas  1 
Chambers,    Jolm,    Esq., 
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Colher,  Rev.  Charles    ...  1 
Cooper,  Mr.  Charles  W. 

Copley,  Mr.  Charles 1 

Cousins,  Mr.  Edward   ...  1 
Cox,    Mr.    Wm.,    Little 
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Creswick,  J.  G.  A.,  Esq., 

Ecclesall  Grange  3 

Crofts,  Mr.  Joseph,  South 
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Crowley,  Mr.  Coimcillor.  2 

Crowther,  Mr.  Councillor  1 

Cmnming,  Mr 1 

Dearden,  Mr.   Jonathan, 

Ecclesall 1 

Dixon,  Mr.  Councillor  H. 

I.,  Stumperlow  Hall...  2 

Dixon,  John,  Esq 1 

Dixon,  Jpli.  Hoult,  Esq..  1 
Dixon,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  Page 

Hall     2 

Drabble,  Mr.  Edward  ...  1 
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Eadon,  Geo.,  Jmi.,  Esq...  1 

E  adon,  Mr.  Edward 1 

Eadon,  Mr.  Geo.,  Sen.  ...  1 

Eadon,  Mr.  Thomas 1 

Eadon,   William  Henry. 

Esq 1 
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EUiott,  Mr.  John,  Banner 

Cross  1 

Evans,  Mr.  Wm 1 

Fawcett,  Aldennan  Wm.  2 
FerneU,  W.  B.,  Esq.,  so- 

Ucitor 1 

Firth,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Eccle- 

saU  1 

Fisher,  Alderman  W.   ...  2 
Fisher,    I'aul     England, 

Esq 2 
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Fisher,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Sen...  4 

Flockton,  Wm.,  Esq 4 

Forcitt,  Mr.  WilUam 1 

Fordham,  Mr.  John 1 

Forster,  Mr.  Ralph,  South 

sti'eet  1 

Foster,  Wm.,  Esq 1 

Free  Library 2 

Friend  in  Ecclesall   2 

Friend  in  Fargate 1 

Furniss,  Hy.,  Esq.,  Whir- 
low  House 6 

Furness,  Mr.  Wm.,  Wliir- 

lowHall 6 

Gainsford,  R.  John,  Esq., 

soHcitor  1 

Gamble,  Mr.  Thomas   ...  2 

Garfitt,  Mr.  T.,  EcclesaU  1 

Garnett,  Mr.  John 1 

Gatley,    Mr.    Councillor, 
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Gillatt,  Mr.  Ed.,  Eccle- 
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GHlatt,  Mr.  John  1 

Godber,  Mr.  Thos.,  New 
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Greaves,  Mr.  G.  H 1 

Gregory,  Mr.  A 1 

Hadlield,  G.,  Esq.,  M.P.  3 
Hadfield,  Mr.  Coimcillor 

M.  E 1 

Hague,  Mrs.,  Exchange...  1 
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House 1 

HaU,  Mr.  Councillor 1 

Hall,  Mr.  John 1 
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Hardesty,  George,  Esq...  1 

Harrison,  John,  Esq 1 
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Heaton,  Mr.  M.,  Hallam  1 

Heppenstall,  Mrs 1 

Hodgson.  Mr.  E.  W 1 
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Hood,  Mr.  John    1 

Howard,  Mr.  Thomas  ...  1 

Hoyland,  Mr.  John  1 

Hull,  Mr.  Rohert  1 

Hunt,  Frederick,  Esq.  ...  2 

Hutchinson,  Mr 1 

Ibbotson,    Messrs.    Mat- 
thew and  John,  Rivelin  0 
Ibbotson,  Mr.  Rt.,  Wads- 
ley  1 

Ingham,  Mr.  D.  T.,  South 
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Irons,  Mr.  Edward    1 

Jackson,     Henry,    Esq., 

stu'geon  1 

Jackson,     Robert,    Esq., 

the  Mayor  4 

Jackson,  Saml.,  Esq 1 

Jai-vis,  Mr.  Clias.  Kedman  1 
Jenldnson,  Mr.  William, 

Waiiigate    2 

Jenkinson,Mr.Wm.,Jun.  1 

I^-kby,Mr 1 

Laycock,  Mr.  Councillor, 

Stmnperlow  Grange...  2 

Leader,  Ptobert,  Esq 1 

Leader,  Mr.  R.  E 1 

Lee,  Mr.  H.  Atterchffe ...  1 

Levick,  Mr.  Geo.,  Tapton  1 

Linley,  Mr.  John 1 

Loukes,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Storrs     1 

Mappin,  John  N.,  Esq...  2 
Marsden,    Mr.    Charles, 

Ringinglow 2 

Marsden,   Mr.   George,]  1 

Marsden,   Mr.    Robert,  I  1 
Bridge  street  Works*  J 
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Marsden,    Mr.    Thomas, 

paper  manufacturer  ...  1 

Marshall,  Mr.  Councillor  1 
]\Iarshall,  Mr.  John,  Ful- 

wood  Hall  1 

Mason,  Mr.  W.,Whiteley 

Wood 1 

MiUer,  Mr.  J.  B 1 

Morton,  Mr.,  bookseller...  3 

Moulson.  Mr.  Wm 1 

Munro,  Jno.,Esq.  LL.D., 

Ecclesall  College  1 

Mycock,  Alderman  T.  E.  1 

Mj^ers,  Thomas,  Esq 1 

Needham,  Mr.  Joseph....  1 

Needham,  Wm 1 

Nelson,  Mr.  John,  V.S...  1 
Nicholson,  Joseph,  Esq.  1 
Gates,  Mr.  Thomas,  Ec- 
clesall   1 

Osborn,  Mr.  Thomas,  do.  1 

Parker,  S.,  Esq.,Fulwood  1 

Parkin,  Wm.,  Esq 1 

Parsonson,  Mr.,FreeLib.  1 

Price,  S.,  Esq.,  Fulwood  1 

Pye,  Mr.  Robt 1 

Rajaier,   Thomas,    Esq., 

solicitor  1 

Raj-nor,    Thomas,    Esq., 

chief  constable  1 

Revill,  Mr.  Jno. ,  Ecclesall  1 
Rhodes,  tlie  Rev.  H.  G., 

Fulwood   1 

Robinson,  Wm.,  Esq 1 

Robson,  Alderman  J.  G.  1 
Rodgers,  Mr.  Heniy  A., 

bookseller   6 

Rodgers,  Mr.  John 1 

Rodgers,  Mr.  Joseph 1 

Rodgers,  Mr.  Thos 6 

Roebuck,  Mr.  Councillor  2 
Ronksley,   George,  Esq., 

Moor  Oaks 1 


*  When  boys,  the    first  two   scholars   who    entered  the   author's 
school  as  pajing  pupils. 
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Salisburj%  Mr.  J.  M 2 

SchoHeld,  Ecbn.  B.,  Esq.  1 

Schotield,  Mr.  Councillor  1 

Schofield,  Mr.,   traveller  1 

Shaw,  John,  Esq 1 

Sharpe,  Mr.  Samuel 1 

Shore,  Miss,  Meersbrook  2 
Sibra3^  Mr.  Geo.,  Hands- 

woi-th  , 1 

Sldnner,  Mr.  Councillor..  1 

Smilter,Wm.  Lionel,  Esq.  2 
Smith,  Albert,  Esq.,  Bents 

Green  Lodge 6 

Smith,  Mr.  Chas.  Edwd..  1 

Smith,  Mr.  Councillor  ...  1 

Smith,  Mr.  Pdchd.,  artist  1 
Smith,  Mr.  Thos.,  Banner 

Cross  1 

Smith,  Mr.  Thos.,  vestry 

clerk    2 

Smith,  Wm.,  Esq.,  Dam 

House 2 

Sorb3^  Mr.  Thomas  1 

Speight,  Mr.  Chas.,  MUl- 

houses     1 

Stevenson,  Joseph,  Esq.  1 

Swift,  Mr.  William   12 

Tasker,  Mr.  John 1 

Thompson,  Mr.  Charles  .  1 
Thorpe,  Mr.  G.,  Ecclesall  1 
Tomlinson,  Mr.  J.,  Eccle- 
sall    1 

Townsend,  Mr.  WiUiam, 

stationer 1 

Travis,  Mr.  Geo.  W 1 

Tra\ds,  Mr.  W.,  coUectoi-  1 
Turner,    Mr.    Benjamin, 

Ecclesall 1 

Turner,  I\Ir.  Councillor  .  1 

Turner,  ]\Ir.  John 1 

Turner,  Mr.  Wm 2 

Tyzack,  Mr.  Geo.,  Sliar- 

row  lane 1 
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Umvin,  Charles,  Esq.   ...  2 
Unwin,   Mr.   A.,  White- 
ley  Wood    1 

Unwin,  Mr.  James    1 

Unwm,  Mr.  Philip    1 

Unwin,  W.,  Esq.,  soHcitor  4 

Yickers,  Edward,  Esq.    .  4 

Walker,  Mr.  George 1 

Wallver,  AVm 2 

Waterfall,   Henry,   Esq., 

sohcitor  1 

Waterfall,  John  G.,  Esq.  2 
Waterfall,    Mr.    James, 

Ramnoor     1 

Waterhouse,  Robt.,  Esq., 

sohcitor  1 

Waterhouse,  Thomas  H., 

Throstle  Grove  1 

Watts,  Mr.  Thomas 1 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  J.,  South 
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Wilkinson,  Mr.  M 1 

Wilson,  Arthur,  Esq.    ...  1 
Wilson,  Frederick,  Esq., 

sohcitor  1 

Wilson,  Mr.  Edward     ...  1 

Wilson,  Mr.  John 1 

Wood,  Mr.  Benj.,  Wliite- 

ley  AVood    1 

Woodruffe,  Mr.  Wilham, 

Wliitelej^  W^ood 1 

Yeomans,    Jolm,    Esq., 

soHcitor  1 

Youdan,  Mr.  Thomas   ...  8 

Yoimge,  Robert,  Esq.   ...  2 
Younge,    Samuel,    Esq., 

sohcitor  4 

Staveley  and  District. 

Brookes,  Mr.  Joseph    ...  1 
Harwood,  Jabez,   Esq., 

sm-geon,  Eckington  ...  1 

Hibbert,  Mr.  Wm 1 
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Luim,  Mr.  Eicharcl  1 

Mandale,  the  Rev.  B.  ...  1 
Marples,   Mr.    Francis, 

Bolsover 1 

Smith,  Mr.  Joseph    1 

Swift,  Mr.  Ptichard,  Ne- 

therthorpe  1 

Swift,  Mr.  Godfrey,  Ne- 

thftrthorpe  1 

Thorpe,  G.  B.,  Esq.,  sur- 


Tudsbury,  Mr.  M.  A.  W.     1 
Williamson,  Mr 1 

Miscellaneous  Places. 

Crewe,  Samuel,  Esqiiii'e, 
Stoke-upon-Trent 1 

Dugdale,  Thomas,  Esq., 
Blackburn 1 

Eddison,  Edwin,  Esq., 
Worksop 1 

Fenton,  William,  Esq., 
Rochdale    1 

Friend  at  Tadcaster 1 

Fnruess,  Jas.,  Esq.,  New- 
laud  House,  High  Wy- 
combe      1 

Fui-uess,  Miss,  CUif  Ter- 
race, Wakefield 1 

Furuess,  Mr.  Samuel, 
Astoria  Long  Island...     2 

Gibson,  Westby,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Forest  aud 
Fire-side  Hours,"  Mar- 
ket Bosworth 1 
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Copies. 

Gibson,  The  Right  Hon. 
Thos.  Milner,  M.P.  ...     1 

Gillott,  Joseph,  Esq.,  Bir- 
mmgham    6 

Hitchman,  Dr.,  Miclde- 
over 1 

Hopwood,  Richd.,  Esq., 
Stale j-bridge  1 

Isherwood,  Miss  Esther, 
Chester  1 

Jerram,  Mrs.,  author  of 
"  The  Child's  own  Story 
Book,"  Etwall,  Derby- 
sliire    1 

Parlvin,  I\Ir.  Hy.,  school- 
master, Bradford   1 

Peace,  Mr.  Harvey,  New 
York    1 

Pegge  Bimiell,  E.V.,Esq., 
Winkburn  2 

Rawsthorne,  Mr.  Joseph, 
Dewsbury  1 

Rycroft    Philip,     Esq., 
South  Shore  1 

Stones,  Mr.  John,  Ridge- 
v/ay,  Derb3^shu-e    4 

Smft,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Not- 
tingham       1 

Swift,  Mr.  James,  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria    1 

Sykes,  John,  Esq.,  M.D., 
Doncaster  1 

Talhiran,  Mr.,  the  Welsh 
Bard,  Ferriers   1 
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